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The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
Missions, Inc.,. and the holder of the 
who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
\nnuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
inds itself to pay a specified sum of 
to the Annuitant as long as the An- 
C lives 


What determines the rate of interest? 
= of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 


is received. First payment is made six 
s later and thereafter payments are made 


tally. 
When do payments cease? 
n the death of the Annuitant. 


lf Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
) means. Payments are made regularly and 
tly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 


Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can | get an Annuity Bond? 
) Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
with date and year of birth. 


Passionist Missions, 





What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 

What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for 


the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 
1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: 


The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 


SECURITY. 


we 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order 


4. FREEDOM FROM WORRY: 
Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 
anxiety. 

5. ECONOMY: 


There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 


6. STEADY INCOME: 


The income from Annuity Bonds does not 
decline. 


. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 


~ 


An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 
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Attacki 


ACH morning the curtain rises upon some new 

scene of world importance. Those who stride the 
stage of life in major roles to-day are forgotten to- 
morrow. Strange turns of events and a dramatic shift- 
ing of characters puzzle a public which gulps down 
headlines and is mentally undernourished from a diet 
of columnistic half-truths. 

We are not prophets. Neither is even a befuddled 
public so blind that it cannot read the signs of the 
times. Men and women who fold up their papers and 
mill out of cars and busses are asking themselves, 
“What is it all about?” And they are realizing that 
apparently unrelated facts, in Europe, Asia and Amer- 
ica can be traced to common sources. A growing num- 
ber of serious-minded people see that the whole drama 
of life to-day is moving steadily towards a dreadful 
climax. 

Editors and lecturers are not needed to point out the 
fact that the earth rumbles under marching feet. Our 
children can tell us that men are drilling, that Spain 
is in actual conflict and that the nations wait in tense- 
ness. We are supposed to be cheered, of course, by the 
thought that diplomats are being cautious. Caution, 
we know, may be blasted to the winds by a single 
incident. 

What we do need to point out is this. When war 
comes and exhausted nations finally fall back upon an 
armistice, all have lost—not through a shortage of 
tanks or ships or planes, but because men fought 
against men instead of against ideas. Millions may 
have been blown into eternity. But surviving their 
too soon forgotten names, surviving their wrecked 
homes and ruined cities is the theory or belief that 
urged them into mortal and futile battle. 

When shall we realize that our struggle is not 
against flesh and blood but against ideas? Must our 
histories be re-written for us to learn that wars 
should not be catalogued as France against Japan, or 
England against Turkey or China against India—but 
as a war of revenge, a war against injustice, a war 
of conquest or a war against the Faith? Our very edu- 
cation prejudices us against nations. In childhood we 
have as playmates and in adult years as friends Ger- 
mans, Italians, Irish, French, British. We wonder what 
is in the air of the Atlantic Ocean that could have 
transformed into lovable people these nationals who, 
in their homeland, were pictured to us as wholly and 
hopelessly unfair and cruel. 

No, we shall not really step forward towards world 
peace until we acknowledge that we must first meet 


ng Ideas 


and overcome the false ideas that make men willing to 
fight. We must make men see that armies will not 
destroy usury, because usurers are waxing fat on the 
loans made to armies; that long-range guns do not 
justify the claim that might is right, since an unjust 
enemy may have more and longer-range guns; that a 
victorious fleet does not spell victory over injustice, 
for the crushing taxes of a nation’s own leaders may 
bring more suffering than the affronts of a former 
foe. 

Yet all this seems very hard for supposedly brilliant 
men to grasp. They have priests and Sisters butchered, 
but the Catholic Faith does not die. They shoot down 
troublesome students, and succeed only in arousing an 
entire nation. They kill off rebelling laborers and % 
strengthen the whole labor front. You can’t put a 
bayonet through a spirit. You can’t riddle a soul with 
machine gun bullets. You can’t crucify an idea. 

At the present time the atheistic rulers of Red 
Russia are calling for a world convention of the ‘god- 
less” to be held in February. The Communists wisely 
work at planting ideas before touching off a revolu- 
tion. Those ideas have to be met. Why deceive our- 
selves? Where there is loss of faith, we must discover 
and remove the causes. Where there is social injustice, 
‘we must practice and demand that social justice be 
practiced. Where there is leakage, we cannot be con- 
tent with bemoaning the influences that are pulling 


against us. We must get out and spread Catholic in- 
fluences. 


AN it be that we have an ideal in our hearts, but 
do not dare to speak or publish it? Are we so on 
the defensive that we no longer proclaim our efforts 
to convert our country and the world? It seems that 
the time has come for a counter-attack. The Church 
faces a magnificent opportunity to expand and tri- 
umph, or the dread possibility of suffering as it has 
never suffered before. 

Christ, Who was born to us a Saviour, is the Light 
of the world. To him we confidently appeal for guid- 
ance in the crisis which is upon us. It is rash to hope 
that He will give that light where hearts are asleep 
and hands are idle. 








CURRENT FACT 


AND COMMENT 





Curistmas is no time for gloomy sentiments, but it 
seems to be the plain truth that this season of the year has 
become altogether too commercialized. A certain increase in 

business is necessary and is a 


. The Celebration natural consequence of the 
of Christmas spirit of giving which is char- 
acteristic of this time, in 


imitation of Him who gave 
Himself to us on that first Christmas day. But the complaint 
is made, and with undoubted truth, that the modern celebra- 
tion of Christmas has come to stand more for goods being 
sold than for gifts being given. 

One should not, however, be excessive in condemnation. 
It was George Bernard Shaw who made the statement that 
Christmas is now kept only for the sake of the tradesmen. 
To which G. K. Chesterton replied: “I think he would find 
it hard to prove that every little boy or girl has hung up a 
stocking, or slept with one eye open on Christmas Eve, solely 
because they calculated that Santa Claus going his round 
would be good for trade.” 

There is also a tendency to profane Christmas by divorcing 
its celebration from all memory of the event which it com- 
memorates. The birth of Christ was of profound religious 
significance for us. Yet the celebration of its memory is too 
often the kind one would expect for a pagan Winter festival 
from Nazi disciples of Hitler’s pagan protagonist, Rosenberg. 
Even such minor details as profane Christmas cards in place 
of the religious prints of old, and of “Jingle Bells” songs for 
the beautiful Christmas carols expressive of Christian senti- 
ments, illustrate this profane tendency. 

Often enough the very ones who have profaned Christmas 
are the first to denounce its vulgarity. Chesterton, who could 
write so well of Christmas, said: “Moving step by step in 
the majestic march of progress, we have first vulgarized 
Christmas and then denounced it as vulgar. Christmas has 
become too commercial, so many thinkers would destroy the 
Christmas that has been spoiled and preserve the com- 
mercialism that has spoiled it.” 


Wir Christmas is intimately associated the idea of 
peace. The Christ Child, Whose birth into the world is hailed 
on that day, was foretold by the prophet Isaias as the Prince 
of Peace. The Church in her 
liturgy for Advent proclaims 
that His kingdom shall be 
multiplied and of His peace 
there shall be no end. The 
birth of Christ at Bethlehem was heralded by angel choirs 
singing of glory to God in the highest and peace on earth 
to men of good will. 

The peace which Christ came to bring mankind was 
founded on justice and charity, and until men accept these 
cardinal Christian principles there can be no peace either 
among individuals or nations. Until men act on the principles 
necessary for true peace we shall continue to see brother in 
arms against brother in private strife, class against class in 
industrial hostility, and people against people in national 
conflict. 

However trite its statement may seem, it is nevertheless 


Peace 
on Earth 
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true that the world’s greatest ills are spiritual rather than 
enonomic or political. It was truly said of Christ’s birth into 
this world that “He came unto His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not.” His own still receive Him not. When they 
do receive Him, when they accept the principles which He 
came to implant in the hearts of men and which he enunciated 
in the Sermon on the Mount, we shall have “peace on earth 
to men of good will.” We shall have the peace of Christ on 
earth when individuals rule their relations with one another 
by charity, when capital and labor strive honestly to establish 
social justice according to Christian principles, when states- 
men determine their policies not by the dictates of a narrow 
nationalism but in the light of our common brotherhood in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Aux demand for an application of Christian principles to 
our individual and national relations is labelled platitudinous 
and reactionary. Yet as a matter of fact, the practical appli- 

cation of Christian principles 


Will War of morality would be a far 
Come? more radical change than 
. the social upheavals  ad- 
vocated by Communists and 
other left wingers, however strange it may seem. 


And do not think for a moment that some radical changes 
are not necessary if war is not to destroy our western civili- 
zation in a maelstrom of slaughter and destruction such as 
the world has never seen. Politicians, who have the reputa- 
tion of being practical, evidently foresee the impending clash, 
for they are spending tremendous sums on armaments. Dic- 
tators are demanding constant sacrifices and retrenchments 
on the part of their people for the sake of building up their 
war machines. 

The League of Nations announced that there were 1,700,- 
000 more men under arms this Armistice Day than there 
were in 1913. The world now has 7,600,000 men with the 
colors, excluding navies, against 5,900,000 before the World 
War and 6,000,000 before the disarmament conference failed. 
Including navies, the total figure is 8,200,000 and this does 
not include the various semi-military organizations of cer- 
tain.countries such as Russia, Germany and Italy. 

Will the nations that have built up these terrible war 
machines at so great a sacrifice of money and man power, 
allow them to lie idle and become antiquated? It is to be 
feared that they will not. 

Speaking some time ago in the House of Commons on 
air-raid precautions, the British Prime Minister said: “I 
have been made almost physically sick to think that I and 
my friends and statesmen of every country in Europe, two 
thousand years after Our Lord was crucified at Calvary, 
should be spending our time seeing how best we can take 
the mangled bodies of children to hospitals and prevent 
hideous poison gas from going down the throats of our 
people.” 

We may well make our own the sentiments which the 
Holy Father expressed in an Allocution to the College of 
Cardinals: “We repeat solemnly to all ‘men of good will,’ 
to whatever land they belong, that we desire ardently, we 
seek to procure, we pray God with fervor for that peace 
which is allied with justice, with truth and with charity.” 
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F or a long time to come, no doubt, much will be written 
about the reasons for President Roosevelt’s decisive victory. 
Some of the discussions will be openly partisan from both 
sides, others will be a sincere 
effort to reveal the thoughts 
of the American people. 
Whether their overwhelming 
vote was approbation of the 
President personally, the sanction of a theory, the acceptance 
of a condition or the expression of a hope does not appear 
on the record. 


After 
the Election 


What must cause the fullest satisfaction to all parties is 
the fact that the election was determined not by bullets but 
by ballots. This is a happy contrast to conditions in some 
parts of the world where citizens are neither consulted nor 


considered. We are not in the unfortunate position, of course, 
of some European nations where armed camps of two un- 
friendly countries are separated only by miles or by a 


We do not have whole divisions of men 
glaring across the Mississippi or over the Mason and Dixon 
Line at each other. For this reason we may not appreciate 
fully circumstances under which other nationals live. 

But here in the United States a tremendous power has 
been given freely to the President by the citizens themselves. 
With campaign speeches over and conflicting issues sub- 
merged, the American voter now“ts time to consider what 
sibility lies with the man whom they re-elected. His 
is the duty of providing for the national welfare of those, 
whether of his party or not, who selected him and of those 
also who choose to oppose him. The American people are 
waiting and watching and praying that his course will justify 
all the power that is now in his hands. Security, prosperity, 
progress and peace—these are the goals for which the nation 


an 
Strives. 


boundary line. 


a respon 


It should not be forgotten that the responsibility of the 
citizens themselves does not end on election day. No Presi- 
dent, of whatever party, will be less successful by having a 
just, alert and fair people to whom he may present the 
weighty issues that await his decision. 


ls The New York Times of November 11th we read that 
to Margaret Sanger, America’s Number One birth con- 
trollist, went the annual award of the Town Hall Club of 
New York as to “that mem- 
ber who has made the most 
conspicuous contribution to 
the enlargement and enrich- 
ment of life.” Enlargement 
and enrichment are two good words to mull over. You 
enlarge a thing by cutting it down or advocating its destruc- 
tion altogether. And you enrich life by impoverishing the 
world of God’s choicest gift in the form of little children. 

Now the intention of Margaret Sanger and her followers 
may be very good. There is no objection from anyone to the 
improvement of life. 

But you are not going to improve by cutting away at the 
very fundamentals. There is going to be no enlargement on 
the part of those who learn to circumvent the will of the 
Creator of life—and there will be no enrichment on the 
part of those who practice cheating on life. The good that 
cheaters get are always ill-gotten and cannot bring peace and 
happiness. 

People must be taught the uses of life and not to abuse 
it. Mrs. Sanger warns that the population of the country will 
“diseugenic” unless something is done about the 
‘blem. And of course the highest birth rate is among 


! 


A Way 
Out 





become 
birth pre 
the poor 
One is very much tempted to become ironic or vindictive 
at this point. The rich, of course, are eugenic—the poor dis- 
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eugenic. “Diseugenic” because they are still wise enough in 
their poverty to want and to hold on to the richest gift that 
the world holds—the gift of children and of parenthood. 

One wonders if Mrs. Sanger is altogether rightly balanced 
and if those who subscribe to her following can really be 
serious. “Marriage,” she proposes, “shall in itself give hus- 
band and wife only the right to a common household and 
not the right to parenthood!” And “no permit for parent- 
hood shall be valid for more than one birth!” 

The poor surely should prefer to be “diseugenic.” Mrs, 
Sanger’s “Marriage Fellowships,” her “Eugenics!” and her 
“Baby Code” are not the way out. 


x THE same issue of The New York Times is the account 
of another Way Out and a truer way. The State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs listened to an endorsement by non- 
religious professional men of 
“old-fashioned” religious and 
moral ideology as a_benefi- 
cient influence on physical 
health. That sounds a little 
better and has a brighter promise. Page Mrs. Sanger! Doc- 
tor George A. Kosmak, editor of the American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, deprecating the value of the 
Birth Control Movement as actually dangerous to the future 
of the nation, has this to say: 

“Mistakes in population policy are more easily made than 
rectified. The family limitation policy advocated so widely 
in recent years is not proceeding along satisfactory lines. 
It is developing a situation in this country which may have 
far-reaching effects in eventually bringing population growth 
to an absolute standstill. Judging from past experience there 
seems to be little danger of overpopulation in this country. 
We are rapidly arriving at a point where deaths will out- 
number births, and this would mean stagnation. When 
growth stops, the nation, like a tree, eventually dies. 

“One would think from the statements of certain groups 
of enthusiasts that if birth control knowledge could be univer- 
sally disseminated without any restriction, the world would 
be happier ; that disease, poverty and misery in general would 
be done away with. Of course, that is ridiculous, and while 
we may condemn such enthusiasm as a bad thing for all 
concerned, there is a conservative view to be taken in the 
matter. 

“The doctors have been looked upon as obstructionists to 
progress in this matter. But we are not obstructionists, we 
are merely doubters. Let us admit there may be good reasons 
for avoiding pregnancy, but that these real and justified 
reasons are not many compared with those which are claimed 
to be real but are not.” 

Old-fashioned religious and moral ideology is a better way 
out. 

In other words, take the principles on which God Him- 
self founded life and no matter what the problem may be 
make the solution of it square with those principles re- 
ligiously—morally—or throw the solution out. It may 
promise, but it won’t perform. 


The Way 
Out 


No LESS a body than the English House of Lords has 
before its consideration the old question of mercy killings. 
The question has attracted the favorable attention of eminent 
physicians and eminent 
members of the Established 
Church, notably Dean Inge 
and Dr. Mathews, the dean 
of St. Paul’s. These latter 
express the opinion that the bill is “not opposed to the 
principles of Christianity !” 


Another 
Wrong Way Out 
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The patient desiring such death must be at least twenty- 
one years of age! of sound mind! and suffering from severe 
pain or incurable disease. 

The proposal is full of holes. It can never find general 
favor, of course, because human nature cannot be thrown 
that easily into reverse. And the fundamental law of human 
nature is self-preservation. 

We are not surprised that Dean Inge should support such 
a measure. And when he says that it is not opposed to the 
principles of Christianity he means rather that it is in accord 
with that paganism of which he has been so consistent an 
exponent. 

The patient must be twenty-one years of age! Twenty- 
one to vote to die. A new age of reason! Instead of seven 
we have twenty-one. What about all the years of suffering 
before the use of “reason” has been reached? 

As for the soundness of mind necessary, it is almost 
physically impossible because of man’s fundamental regard 
for the sanctity of human life to believe that no matter how 
ill a man is or how he is suffering he can be in his right 
senses if he allows euthanasia to put him into a sleep which 
will be death. As a matter of fact it would be simply 
euphonic suicide. And when we hear of someone who has 
committed suicide we immediately feel that such a one was 
mentally unbalanced. 

It is humanity’s age old struggle to solve the problem of 
evil in the world—of suffering in human life. Whether ’tis 
better “to he or not to be—to suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’—or by euthanasia to end them! The 
answer is always theré in human nature which instinctively 
opposes itself to the gloomy Inges who are forever proposing 
solutions against which they themselves would naturally 
rebel were they to be the victims. 


Too often is it true that we know least those who do most 
for us. Unless we have individual contact with men and 
women who are devoting their lives to a service and cause, 
we are inclined to take for 
granted in a very impersonal 
way the benefits which their 
labors bring to us. Though a 
host of friends in the simple 
walks of life revered him as guide and counsellor, large 
numbers of our readers, perhaps, were not acquainted per- 
sonally with the late Monsignor John J. Burke, C.S.P. For 
it was his duty over a period of seventeen years, as General 
Secretary of the N.C.W.C., to meet and consult with dig- 
nitaries and officials. How highly esteemed he was by those 
who met him in his capacity as representative of the Bishops 
of the United States, is witnessed to by their sincere expres- 
sions of the loss felt in his death. 

Editor and patriot, writer and preacher, his life was of 
further service to the rank and file of Catholics in this coun- 
try when he became a public figure. Those who read carefully 
the article on the far-reaching influence of the N.C.W.C., 
in the September issue of THE SIGN, will realize how bur- 
densome were his duties and how delicate were the problems 
he was called upon to bring to a happy solution as its Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

His was a deep humility, combined with knowledge and 
strength of character. Such a union of virtue and talent gave 
him power and assured his success. That success will be his 
most enduring memorial. It will go on with the years, for 
his achievements were not mere passing triumphs. They 
were merged into the growth and expansion of the Church 
in the United States. 

It can be confidently asserted that when some future histor- 
ian of the Church in this country recounts the names of those 
who were conspicuous in fostering the cause of Catholic ideals, 
Monsignor John J. Burke will be included. 


Spokesman for 
the Church 
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i, DOES seem a long span from camels padding across the 
desert sands to luxury liners ploughing the blue Pacific and 
Clipper ships winging their way to Asia. But the Christ, 
whom the Magi plodded 
weary miles to find, is the 
same Christ whom pilgrims 
will gather to honor publicly 
at the approaching XXXIII 
International Eucharistic Congress at Manila. It will be a 
joyous occasion for thanks from those who believe that He 
is still with us in the Sacrament of the altar; of petition on 
behalf of those who do not know Him; of expiation in the 
name of those who having found Him, have rejected Him. 
As at every other Eucharistic Congress, the knowledge of 
Christ’s gift of Himself to us will be spread. All will see too 
that men of whatever color, race and nationality are merged, 
without the loss of individuality, into believing Catholics. 

To Americans Manila will have an atmosphere of home in 
a foreign land. For the first time an American prelate, His 
Eminence Cardinal Denis Dougherty, will be the Papal 
Legate. Our people will find themselves visiting the only 
Catholic nation in the Far East, and one which has lived 
under our protection and our flag. 

Honolulu, Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong and the Philip- 
pines will bear witness to the fruitful activities of priests, 
Sisters and brothers from the United States. There, where 
not long since were lifeless idols, the pilgrims will see new 
homes for our Eucharistic Lord. There, Americans will find 
themselves on the very frontiers of the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. If they cannot linger long they will at least enjoy 
in passing the companionship of our priestly pioneers. 

Whether they realize it or not, American Catholics will 
accomplish much good by their very presence at Manila. 
Frederick V. Williams, another of whose articles appears in 
this issue, rightly observed in THE SIGN two months ago, 
of the Filipino, that “Robbed of that priceless heritage of the 
Catholic Faith, he easily becomes a prey of the Commune 
and its hatred of God and religion and its destruction of the 
better things of life. The Protestant missioners told the 
islanders that this Catholic Faith in which they had been 
reared for generations was a worn-out religion forced on 
them by the ancient Spaniards.” 

The gathering of the faithful from all over the world, par- 
ticularly from America, will give the lie to this deception 
which unscrupulous whites tried to make the natives believe. 
Whilst the Filipinos are a Catholic nation, the personnel 
there is understaffed. If American Catholics sense that it is 
in their power to assist in keeping that nation in the Church, 
the Eucharistic Congress will have fortified another strong- 
hold for Christ in the Far East. 


Congress 
at Manila 


To THE Very Rev. Dr. Charles F. Buddy, rector of St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, St. Joseph, Mo., on his appointment 
to the newly formed See of San Diego, Cal. [To the Associ- 
ated Alumnae of the Sacred 
Heart on the first number of 
The Journal. [To Major 
Francis P. Murphy, first 
Catholic elected to the gov- 
ernorship of New Hampshire. To Fathers Alban Hammel 
and Sylvester Staudt, O.M. Cap., first American Capuchins 
appointed for missionary service in Guam. To the six 
American scientists, three of whom are non-Catholics, nom- 
inated by the Holy Father to be Pontifical Academicians. 
©To the Ravitaillement Intellectual aux Missions—a student 
organization of Louvain, which has sent 23,000 books in 
five years to foreign missionaries. [To Protestant Chaplain 
Johnson, U.S.N., for his assistance to a sailor (now Fr. 
Hladki) in his studies in preparation for the priesthood. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


NEW PRINCE, NEW POMP 


FROM “Lyra Martyrum,” an anthology of the poetry of the 
English martyrs, we take the following beautiful lines on the 
Christ Child, by Blessed Robert Southwell. It is to be noted that 
at the period this poem was written, silly meant simple or 
innocent: 


Behold, a silly tender Babe 
In freezing winter night 

In homely manger trembling lies 
Alas, a piteous sight! 


The inns are full; no man will yield 
This little pilgrim bed, 

3ut forced he is with silly beasts 
In crib to shroud his head. 


Despise him not for lying there, 
First, what he is inquire; 
An orient pearl is often found 

In depth of dirty mire. 


Weigh not his crib, his wooden dish, 
Nor beasts that by him feed; 

Weigh not his Mother’s poor attire, 
Nor Joseph’s simple weed. 


This stable is a Prince’s court, 
This crib his chair of state; 

The beasts are parcel of his pomp, 
The wooden dish his plate. 


The persons in that poor attire, 
His royal liveries wear; 

The Prince himself is come from heaven; 
This pomp is prized there. 


With joy approach, O Christian wight, 
Do homage to thy King; 

\nd highly praise his humble pomp, 
Which he from heaven doth bring. 


HUMANISM 


HE following caustic remarks on Humanism are taken from 
a penetrating article, ‘‘Ascetics and Humanists,’’ by James 
Broderick. It appeared in “The Month”: 


Humanism besides being parochial is infantile. Its dev- 
otees never properly grow up. Once an Egyptian priest 
said to Solon: “You Greeks, you remain always boys,” and 
he did not mean it as a compliment. Humanism is just the 
Greek spirit wandering through the ages, a mischievous, 
irresponsible poltergeist, that delights to smash the hard- 


won sanctities of the Christian spirit. All the devils of 
Antony’s desert put together are less noxious than this silly, 
abominable imp to whom nothing is sacred in time or 
eternity. The boys who mocked the venerable and benef- 
icent old man on the road to Bethel, yelling at him: “Go 
up, thou bald-head,” were budding humanists, for human- 
like ill-bred children, always tend to see only the 


grotesque and inessential in whatever fails to satisfy their 
man-made standards, the bald head rather than the healed 
Jericho, Socrates’ big nose and ample paunch 
ier than his wisdom, Antony’s long fasts and contests 


waters of 
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with demons rather than his inexhaustible charity and 
faithfulness. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


- | THE chapter called ‘‘The God with the Golden Key” of his 


recently published ‘‘Autobiography,”’ the late G. K. Chester- 


ton has the following to say concerning his conversion to the 
Church: 


When people ask me, or indeed anybody else, “Why did 
you join the Church of Rome?” the first essential answer, 
if it is partly an elliptical answer, is, “To get rid of my 
sins.” For there is no other religious system that does 
really profess to get rid of people’s sins. It is confirmed 
by the logic, which to many seems startling, by which the 
Church deduces that sin confessed and adequately repented 
is actually abolished; and that the sinner does really begin 
again as if he had never sinned. And this brought me 
sharply back to those visions or fancies with which I have 
dealt in the chapter about childhood. I spoke there of the 
indescribable and indestructible certitude in the soul, that 
those first years of innocence were the beginning of some- 
thing worthy, perhaps more worthy than any of the things 
that actually followed them. I spoke of the strange day- 
light, which was something more than the light of common 
day, that still seems in my memory to shine on those steep 
roads down from Campden Hill, from which one could see 
the Crystal Palace from afar. Well, when a Catholic comes 
from Confession, he does truly, by definition, step out again 
into that dawn of his own beginning and look with new 
eyes across the world to a Crystal Palace that is really of 
crystal. He believes that in that dim corner, and in that 
brief ritual, God has really remade him in His own image. 
He is now a new experiment of the Creator. He is as 
much a new experiment as he was when he was really only 
five years old. He stands, as I said, in the white light at 
the worthy beginning of the life of a man. The accumulations 
of time can no longer terrify. He may be grey and gouty; 
but he is only five minutes old. 

I am not here defending such doctrines as that of the 
Sacrament of Penance; any more than the equally stagger- 
ing doctrine of the Divine love for man. I am not writing 
a book of religious controversy; of which I have written 
several and shall probably, unless violently restrained by 
my friends and relatives, write several more. I am here 
engaged in the morbid and degrading task of telling the 
story of my life; and have only to state what actually were 
the effects of such doctrines on my own feelings and ac- 
tions. And I am, by the nature of the task, especially con- 
cerned with the fact that these doctrines seem to me to 
link up my whole life from the beginning, as no other 
doctrines could do; and especially to settle simultaneously 
the two problems of my childish happiness and my boyish 
brooding. And they specially affected one idea; which I 
hope it is not pompous to call the chief idea of my life; 
I will not say the doctrine I have always taught, but the 
doctrine I should always have liked to teach. That is the 
idea of taking things with gratitude, and not taking things 
for granted. Thus the Sacrament of Penance gives a new 
life, and reconciles a man to all living, but it does not do 
it as the optimists and the hedonists and the heathen preach- 
ers of happiness do it. The gift is given at a price, and is 
conditioned by a confession. In other words, the name of 
the price is Truth, which may also be called Reality; but 
it is facing the reality about oneself. When the process is 
only applied to other people, it is called Realism. 
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December, 1936 
MERRY WIDOWS! 


| pir position of women among uncivilized natives varies con- 
siderably according to tribe and place. The following strange 
facts are narrated by Edmond Demaitre in the magazine, ‘‘Asia,”’ 
in an article called “‘Those South Sea Women’’: 


There is only one part of New Guinea where widows 
are really merry. It is the Markham Valley. If they are 
young they remarry honorably; for in this happy valley 
women are as rare as oases in the desert. On the other hand, 
when old, they are destined, in this country, for a “political” 
life and for the defense of the tribe. I must explain in what 
circumstances; perhaps the day will come when, in Europe, 
the ingenious tactics of the anthropophagi will be adopted. 

The natives, warned by the tom-toms, are aware, two or 
even three days beforehand, that an expedition is on the 
march in their direction. Being as distrustful as they are 
inhospitable, they then make feverish preparations to re- 
ceive strangers by the somewhat novel method of leaving 
their village with all possible speed. 

Of what these preparations consist and of the part played 
in them by widows, I have had several personal experiences. 
When I entered any of the villages in the Markham Valley 
the same scene was always enacted. I found myself in the 
midst of abandoned huts, the doors of which had been 
barricaded with bamboos. Not a man, not a child, not a 
woman! They were all hiding in the neighboring jungle. The 
evacuation was complete, down to the pigs. 

In the middle of the village we found the widows wait- 
ing for us. ‘They were uglier than the devil’s grandmother. 
Round their necks were hung the skulls of their deceased 
husbands. These skulls indicated to the invaders that the 
ladies were unattached. You could take your choice: one, 
or even several. To exercise your right it was enough to 
say so, and offer a pig in payment for each to the tribal chief. 
On the other hand, if the invaders come with hostile in- 
tentions they are entitled to kill the widows. 

The tactics of the Markham Valley people appeared to 
me to be very effective. I always left their villages with 
record speed, as if a whole army of cannibals were after 
me. The widows would come with us to the edge of the 
forest, and they remained there for a long time, their eyes 
turned in the direction in which we were disappearing. 
Then with sad smiles they fondled the yellowed skulls of 
their late lords and masters. 


ADMONITION 
SOLEMN thoughts are contained in the following admonition 
which one sees warning the faithful in the Cathedral of 
Lubeck in Germany: 


“Ye call Me Master and obey Me not; 
Ye call Me Light and see Me not; 
Ye call Me Way and walk Me not; 
Ye call Me Life and desire Me not; 
Ye call Me wise and follow Me not; 
Ye call Me fair and love Me not; 

Ye call Me rich and ask Me not; 

Ye call Me eternal and seek Me not; 
Ye call Me gracious and trust Me not; 
Ye call Me noble and serve Me not; 
Ye call Me God and fear Me not; 

If I condemn you—blame Me not.” 


PRAGMATIC TEST 
RITING of what he calls ‘‘The Pragmatic Test’’ in his 
splendid work, ‘‘Fire on the Earth,’’ Dr. Paul Hanley 
Furfey, Associate Professor of Sociology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has the following to say: 


The social group then which practices the Christian ideal 
discovers a thrilling life. It reflects Christ’s desire, “I am 
come to cast fire on the earth” (Luke 12:49). The pagans 
believed in a pale stoicism. Everything was to be moder- 
ate, balanced. Christianity has a balance too, but it is a 
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balance between mighty co-existing extremes. The pagans 
preached a philosophical detachment from the sweaty multi- 
tude. Christianity preaches a life of accomplishment in the 
midst of the excitement of life. It was St. Ignatius who 
dared to pray to be made drunk with the blood of Christ. 
Blood of Christ, inebriate me. 

How foolish, then, are those cautious Catholics who want 
to compromise and to share the unimaginative life of 
worldly men. Let the world live its humdrum life. Let it 
worry about the childish things which seem to it so im- 
portant—stock margins, table manners, the technique of 
golf shots, or the latest Paris fashions. We have more 
important things to do. The life of the Kingdom of God is 
our eternal concern. This Kingdom offers us a high degree 
of satisfaction here below. It offers us perfect fulfillment 
in the after life. 

When the pride of this earth shall pass away, when from 
our death beds we shall contemplate the transitory nature 
of these earthly affairs which seem so important to con- 
temporary thought, then we shall be able to look forward 
to the consummation of our Christian society, of this same 
Kingdom of God which we learned to love on earth—a 
consummation which shall be a flawless society of deep, 
mutual love. Love of God first of all; love of each other 
in God. This life in Heaven will be a life of exciting activity 
in which all our powers will find their satisfaction and 
fulfillment. There we shall find perfect self-realization for 
ourselves and perfect self-realization for human society. 
The city of God which we have loved on earth is only the 
faint beginning of that perfect future society, for “our 
country is in the heavens.” 


MODERN CHURCHMEN 


AT THE Modern Churchmen’s Congress held recently, Dean 
Inge asked: ‘“‘Does prayer have any external effect such 
as can be measured by statistical methods? Is the husband of a 
loving and prayerful wife a ‘better life,’ from the point of view 
of life insurance, than a man who has no Christian relatives 
anxious for the prolongation of his existence? These are questions 
which a statistical inquiry alone could answer.” The answer, in 
verse, is by D. W., in “‘The Tablet’: 


The Modern Churchman plans a test, 
“Let’s see if saying prayers is best, 
Or can we let such labor rest?” 


His very reverend knee he bends 
Before his scientific friends, 
For on their word his law depends. 


“O please provide for us some sick 
And watch if prayer will do the trick; 
Take pains with the arithmetic. 


“See who gets better, who gets worse, 
Whose husbands lengthy prayers rehearse, 
And whose remain extremely terse.” 


The Modern Churchmen’s test took place, 
They backed their fancies for the race, 
And Double-entry checked up Grace. 


Alas, that in the heavenly courts 
The tests gave rise to different thoughts: 
Cherubic pouts, seraphic snorts. 


“They think to measure to a hair 
What loads, and when and why and where 
The Everlasting Arms will bear. 


“And Cambridge man shall ascertain 
Mechanically the point of strain, 
And when to press and when refrain. 























“With compass and dividers neat 
They seek the line, in yards and feet, 
Where Mercy and where Justice meet. 


“They plot their graphs and ink their charts 
To find how fervent human hearts 
Must be, before the answering starts. 


“By well-checked facts they hope to tell 
What moderate strength will ring the bell, 
What strength refunds the coin as well. 


“Their Lord and God they much demean 
With their statistical machine; 
His Will rides free of what has been. 


“Not in their observation caught, 
His Yeas and Nays transcend their thought, 
\nd their experiment is naught.” 


Angelic circles, it is said 
Find modern Churchmen underbred. 


VOLTAIRE’S LOTTERY 


|\ THESE days of numbers, lotteries and sweepstakes the fol- 
lowing is interesting. Many would like, at least in this, to 
imitate Voltaire. From ‘Voltaire’? by Alfred Noyes: 


One night, at supper with the mathematician, La Con- 
damine, Voltaire began to discuss a lottery announced by 
the Controller-general, Pelletier Desfort, for the liquidation 
of the city debts. They found that Desfort had made a mis- 
calculation, and the terms announced were more favorable 
to the speculator than was intended. 

Condamine and Voltaire calculated that if all the tickets 
could be bought there would be a clear profit of a million 
for the purchaser. Incredible as it sounds, Voltaire—whose 
thoughts were seldom divorced from “action”—at once 
formed a company with his friends, the Paris-Duverney 
brothers, and purchased the whole issue. The Controller- 
general who, as the Abbé Duvernet charmingly remarks, 
was much given to praying and a bad minister joyously sold 
all the tickets and then, discovering his own miscalculation, 
disputed the case before the Council and tried unfairly to 
withhold the prizes. 

The Council decided in favor of Voltaire and his friends, 
and condemned the minister for his lack of foresight. The 
minister was furious, and Voltaire thought it best to leave 
Paris for a brief visit to his friend the Duc de Richelieu. 
But Desfort was speedily relieved of office, and Voltaire 
returned. The ethics of all this would certainly be question- 
able in the circumstances of the present day; but when a 
poet who has been unjustly flung into the Bastille and— 
incidentally—has his own funds withheld by an entirely 
capricious authority, makes a handsome profit out of a finan- 
cial expert’s proposals on the proposer’s own terms, one can 
hardly feel unsympathetic. If Voltaire and his friends had 
proposed those terms it would have been a very different 
matter. But the financial expert made the proposal to the 
public in general, and Voltaire and his friends blandly ac- 
cepted them. 


PROSPERITY 


NDER the title ‘‘A Ballade of Prosperity,” by R. D. J., the 
following appeared in “G. K.’s Weekly.” Although re- 
ferring to Britain, it is equally true here: 


The world is fit for heroes, the machine 
Does all our work while science points the way; 


There is no need for us to intervene, 
Leisure and cultured ease have come to stay. 
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Our millionaires are buying shares that pay 
And line their coats with more expensive fur; 
And yet a woman said the other day, 

“Of course we never eat on Thursdays, sir.” 


The great unwashed are getting nice and clean; 
The unemployed are learning how to play; 
Perry has won at Wimbledon; “the Queen 
Mary” will yet be garlanded with bay. 
England directs with undisputed sway 

The happy nations that depend on her. 

With everything so prosperous and gay 

“Of course we never eat on Thursdays, sir.” 


We know the secrets of the vitamin, 

And how the growth of science can allay 

The risk of malnutrition; we have seen 
Dietaries sponsored by the B. M. A. 

How could such experts ever go astray? 
And can we doubt the word of Westminster? 
Sir Kingsley Wood is satisfied. Hooray! 
“Of course we never eat on Thursdays, sir.” 


Envoi. 
Prince, when you next invite Lord Guttaway 
To meet Sir Fuller Paunch the usurer 
At lunch, I rather doubt if he will say 
“Of course we never eat on Thursdays, sir.” 


MODERN CAPITALISM 


THe rejection of Communism is not in itself an approbation 
of every aspect of Capitalism. Capitalism can be as inhumanly 
oppressive as Communism when it is dissociated from moral and 
religious principles of control. But there is a difference when 
we consider the question of reform. Capitalism, not being radi- 
cally wrong, can be saved and contribute to the economic welfare 
of man by the elimination of abuses. On the other hand, Marxian 
Communism, being based on false principles, can be reformed 
only by being abandoned. The evil which has developed with the 
rise of modern Capitalism is clearly pointed out by Jacques 
Maritain in his book, ‘“‘Freedom in the Modern World’’: 


It is not in the name of the materialist conception of: 
history or in virtue of Marxist theories like the theory of 
surplus values or by rejecting in principle the institution of 
private property that capitalist economics should be criti- 
cised. Such criticism should be made rather in the name of 
ethical and spiritual values and of the primary social value 
of human personality, holding fast to the principle that the 
rational life of man is ordered to the accomplishment of true 
freedom of autonomy. From this point of view, though the 
type of economy which lies at the base of the capitalist 
régime is not in abstract principle or in its ideal scheme 
fundamentally immoral, as Marx thought, it must none the 
less be confessed, as we have tried to show elsewhere, that 
in point of fact, and tested not only by its ideal operation 
but also by the spirit it has shown in history and by the 
actual ways in which this spirit has become manifest in the 
institutions of human society, the capitalist régime is wedded 
to the unnatural principle of the fertility of money. “Instead 
of being considered as a mere feeder enabling a living 
organism, which the productive undertaking is, to procure 
the necessary material, equipment, and replenishing, money 
has come to be considered the living organism and the 
undertaking with its human activities as the feeder and in- 
strument of money; so that the profits cease to be the normal 
fruit of the undertaking fed with money, and become the 
normal fruit of the money fed by the undertaking. Values 
have been reversed and the immediate consequence is to 
give the rights of dividend precedence over those of wages 
and salary and to establish the whole economy under the 
supreme regulation of the laws and the fluidity of the sign 
money predominating over the thing, commodities useful to 
mankind.” 
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Tue answer to Communism? Forty- 
five monks in Barbastro, Spain, gave 
that as they died. Lined against a wall, 
waiting the death blast, they cried it. 
“Long Live Christ the King.” Red 
bullets silenced them; blood-choked 
throats, torn flesh, forty-five victorious 
souls. Louder than the rifles of the fir- 
ing squad, louder than all the cannon in 
Spain, that cry rang through the world. 
Stalin heard it in Moscow. God heard 
it in Heaven. 

As I pen these lines the conflict in 
Spain is still undecided. The Rebels are 
fighting toward Madrid, and the Loyal- 
ists (what a connotation of bestiality 
they are giving that proud old word), 
are stubbornly resisting the Rebel ad- 
vance; defending Madrid by killing 
nuns, purging their city by washing 
their streets with the blood of non-com- 
batant Catholics. 

Meanwhile, we in America, waiting 
with the morning paper for the frag- 





By Philip Burke 


rant bubbling of our breakfast coffee, 
may look at newsphotos of burning 
churches and profaned tabernacles, at 
the death-twisted bodies of priests. Too, 
we may read, enjoying our post-coffee 
cigarettes that sympathy and monies are 
being sent the red heroes by many 
Americans, including American educa- 
tors. But we must not be indignant at 
that, that would be prejudiced and nar- 
row; that might offend those of our 
neighbors who, like that splendid and 
enlightened American, Norman Thomas, 
believe in “religious freedom,” i.e., the 
freedom to murder Religious. 

As I pen this, the conflict is still un- 
decided, and as you read it, no matter 
which side has won, the conflict is still 
undecided. For, if the Bolshevist Leftists 
have won, they will have won no per- 
manent victory until they have driven 
God from Spain, cut Him out of the 
heart of the last Spanish Christian. And 
before they do that Spain will be a 
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desert. Before they do that God may 
close His long suffering Hand. 

If the Christian Rebels have won as 
you read this, they have but won some 
battles, captured Madrid and their gov- 
ernment again for awhile. The real 
enemy they have not beaten. They 
haven’t beaten the Bolshevist govern- 
ment of Russia, and until they do, Rus- 
sia will infect and reinfect their masses 
with the Christ-killing hungers of Com- 
munism. While women in dog packs 
roam Spanish streets to the kill; while 
Spain tears its agonized throat; while a 
beautiful, proud and historic land com- 
mits tragic suicide; the real enemy, the 
cause and end of the strife, stands aside, 
satisfied and unendangered, watching 
others swing the bright scythes of the 
harvest it planted. 

Internecine strife in Spain can no 
more end in a day than it began in a 
day. And for more than a decade Bol- 
shevist Russia has been seeding Spain 
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with the poisonous weeds of its thought, 
as it is seeding Europe, as it is seeding 
America. 


O YOU think that is idle invective? 
Listen, then. Now and again Russia 

lets slip the grinning mask of fellowship, 
turns from welcoming tourists and sign- 
ing peace pacts to admit what it’s up to, 
to reannounce its own ends. Last Janu- 
ary Kosareff, secretary of the Union of 
Young Communists, speaking before 
Stalin, himself, declared, “The older 
generation has decided the question of 
who should destroy whom within our 
own country. We, led by our party, led 
by the great Stalin, commanded by Mar- 
shall Voroshiloff, have an extraordi- 
nary, arduous and important historic 
task to decide who shall destroy whom 
in the whole world.” That Kosareff was 
not boasting, Mexico is a sorry witness; 
Spain is a tragic witness; and France 
is a witness, where a “people’s” govern- 
ment has signed a war treaty with the 
Moscow Communists, and is aiding in 
secret the Madrid Communists. The 
Russian bear plays with our American 
lambs. It played for ten years in Spain. 
What country will be next? Not ours. 
We are not ready. Too many Ameri- 
cans as yet believe in God and democ- 
racy, in freedom of worship and free- 
dom of voting. Russia’ must entertain 
many more of our American professors 
and students, must flood us with more 
magazines, books and agents, must in- 
crease the membership of the Commun- 
ist party in America, before our time 
comes. But that Russia does not intend 
to get to us, when we have been suffi- 
ciently infected, when we are ripe for 
the red harvest, is an idle and futile 
hope. Russia is well aware that while 
the most powerful and wealthy nation 
in the world exists as a free democracy, 


Communism cannot rule the world. And 
that Communism intends to rule the 
world, is one of the very few political 


certainties of the troubled contemporary 
scene. 

Let us admit this—since the close of 
the World War Russia, united and de- 
termined in its policies and its aims, has, 
alone among the nations of the world, 
moved surely and successfully along its 
predetermined path to its predetermined 
ends; less like a bear than a serpent, 
gliding into country after country, coil- 
ing its evil strength about the existing 
structure of civilization. 

One hundred or a thousand years 
from now, if historians write of this 
era, they will describe the diplomacy 
and statecraft of the non-Communistic 
nations, during the period between the 
end of the World War and 1936, as a 
shameful record of stupid and selfish, 
blind bungling. Russia is triumphing in 
its own strength, and more in the folly 
of its enemies. 

That folly began when, at the close 


of the World War in the Treaty of 
Versailles, the victorious nations im- 
posed a shameful and impossible peace 
upon the beaten nations; a peace that 
has made an armed camp of Europe, 
that has set nation against nation in a 
tragic race for power and plunder. A 
non-Christian peace. Whenever men 
and nations betray Christianity, they 
betray themselves. But when will they 
learn that? 

Having asked God to bless their ban- 
ners, the Christian nations conquered 
Germany. Germany lay prostrate, a 
beaten enemy. “Forgive your enemies,” 
Christ said. Had that been said at the 
council table of Versailles, had Ger- 
many and Austria been allowed to live, 
forgiven, instead of humiliated, plun- 
dered and invaded, the nations of 
Europe might have stood together 
against the common enemy of Bolshe- 
vism, might have moved together to 
economic stability and lasting peace. 
But other doctrine prevailed at Ver- 
sailles, that doctrine that led Germany 
to disaster, Might makes Right. Out of 
the holocaust of the war, that non- 
Christian, death-breeding doctrine 
emerged like a phoenix to animate the 
hearts and minds of the peacemakers, to 
control post-war diplomacy. 

Germany was never allowed to re- 
pent, but was taxed and invaded and 
humiliated to desperate anger, and in 
the fires of that desperation new 
weapons for new wars were soon 
forged. Germany was denied a seat at 
the Council of Nations, refused repre- 
sentation in the League of Nations. 
And, here is the tragic joke of two 
decades. Presently Russia, pledged to 
world revolution and world domination, 
was invited to join the League for 
world peace. The Bolshevists were in- 
vited to sit down and make peace plans 
with the governments they were pledged 
to destroy. 

To what result? While the nations 
granted sanctions, threatened, bickered 
and grasped, dealt the old cards of alli- 
ances and armaments, Russia quietly 
picked up the chips. 


N THE words of a former treasurer of 

the League of Nations, “Litvinov, the 
Russian ambassador, from the moment 
of admission, began to dominate the 
deliberations of the League.” While the 
nation Litvinov represented, in the 
words of that same League secretary, 
the Honorable Lord Queenborough, 
quoted from an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 15th, “In- 
spired by implacable vengeance, ever 
ready to repudiate God, country, morals, 
treaties, the laws and customs of cen- 
turies and contracts, the Bolshevist 
government conducted its war against 
the established structure of human 
society. It carried on propaganda every- 
where, and under almost every con- 
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ceivable disguise.” How true this is! 

And now the League of Nations is 
ending; empty of dignity and use, it 
stands and may stand a long while like 
an old house gutted by fire, that no one 
bothers to tear down. It was predestined 
to its unhonored end. For the only asso- 
ciation of nations that could hope to be 
a strong and enduring reality, would 
be one in which the nations were joined 
not only by formal pact, but also by a 
deep sense of common brotherhood, by 
a common philosophy, by ideals and 
principles shared. A league of Com- 
munist nations, strong-linked by the 
worship of Marx and the hope of world 
revolution, could function. A league of 
Christian nations could function, could 
walk the world like a family of strong 
young brothers, unmolested and un- 
afraid, were the Christian nations in 
truth, as in name, Christian, were their 
leaders and teachers Christian, were 
God in the hearts of their people. But 
the nations are Christian as we Ameri- 
cans are Christian. God on our coins, 
and greed in our hearts. 


HERE is this hope. As what is hap- 

pening in the world becomes mani- 
fest, as in the light of burning churches 
the issue stands clear, God or Stalin, the 
Christian nations, the Christians within 
the nations, may forget their differences 
and remember their brotherhood, may 
together face the common enemy of 
Christian civilization. 

Why must Bolshevism be anti-Chris- 
tian? Why need churches be burned to 
defend a system of political economics ? 
Why can’t a man believe what he may 
about the nature and relationship of 
labor and capital, and what he will 
about God? The Communists know the 
answer to that. They are led by men of 
intellectual power, men who think clear- 
ly to logical conclusions from utterly 
false and vicious premises. They know 
that religion is central and basic and 
inescapable; that irreligion itself is but 
another religion. What God is, and what 
man is, in himself and in relation to 
God, are questions, the answers to which 
must determine men’s acts and thoughts, 
political and economic concepts in- 
cluded. 

If men be but soulless animals, fight- 
ing and breeding, crawling a moment 
under an empty sky to a death void of 
meaning, they can and should be treated 
as are the masses in Russia, cattle col- 
lectivized; fed, led, and butchered at 
need. But they who believe in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount cannot give assent 
to the sermons of Moscow. Men may 
kneel to the Father and the Son, or to 
Marx and Stalin. Not to both. “The 
Lord, Thy God, is a jealous God.” 

Too wise to be ignorant of this, the 
Communists are too wise to admit it. 
They make more effective propaganda 
by attacking the Church as the opiate 
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of the people, the eternal enemy of the 
proletariat. The Church, they tell the 
ignorant, is the agent and servant of 
capitalism, always for the few against 
the many. And many believe, impressed 
by chemical miracles, befuddled by such 
propaganda. These they push mooing 
into the pens from which there is no 
escape. 


EANWHILE, truth fills the pages 
M of history. The Church, from the 
time God was born in a barn, has been 
the refuge of the poor and the fort of the 
lowly. The House of the Father where- 
in there are no poor and no lowly, only 
the Father’s children, some more for- 
tunate for a little while than others, but 
all His children, and the weakest and 
humblest nearest His heart. Roman 
noble and Greek slave, brothers in the 
arena together, brothers in the cata- 
combs, breaking and sharing the Bread 
of Christ. Our Holy Father, himself, is 
the Brother in Christ of the humblest 
and poorest toiler who kneels to God. 
In token and proud confession of this, 
the viceroy of God on earth kneels in 
St. Peter’s, and with his own hands 
laves the bared feet of humble peasants. 

There is no rank nor office in the gift 
of the Church to which a man of lowest 
birth may not aspire; no rank nor honor 
in the Church which blood may secure 
or money buy. In the Church alone 
among human institutions poverty is an 
honor, a vow men take like an oath of 
knighthood. Mother Church, long before 
the word proletariat was coined, was 
defending the proletariat. When there 
was no other safety for them, she gave 
them sanctuary in her churches; when 
the poor sick were allowed to crawl into 
roadside hedges to die, she built them 
hospitals, nursed and fed them. Down 
through the ages to the powerful of the 
world she has said, “Whatsoever thou 
doest to the least of these, thou doest to 
me.” To the wealthy, forgetful in their 
pride of the source of their wealth, she 
has repeated through ages the warning, 
“It is harder for a rich man to enter 


into Heaven, than for a camel to pass. 


through the eye of a needle.” And now 
in these years the most enlightened pro- 
grams of those who would defend and 
lift the people, are but the echos of the 
encyclicals of the Popes. 

Yet there is neither virtue nor 
strength in hypocrisy. We must admit 
that in every century, including the 
twentieth, men have betrayed their 
Great Mother’s teachings and then have 
hidden from retribution behind her 
skirts. Christ said that the enemies of a 
man shall be those of his own household, 
and then Judas betrayed Him. We have 
had and have our Judases. Every Cath- 
olic capitalist, politician or prelate, 
who uses the power God has lent him to 
selfish ends, who does or allows social 
injustice, is a Judas. 





The concept of Communistic living, 
of common effort and property held in 
common, was not invented by Marx, 
nor first demonstrated by Bolshevists. 
What are our Christian orders but that; 
groups of men owning nothing individ- 
ually, and their little all, in common. 
But mark this wide and vital difference. 
The Bolshevists deny the right of in- 
dividual freedom and ownership, because 
to them the individual is nothing, a 
blood-oiled cog in a huge machine called 
the State. Men in the orders live as 
they do, accept obedience and forego the 
right of private possessions, for the 
glory of God; because man is so much; 





There is but this hope. As what 
is happening in the world becomes 
manifest, as in the light of burning 
churches the issue stands clear, God 
or Stalin, the Christian nations, the 
Christians within the nations, may 
forget their differences and remem- 
ber their brotherhood, may together 
face the common enemy of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Why must Bolshevism be anti- 
Christian? Why need churches be 
burned to defend a system of polit- 
ical economics? Why can’t a man 
believe what he may about the 
nature and relationship of labor 
and capital, and what he will about 
God? The Communists know the 
answer to that. They are led by 
men of intellectual power, men who 
think clearly to logical conclusions 
from utterly false and vicious prem- 
ises. They know that religion is 
central and basic and inescapable; 
that irreligion itself is but another 
religion. What God is, and what 
man is, in himself and in relation 
to God, are questions, the answers 
to which must determine men’s acts 
and thoughts, political and eco- 
nomic concepts included. 





because more important than all gold, 
all power, all kingdoms, is one man’s 
immortal soul, be that man beggar or 
prince. 

And what of today and tomorrow? 
What of us and here? Because tlie sick- 
ness of Communism hasn’t as yet in 
America reached terrible crisis, because 
the Soviet-inspired candidates of the 
Communist party in America, patroniz- 
ingly assure their fellow Americans that 
though the Communist party is always 
the revolutionary party, no immediate 
violence is intended, may we ignore the 
sickness ? Because the Communists with 
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books and magazines and radio talks, 
are busy seeding our minds with their 
poison before swinging scythes to their 
harvest, must we sit quiescent? In the 
name of fair play must we hold our 
hands at our sides and do nothing to 
defend ourselves till the dog at our 
throat has bitten? 

Believing in free speech in America, 
we need to remember that free speech, 
as all freedom, is relative. Only among 
jungle beasts can freedom be absolute. 
A free man is free to do what he 
pleases, but he must not injure his neigh- 
bor. He is free to say what he pleases, 
but only within the limits of reason and 
decency. If he be free to say he intends 
to destroy us, we must be free to say 
we won't allow that. We at least may 
be free to say we won’t pay him to teach 
our children that we must be destroyed. 
Academic freedom must be limited by 
parental freedom, the freedom of par- 
ents to decide whom they will pay to 
instruct their children. 

A teacher in a Soviet school who at- 
tempted to win his children from their 
allegiance to Soviet ideals would soon 
die. Here in America we weekly turned 
the radio over to the Communist can- 
didate for president, who is pledged to 
our ultimate destruction. Some of us 
indeed, with tender solicitude for imag- 
inary slights and constraints, sorrow 
that teachers paid by the State should be 
asked to swear allegiance to that State. 
But any teacher, any American citizen, 
who finds it humiliating to pledge alle- 
giance, not to any political party or 
particular tenet, but to his nation and 
State, should find it humiliating to ac- 
cept protection and financial support 
from that nation or State. Be that as it 
may, teachers’ oaths are not important; 
trying to keep Communism out of the 
schools by teachers’ oaths, is spitting to 
put out a forest fire. 

We must do as the Communists have 
done. We must daily live our beliefs, 
daily prepare for the struggle that is 
coming. We must daily inspire our 
children’s minds and uplift their hearts 
to the Flag and the Cross. 


Ai. we American Catholics have a 
double stake; we are doubly the 
enemy of Bolshevists; they hate us with 
a two-fold hate, because we are the 
citizens of a free democracy, because 
we are the sons of the Church that with 
uplifted Cross stands between them 
and the throne of the world. 

The day may come, if not for us, for 
our children, when like the Spanish 
Christians we must die for our country 
and the Faith. Now we must live for 
them, daily and increasingly. Forty-five 
Spanish monks in the moment of their 
death cried out, “Long live Christ the 
King.” They cried it to the squad with 
lifted rifles, and to Stalin. And they 
cried it to us. 








On Being a Convert 





Reflections Which Should Prove Enlightening to Many “Mayflower” Catholics 


—— one who has now 


been a Catholic for a quarter of a 
century, after having spent another 
quarter outside the fold, is still eligible 
to be called “‘a convert” or not, may be 
difficult to determine. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the experience of having been 
for so long a time without and then 


1 


he City of God should have left 
mpressions of a distinctive quality. 
On the day of his ordination, a 
rather gushing lady rushed up to offer 
congratulations and to receive the con- 
vert-priest’s blessing with the somewhat 
astonishing announcement: “You know, 
Father, I also am a convert. I was a 
non-Catholic until I was two weeks 


it 





is a certain element of truth 
effusion. No one was really 


born in the faith. All of us—even the 
so-called “Mayflower” Catholics—were 
at birth outside the supernatural world 


of divine grace. And the Faith is God’s 
free gift to each one, whether it came 
in infancy or in adult life. No one can 
claim it as a right. And one sometimes 
wonders how many of those who had 
the happiness to receive it in childhood 
would have had the courage or the care 
to face the difficulties which so often 
beset the convert’s path on the way to 
the fold. There is room enough for hu- 
mility in either case. 

Most of all does the convert remem- 
ber that the reception of so great a 
gift is no guarantee of perseverance 
unto the end in the grace of God. He 
needs to fear and tremble, perhaps more 
than others. All his human faults re- 
main to be struggled against, even when 
the waters of baptism have refreshed his 
soul. Not long ago there came an anon- 
ymous over the telephone—he 
suspects that it was the voice of his 
guardian angel—enquiring in words 
that were incisive and full of spiritual 
significance: “Are you the converted 
priest?” He could but wonder! 

During the first years of his Catholic 
life, the new-comer was inclined to be 
silent about the fact that he was a con- 
vert. He saw no reason why this fact 
should forever label him. And he was 
immensely complimented when people, 
learning it only after having known 
him for some time, showed surprise. He 


voice 


sensed an attitude on the part of some 
of taking 


life-time Catholics it for 





By Raymond P. Lawrence 


granted that there must be the mark of 
the spiritual parvenu somewhere about 
the person of the convert. 

If such a feeling exists, it seems 
likely that it may be somewhat justified. 
It takes a long time to unlearn the 
mannerisms and the language of that 
quite different world from which the 
convert comes. The aroma of that land 
from which he has escaped lingers about 
his spiritual garments for many a day. 
Yet the knowledge of this fact need not 
fill the convert with any undue senti- 
ments of inferiority. God has singled 
him out to bestow upon him marvelous 
gifts of grace,—perhaps just because he 
was so completely unworthy of them; 
it seems somehow like God so to act. 
The recipient must beware of spiritual 
pride; yet no one knows better than 
he how great a thing has been done for 
him. And in most cases, he has suffered 
a kind of spiritual martyrdom for the 
faith. In a purely human way, while 
giving all the credit to God, he knows 
that he need be no shrinking violet in 
the household of the Faith. 

If the convert is wise, however, he 
will seek to lose himself in that new 
world which he has found, as a drop 
is lost in the sea, in order that he may 
become wholly one with its spirit. The 
non-Catholic is of necessity an individ- 
ualist. His own spiritual affairs assume 
in his mind an importance quite beyond 
that which the ordinary Catholic feels 
about himself. When the convert finds 
himself caught up and carried along by 
the current of life which flows through 
the Mystical Body and his own indi- 
viduality counting for very little, it is 
for him an entirely new experience. Yet 
it is the very thing that his soul most 
needs and should have. 


NE of the superiors to whom the 
convert was assigned soon after 
ordination must have found him trying 
in many ways. He trusts that those 
trials may have shortened the good 
man’s purgatory later on. Whatever 
human faults the convert showed were 
invariably ascribed to the fact that he 
was a convert, whereas he felt that they 
were often simply ordinary human fail- 
ings. The convert must sometimes walk 
softly, where the life-time Catholic can 
be bold. 
He recalls being told by a lady of 
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ardent faith, a truly admirable woman, 
that only one who shared her particular 
racial ancestry could be a_ first-rate 
Catholic. Not being of that blood, he 
was slow at thinking up an adequate 
and crushing reply. But it afterwards 
occurred to him that her statement in- 
volved a sorry indictment of the Popes. 


F all Catholics were as truly Catholic 

as is the Church, the way of the con- 
vert would be smoothed. Holy Mother 
Church is a Queen indeed, “all glorious 
within,” but also “circumdata varietate.” 
If we really acted always upon the 
principle, in which we all believe, that 
in the Church of Christ there is “neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus”; or 
to modernize it, neither Italian nor 
Polish nor Irish nor German, many 
things which we emphasize unduly, 
would sink into their proper place. 

There was a family in Europe which 
gave a number of the less admirable 
Popes to the Church. Members of this 
noble house are said to have remarked: 
“God has given us the Papacy: let us 
enjoy it!” We are reminded of this 
when at rare intervals we encounter the 
kind of Catholic who regards the 
Church as a kind of exclusive club and 
membership in it as a sort of preroga- 
tive of the old families. 

The writer has found such Catholics 
to be but a small minority. He would 
prefer to remember Jerry McCarthy, 
who lost his job by too ardently defend- 
ing the convert’s action in becoming a 
Catholic. Jerry could neither read nor 
write; yet if there is a Catholic aris- 
tocracy, it is certain that he belonged 
to it. His view of the Church was as 
wide as the world and as tall as the sky. 
As he threw up the dirt with lusty 
swings from the bottom of the ditch in 
which he stood, he declared boldly, and 
recklessly as it proved, that any man 
who had seen the truth and had the 
courage to follow it deserved praise. 

People have always been asking the 
convert whether he is “satisfied,” 
“happy,” “contented” in the Church, 
questions which, however natural, seem 
foolish and difficult to answer. It is like 
asking a man whether he is satisfied 
with the mother that God gave him. 
Who could ever answer that question 
adequately ? 



































Crib and Cross 


No ONE, so far as I know, has ever 
written about the pathos of Christmas. 
Reason enough for that, one might 
think. It is at this season Divine Youth 
greets us on the threshold of a career 
that was to usher in a new age. The 
Child Whose coming we celebrate en- 
tered a tired world worn out with pagan 
vices or exhausted by futile resistance 
to imperial tyranny. It was an old man’s 
world, hard and cynical. All the pos- 
sibilities of pleasure had been tried and 
even the new sins invented by ingenious 
debauchees had grown stale; even the 
resourceful mind of Hell could devise 
nothing fresh. On the other hand, those 
who clung with fanatical zeal to pro- 
phetic promises of deliverance found 
themselves imprisoned in a cruel legal- 
ism which narrowed their sympathies 
and embittered them. And then, sud- 
denly, was found a Babe sprawling on 
His mother’s knee on Whom poured 
celestial radiance and to welcome Whom 
the very heavens had broken into song. 


The dissolute and the senile heard 
childish laughter once again issue 
youth’s challenge. A new day had 


dawned, declared the wise. In antici- 
pation of the event, Mary had sung 
her triumphant Magnificat, and aged 
Simeon, seeing the Child, declared him- 
self ready to depart, since now his dim 
eyes had beheld the salvation of God. 

Still, after nineteen centuries, re- 
membrance of that time, brings fresh 
hope to the world. For a little while 
we forget our bickering and grow 
charitable. The worldly wise turn for 
a moment to the Child. Over a rotting 
civilization blows the clean breath of 
holy infancy. No wonder that we regard 
it as a season of rejoicing and dismiss 


By Stanley B. James 


the thought that Christmas is sugges- 
tive of pathos. 

The idea however is not so fantastic 
as it sounds. It might be said in fact 
that youth ever carries a suggestion of 
pathos. It was only the other day I 
heard a boy in his teens expound what 
he was going to do with his life. It was 
a generous program he had outlined for 
himself. His ideals were sound, but, as 
I listened to him, I could not but be- 
come a little sad. It was just so that I 
talked years and years ago. How little 
I knew then of what awaited me! How 
ignorant I was of the world I was set- 
ting out to conquer! Yes, and how blind 
to my own weaknesses I was! Though 
I did not let him see it, I was nearer 
weeping than smiling as I listened to 
my young friend. These hopeful begin- 
nings often strike the experienced as 
terribly pathetic. I suppose that is why 
you so frequently see the elder women 
quietly crying to themselves at a wed- 
ding. They know. 

And as it is with the individual so 
is it with the various movements that 
have been hailed at their birth with en- 
thusiastic joy. This old world has been 
so repeatedly promised salvation that, 
whenever youth proclaims a new era, 
we who know our history books are 
fain to look the other way. Just re- 
cently I have been re-reading the 
Arthurian Legend with its stories of 
knightly adventure. The experience was 
like that of walking through an orchard 
in springtime. The world was very 
young when that Legend grew—young 
enough to believe in peerless warriors 
who dedicated their swords to God and 
distressed womanhood. Nor was its be- 
lief mere sentiment. It essayed to put 
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it into practice and to make it real. 

You remember the Crusades! They 
were, says a well-known historian, “the 
first great effort of medieval life to go 
beyond the pursuit of selfish and iso- 
lated ambitions; they were the trial- 
feat of the young world, essaying to use, 
to the glory of God and the benefit of 
man, the arms of its new knighthood.” 
It was reading of Arthur that made the 
young Francis of Assisi determine to 
enter the ranks of chivalry. Even chil- 
dren caught the infection and marched 
in their thousands to free the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Saracen. After the 
Dark Ages Christendom became once 
more young and generous, believing in 
romance and in the: possibility of re- 
building a wrecked world. But we know 
only too well how the dream ended. The 
failure, moral and military, of the Cru- 
sades nearly broke Christendom’s heart. 
“I believe the whole medieval society 
failed, because the heart went out of 
it with the loss of Jerusalem,” wrote 
G. K. Chesterton. It was a long time 
till any similar enthusiasm could cap- 
ture the heart of western society. 


UT that time came with the out- 
break of the French Revolution in 
1789. 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven,” 
wrote Wordsworth of that period. And 

Shelley ‘declared : 

“The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and em- 

pires gleam, 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.” 
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which reminds us of the later idealists 
and revolutionaries to whom we have 


made reference. The peasants who 
thronged round Him, thinking that He 
would overthrow Caesar and usher in 
an age of Jewish freedom and _ pros- 
perity, of abundant crops and untaxed 
wealth, were very like the masses who 
threw their red caps in the air and 
chanted the Marseillaise in confident 
belief that their troubles were over. It 
is hard to admit it, but we have to 
acknowledge that those cynical old Sad- 
ducees who smiled at the enthusiasm 
of the mob were not without justifica- 
tion; they knew the world better 
than the unsophisticated crowd which 
shouted “Hosanna to the Son of David.” 
They could point to other “messiahs” 
and their tragic end. St. Peter’s refusal 
to believe that his Master would be 
crucified indicates the general attitude 
among Jesus’ followers. They trusted in 
an early triumph. These provincials did 
not realize the power of the interests 
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which Jesus’ teaching 
had alarmed. They 
were like children and 
their simple-minded- 
ness, like that of chil- 
dren, was pathetic. The 
laugh was with the 
supercilious worldlings 
who knew Jerusalem 
and what it could do. 

The cynic of to-day 
may find the same 
cause for amusement in 
our Christmas celebra- 
tions. “Rejoice!” we 
say, “the Saviour has 
come. Incarnate God is 
with us. He will over- 
throw our enemies and 
deliver us from bond- 
age.” But the embit- 
tered shake their heads. 
“For nineteen hundred 
years,” they say, “you 
have been repeating 
that, but look at the 
world to-day! Experi- 
ence has made it im- 
possible for us to believe 
these hopeful myths. 
The Church which 
teaches them is being 
everywhere silenced. In 
a little while the ob- 
servance of Christmas 
in the traditional man- 
ner will be as obsolete 
as the feasts with 
which ancient Rome 
celebrated its deities.” 
And they look at us 
pityingly. 

But it is they, after 
all, who are foolish and 
ignorant. For they mis- 
understand completely 
the nature of our faith. 
The salvation of which Christmas as- 
sures us is something more than the 
social idealist and reformer  under- 
stands by the word. They are thinking 
in terms of time and we are _ think- 
ing in terms of eternity. They are 
thinking in terms of material prosperity 
and we are thinking in terms of the 
soul’s everlasting welfare. They, like Our 
Lord’s early followers, are thinking of 
His mission in political terms and we are 
thinking of it in spiritual terms. They are 
thinking of earth and we are thinking 
of Heaven. By His coming He opened 
to us the Way of Life Eternal. The In- 
fant in Mary’s arms is the sign of a 
New Humanity, holy and immortal. 
Christmas renews the promise that as 
God became Man, so we shall be made 
“partakers of the divine nature.” 


URTHER, the cheerfulness that wel- 
comes the annual return of the Child of 
Bethlehem does not overlook the Cross. 
It is under no illusions on that account. 
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Jesus Himself was under no illusion. 
Constantly He warned His disciples of 
the fate which awaited them. He dunned 
it into their ears that they were to ex- 
pect persecution. They were no crude 
fanatics expecting an easy victory whom 
He sent out to conquer the world. 
Taught by Him, they had ceased to be 
credulous peasants such as_ followed 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee, but spir- 
itually minded and clear seeing men 
who knew right well the dangerous 
character of the task they had under- 
taken. The fact that they were called to 
“suffer with Christ” was even a cause 
of rejoicing. The Crib, in their minds, 
was incomplete without the Cross. 
How often are we taunted with the 
fact that the Church is losing ground! 
“See what is taking place in Mexico, 
in Spain, in Germany, in Russia!” cry 
our critics. “You are a despised minor- 
ity, intellectually and socially negli- 
gible,” they say. And they are surprised 
when we reply: “That is a good sign. 
If the Church were flattered and pam- 
pered, if the rulers of the world were 
on its side, if the politicians and finan- 
ciers were proud to identify themselves 
with it, we might despair. But now that 
we are being driven to the catacombs, 
our ‘confidence is renewed. It is the 
peculiar character of Christianity that 
it is always being defeated but is always 
there to be defeated. It thrives on per- 
secution. It wins by fighting a losing 


battle that has no end.” With his ac- 
customed felicity G. K. Chesterton put 
this in verse. Describing Alfred the 
Great’s conflict with the heathen Danes 
who were over-running England, he 
makes the Saxon King say: 


I will even answer the mighty earl 

That asked of Wessex men 

Why they be meek and monkish 
folk, 

And bow to 
broken yoke; 

What sign have we save blood and 
smoke ? 

Here is my answer then. 


the White Lord’s 


That on you is fallen the shadow, 

And not upon the Name; 

That though we scatter and though 
we fly, 

And you hang over us like the sky, 

You are more tired of victory, 

Than we are tired of shame. 


That though you hunt the Christian 
man 

Like a hare on the hill-side, 

The hare has still more heart to run 

Than you have heart to ride. 


That though all lances split on you, 
All swords be heaved in vain, 

We have more lust again to lose 
Than you to win again. 
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lf you observe the simple folk who 
gather round the Crib at this season 
and sing their quaint old carols which 
have in them so genuine a spirit of mer- 
riment, you will note that many of them 
have tired faces and toil-worn hands. 
They are happy enough at the Birthday 
Party of their King but it is not be- 
cause they are under any illusions about 
their future. They know that, in many 
cases, they must go back to bare homes 
and drudgery. They are fully aware that 
they will still have to struggle and 
scrape for a living. It is not because 
they have been deluded by utopian hopes 
of an earthly paradise that they light 
candles and sing hymns and make gifts 
of thanksgiving. They know that the 
world will continue, right to the end, 
to treat them harshly as it has treated 
them in the past. Their Christmas re- 
joicing has no need to shut out the sight 
of the Cross. 

Christian faith is realistic. The Feast 
of the Nativity is no make-believe oc- 
casion when we can indulge in pretty 
fancies that contradict facts. The Ro- 
mance to which it introduces us is more 
than an escape from sordid realities 
such as those with which the films sup- 
ply us. The story of the coming to this 
sinful old world of Divine Childhood 
has a significance which no temporal 
sufferings can affect. For beyond both 
Crib and Cross stands the Christ of the 
Resurrection. 


G.K.C.—The Man 


By Leo Rowlands, O.S.F.C. 


Tus humorist and airy trapezist, of the English 
language was in reality one of the greatest intellects 
of his time. He threshed out a question until the 
chaff bad been sent flying and the pure grain was left. 


—_— is no finer thing than the 
ability to appreciate the worth of a 
man, prescinding entirely from creed, 
nationality, or purpose: but this is a 
trait which seems to be instinctive in 
the great heart of the American puplic. 
An Englishman remembers with no 
small emotion that a generous tribute 
was offered to the memory of King 
George V simply because he was a 
gentleman, in the best sense of the 
word; and now again, a similar homage 
is being paid to Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton because he was, evidently, a 
writer with a heart. This is a matter 
of intense gratification to the writer of 
the present article, and has the effect 
of making him feel that he could never 
hope to vie with the full and unstinted 
appreciation given recently to G. K. 
Chesterton in the American press. And 
so the justification for this article must 


be that it is written from an angle 
somewhat different from the rest—that 
is, not only out of admiration and 
human sympathy, which are quite cer- 
tainly present, but also out of gratitude, 
and also with a large element of really 
personal feeling. 

It might sound from this that I had 
actually known Chesterton in the flesh. 
As a matter of fact, I had not so known 
him. But the truth is, that he has been 
haunting me the greater part of my 
life, a figure as colossal and shadowy 
as the last quarry of The Man Who 
Was Thursday. And it is in this realm 
of unceasing influence that is found 
that personal element which, as I have 
said, might alone justify adding yet one 
more article to the general chorus of 
appreciation. 

It is well known that his family tra- 
dition was Universalist in religion and 


Liberal in politics. My own family tra- 
dition was Liberal in politics and Non- 
Conformist in religion. It is not strange, 
therefore, that when I was a boy, the 
name of G. K. Chesterton was almost 
a household word; for he wrote reg- 
ularly, in those days, for The Daily 
News, Quaker-owned, Liberal and anti- 
gambling. Then there was that other 
appearance of his, in Our Note-Book, 
in the London Illustrated News. He 
came to impress me as a Figure, like 
the singer David Ffrangcon-Davies, 
and Sarah Bernhardt the tragedienne— 
eminent and inaccessible. But this boy- 
ish feeling deepened into something 
beyond mere admiration when I read, 
and re-read (a dozen times over) his 
book Orthodoxy. Why a boy of seven- 
teen should devour a book which some 
people have described as a gala per- 
formance of fire-works, and others as 
being too dull for words, is only to be 
explained on the grounds of a similar 
progress. He was evolving from the 
traditions of his early life to a well- 
defined position, and I was moving 
from much the same start to precisely 
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the same end, namely, the Catholic 
Church. But Chesterton was the leader. 
It was curious that thereafter I could 
never escape him. If there was nothing 
new of his to read for the moment, 
there were always little reminders of 
what he had already written. I could 
not so much as go to my chapel of a 
Sunday without passing the district 
hich he immortalized in The Na- 
of Notting Hill; or Campden 

Hill, where the hero of the same ro- 
mance complained wearily of eating as 
“this process of putting alien substances 
hole in one’s head.” Neither 
uld I make a surreptitious visit to 
great Cathedral of Westminster 
thout passing the unspeakable Pim- 
lico, the very squalor of which re- 
led me that G.K. had said: “If 
ever any one could be found to love 
Pimlico for its own sake, it would be- 
yme as beautiful as Venice.” The end 

t was that he chased me into a Door- 

y which he himself did not enter for 
iny years after. Why he did not, no- 
body could understand at the time. 
Everything in his writings pointed to 
Poping it,” and imany a fervent 
rayer was offered that he might take 
1e final step. I often used to think, on 
looking at the lists of Intentions for 
Masses and Candles at Tyburn Con- 
vent, that the name of Hilaire Belloc 
was strangely prominent. “For G.K.’s 
conversion,” I used to say to myself. 
For Tyburn Convent, situated only a 
few yards away from the ancient site 
of the gallows that sped countless mar- 
tyrs to their eternal reward, is devoted 
exclusively to the conversion of Eng- 
land to the Catholic Church. But his 
delay is partly explained in his book 
[he Catholic Church and Conversion; 
and for the rest, I should say, amply 
warranted by his own mental make-up. 


into a 


OR this airy trapezist of the English 
_Sectheeat (and his denials will not 
alter the fact that he was that at times), 
this skater on magic skates over fairy 
ice, was in reality one of the intellects 
of a century. Which is to say, he not 
only arrived at solutions with ex- 
traordinary felicity, but also discerned 
difficulties which simply would not pre- 
sent themselves to a man of lesser men- 
tal calibre. And it is only a proof of 
his intellectual honesty that he had to 
thresh out a question till the chaff had 
been sent flying and the pure grain left. 
With a profound veneration for sound 
tradition, he was, nevertheless, the 
ipion of reason, even as the Church 
is—witness the first incident in The 
Innocence of Father Brown. Neither 
vould any action of his warrant the 
assumption that he was likely to do 
exactly the same thing in the future. 
It all depended on the rights and 
wrongs of the case. 

He was, for example, a pro-Boer at 





chan 





the close of the nineteenth century, 
simply because he was convinced that 
the Boers were right and the British 
waging a war of unjust aggression. 
But he was almost fanatically pro- 
English in 1914, because he hated Prus- 
sian Kultur as a pagan product—and 
events have since proved how right his 
instincts were. “The Prussians,” he 
would say, “were the last nation in 
Europe to receive Christian Baptism, 
and if one may be pardoned for the 
moment borrowing a metaphor from 
vaccination, it did not seem to take.” 
The very construction of a German 
phrase infuriated him: such a sentence 
as “the out-leaning from the carriage- 
windows is hereby because of the 





“In the matter of religion, I have 
been much concerned with contro- 
versies about rather provocative 
problems; and have finally adopted 
a position which to many is itself a 
provocation. I have grieved my well- 
wishers, and many of the wise and 
prudent, by my reckless course in 
becoming a Christian, an orthodox 
Christian, and finally a Catholic in 
the sense of a Roman Catholic. Now 
in most of the matters of which they 
chiefly disapprove, I am not in the 
least ashamed of myself. As an apol- 
ogist I am the reverse of apologetic. 
So far as a man may be proud of a 
religion rooted in humility, I am 
very proud of my religion; I am es- 
pecially proud of those parts of it 
that are most commonly called su- 
perstition. I am proud of being fet- 
tered by antiquated dogmas and 
enslaved by dead creeds (as my 
journalistic friends repeat with so 
much pertinacity), for I know very 
well that it is the heretical creeds 
that are dead, and that it is only 
the reasonable dogma that lives long 
enough to be called antiquated.”— 
Autobiography. 





therewith bound-up danger strongly 
forbidden” evoked a whole article from 
him. But that is about the only out-and- 
out splenetic thing I ever remember 
him to have written. Usually, his con- 
troversy was tempered with kindliness, 
and when he delivered a home-thrust, it 
was always with a clean sword. The 
metaphor, you will notice, savors of a 
by-gone age. But then, Chesterton an- 
swered to the charge of being a 
Mediaevalist—which is not surprising, 
seeing that he was filled with that sense 
of the fundamental equality of men 
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which is more truly a feature of the 
thirteenth century than of the twentieth, 
and with a chivalrous consecration of 
energies which is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. 

Perhaps we might venture to call 
him a Troubadour, a term which im- 
plies three things, arms, song and a 
Lady. As to the first, few opponents 
cared to cross swords with him more 
than once. A single paragraph of his 
would leave the case for divorce or 
birth-control in fragments; and fancy 
religions suffered a like fate. You might 
be repelled or attracted by his manner- 
isms of style, you might like or dislike 
the peculiar crispness of his prose; but, 
if you were fair-minded, you must per- 
force acknowledge the breadth of his 
outlook and the drive of his logic. 


HESE things came home to me the 

night before his death was an- 
nounced, when I was re-reading his 
Catholic Church and Conversion. But 
it occurred to me at the same time how 
few people, comparatively, knew him 
as a poet. In his prose you could hear 
the clash of arms combined with Gar- 
gantuan laughter; but in his poetry 
there was the song of the countryside, 
accentuated occasionally with the thump 
of the pewter-pot, but often reaching 
into the mystery of the sunset. Therein 
you see what a child he was at heart, 
and realize how this child-like Trouba- 
dour of our own times had his Mother 
and his Lady in one—the Blessed 
Mother of God. 

The Chester-Belloc combination had 
always been noted, and even notorious 
—for there have not lacked those who 
made it synonymous with the consump- 
tion of beer! But it was always a league 
for the preservation of those age-old 
traditions by which men have grown 
great and strong, for the preservation, 
too, of comnion-sense and happy laugh- 
ter. But since the fateful day when 
Chesterton took the step which sun- 
dered him from the partial culture of 
Protestantism and put him in posses- 
sion of the full heritage of the great 
Latin civilization, the two have stood 
shoulder to shoulder fighting for Some- 
thing which is in time yet extends into 
the confines of Eternity, the Catholic 
Faith. 

Not only England, but all the English- 
speaking peoples, have lost a poet, an 
idealist, yet withal a true human being. 
This is, of course, speaking according 
to the flesh. Actually, nothing positive 
is lost: “Regem, cui omnia vivunt, venite 
adoremus.” And God, who alone could 
fashion a man to speak the everlasting 
verities through the fairy talee of 
childhood, will find a way to perpetuate 
the message of one who charmed the 


ears and heart of a race grown old- 


with its own futilities. 
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The 


Sue could not tell the stories as his 
father did; she had not his gift of 
words. Yet she tried very patiently, this 
Spanish lady, for it was the night of 
Navidad, Christmas Eve. The fever- 
striken boy, buried in the white 
blankets of the high bedstead, fixed his 
burning black eyes on her and gripped 
her hand. 

When she told him the story of the 
beautiful young queen who was changed 
into a dove, he interrupted to ask, “But, 
mother, you have not said her name; 
what was the beautiful queen’s name?” 

And while the poor, bowed lady in 
black tried to invent a name that would 
appeal to a child of ten, he released her 
hand and answered his own question, 
moistening his parched lips. 

“The Rose Queen, that is her name, 
mother. You do not know this story as 
well as my father knows it. When is he 
coming ?” 

That was another question the lady 
could not answer. So she hurried on 
and told him the adventure of the boy 
whose shoes were turned to butter, 
which is a much easier story to tell. 
Besides, he had memorized the last 
words of that story from having heard 
his father recite them. They are, “And 
everything remained in peace and the 
favor of Dios.” 

She tried to put into these words the 
calm, measured tone his father used, 
striving as she spoke them against the 
fear that had its fingers locked about her 
throat. She saw then that the boy slept. 
His hand, when she placed it under the 
covers, seemed cool, but when she 
touched his cheeks and forehead they 
were still dry and hot. She knelt beside 
the bed. 

Lola, their aged servant, entered on 
tiptoe. “The doctor,” she whispered, 
twisting her hands in her white apron. 
“I think, perhaps, I have seen him 
climbing the hill, Sefiora. Come.” 

When they had crossed to a barred 
balcony window in another room they 
looked together down a cobble-stoned 
street that wound up from the plaza of 
the town. The light of sunset lay coldly 
on the low red roofs below them but 
left blue shadows in the ancient street. 

“TI do not see—” said the lady. “There 
is a patrol of soldiers.” 

“Then I was mistaken,” said Lola. 
“My sight grows so dim. Now you must 
sit down and rest.” She led her mistress 
to a chair by the fireplace. The lady 


Night of Hope 


By Raphael Johnson 


suffered herself to be patted and pushed 
and bolstered with cushions. For a mo- 
ment she closed her eyes. When she 
opened them Lola was back with a sil- 
ver tray. On it were a bowl of steaming 
soup and some small rolled pastries. 

“See, they did not get my tray, the 
villains,” said Lola. “I had it hidden in 
the patio fountain. If time had allowed 
I might have hidden all the silverware.” 

“T have said I shall not eat,” said the 
lady. 

The old servant paid no attention. She 
hobbled about busily, set a new log on 
the red ashes in the fireplace, lit the oil 
lamp. 

“Now you must eat or I shall feed 
you as when you were a baby. Only then 
you did not have to use my pewter 
spoon. Ah well, it will all come again— 
what you said to the boy. Peace and the 
favor of Dios. Have not the brave sol- 
diers taken the town from those Red 
enemies of God? And the Sefior Cap- 
tain—he will return to his little boy.” 
With that she collapsed suddenly upon 
the hearthstone, sitting there and hug- 
ging her knees and sobbing. 

“Hush!” commanded the lady. She 
was gazing steadfastly at a picture above 
the fireplace. It had been the portrait 
of a Spanish army officer, but the fea- 
tures were mutilated. A knife held in a 
vandal’s hand had slashed the canvas 
with a crisscross of cuts. The lady 
shuddered. That had been the one act 
of the raiding Communists which she 
would find hard to forgive. Her silver- 
ware and gold candlesticks, her pottery, 
even the shattered statue of the Virgin 
in the patio, could be replaced, but not 
the pictured face. If it was true that 
he lay dead upon the battlefield, and 
if the Holy Child on the night of His 
nativity should bring no gift but instead 
take away her boy also, then she would 
be denied even the cold comfort of see- 
ing that pictured face. Only the eyes 
were undefaced. His eyes, merry and 
grave at once, so like his son’s. The 
licking flames on the new log flared up 
so that the eyes smiled at her. 


N A scarred hillside some fifty 

miles away a wan early moon 
struggled through clouds to look upon 
what two days before had been a peace- 
ful vineyard. The hillside was torn with 
great gashes like open wounds. The 
vines had been torn and trampled into 
a tangle of prostrate growths. Shallow 
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trenches were choked with strands of 
barbed wire, abandoned haversacks and 
blankets, broken rifles — and with 
corpses. Instead of the warm, musky 
smell of the grape, there brooded over 
the hillside a subtle odor of decay. 

The burial parties had withdrawn for 
the night from their unfinished task, but 
a lone soldier wandered like a ghoul 
over the battlefield. He wore an oriental 
headdress. Shivering slightly with the 
cold, and moaning softly to himself, he 
bent over each body, looked carefully 
at each face and walked on. 

The lady sat by the bedside as the 
moonlight came across the dark roofs. 
The child turned upon his pillow. His 
eyes opened and he smiled. 

“Has he come?” he asked confidently. 

The mother shook her head slowly. 
The boy fell back upon his pillow with 
a weak cough. 

“T dreamed that he had come and that 
he was telling me the story of the Wise 
Men. They will come before he does, 
and I have not yet hidden my slippers. 
Neither have I set my shoes in the win- 
dow, mother. The Wise Men will not 
know where to put my gifts.” 


4"T IS early yet,” said his mother 
soothingly. “I shall place your big 
shoes in the window, and hide your 
slippers too. First you must say a 
prayer.” She had a crucifix in her hand 
and now she laid it in his. “You must 
say a prayer,” she repeated, “so that the 
Holy Child, the Santo Niiio, may know 
that you are ready for the gifts he 
sends. You must tell Him that you are 
sorry ever to have offended Him. . .” 
Her voice broke a little so that the child 
opened his eyes again to look at her. 

“T have said this prayer already and 
I keep it in my mind as you told me. 
I dreamed that the Santo Nifo in his 
crib was listening as I said it and that 
he smiled. Then it was that my father 
came. Perhaps he is out there by the 
warm fireplace. Take me out there; I 
am cold again.” 

From below came the sound of three 
measured knocks of the iron ring upon 
the street door. The boy started up, his 
eyes luminous. 

“That is he! I knew he would come. 
Go, mother; hurry to let him in. Lola 
is too slow.” 

“Tt may not be your father.” She rose. 
There was a sound of bolts being drawn, 
then voices. 
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“No, it is not he.” The child sighed 
deeply and fell back on the pillow. 

Lola appeared. “The doctor at last 
is back, Sefiora.” 

“And the—a priest?” the 
questioned, whispering. 

“He is alone.” 

The doctor, a spare, middle-aged 
figure in uniform, bowed as the lady 
entered the living room. “I could not 
return before,” he told her. “There are 
so many wounded. Not only our own 
men, but so many of the other side 
whom we must care for. Since they 
burned the hospital I have to operate 
on a table in a wineshop. But the boy— 
how is he? Has the fever broken? No?” 

“There is no news of my husband,” 
said the lady as if making a state- 


ment 


mother 


‘News, no. Hope, yes.” 

“There is always hope,” said the lady. 
“This is the night of hope. But is there 
no priest?’ 

“Only one old chaplain. He attends 
the dying soldiers. There are so many. 
They did not spare one priest in this 
town?” 

“Not one. All are martyrs.” 

A querulous cry from the sickroom. 
The physician took up his bag and en- 
tered 

When they returned his drawn face 
was still grave. “The crisis will come 
during the night. If the medicine I have 
given him breaks this fever, which I 
trust it will, you need have no fear.” 

“He asks to come out here in front 
of the fireplace. Always on the eve of 
avidad his father would tell him stories 
by the firelight. That is why he asks 


“Tt would do no harm if he is warmly 
wrapped. I must go now.” 


At the stairway he paused. “I said 
there was no news of your husband, 
Sefiora. I went to his regiment and 


could learn nothing more than that he 
is missing. Except this: his Moorish 
body-servant also is reported missing.” 
VT 2.5. 40 
Moorish? 


44aq9ES. He was in command of Afri- 
can troops. You did not know 
that?” 

“We have had only one letter—that 
he would be home today. When I went 
down to your headquarters to plead for 
a physician I saw no Moors.” 

“Those blacks! Ah, I fear them,” 
said Lola. She made the sign of the 
cross and peered apprehensively out the 
window 

“They are camped outside the town,” 
the doctor explained. “They have fought 
bravely. Strange, is it not? The Moors, 
who for centuries strove to banish Christ 
from Spain, now come to give Him back 
to wus. 


On the torn vineyard hillside the sol- 
dier continued his weary search. At the 


base of the hill a small stream ran 
through clumps of beech trees. They 
were still heavily leaved, although their 
foliage was torn by artillery with great 
rents that let in the moonlight. Here a 
stand had been made, for under the 
overhanging limbs lay many dead, some 
prone as if they had sought this peace- 
ful place to rest, others sprawled in 
grotesque attitudes. The trees rustled 
weirdly. The little stream, tumbling 
over its shallows, made a gurgling noise 
that was almost like speech. The soldier 
stood on its bank and listened. Another 
sound came to him, a feeble ghost of a 
sound—a human voice! 

He ran up the bank at a shambling 
gait, his iron-shod field shoes slipping 
on the spiny, frozen grass. At the edge 
of a darker thicket two trees had been 
unrooted by shell fire. It was silent 
here. The soldier halted and called out 
in a peculiar high-pitched cadence. He 
called again and this time had an an- 
swer. From beneath the further of the 
fallen beech trees came the same ap- 
pealing voice he had heard before, feeble, 
ghostlike. 


HE soldier pushed his way through 

the fallen branches; he thrust them 
aside; with a long knife from his belt 
he cut them away. There in the crater 
under the trunk he discovered a man in 
officer’s uniform. He sought to free him. 

“Give me water first,” said the officer. 
The soldier held his canteen to the 
pinioned man’s lips. 

“You came at last, Ibrahim,” he said 
when he had drunk. “I am not wounded; 
only a few scratches, that is. But the 
shell flung this splinter of wood on me 
and I have been too weak to roll it off. 
It has been pleasant here but a trifle 
lonesome. Why did you not come be- 
fore?” 

The soldier spoke Spanish but with 
a very different accent from that of his 
commander. “I have searched for two 
nights, Master. I came by here last 
night and heard something, but I 
thought, ‘No, it is only the water rush- 
ing by— ” 

“Tt is never a good idea for you to 
think. Fortunately you did not stop to 
do that this time. Now get a strong 
branch and put your stronger back be- 
hind it to roll this tree off my arm. It 
is only my arm that is held down. It 
will not be a very good arm when you 
are through, but what is an arm? Did 
not God give us two? Come now; to 
work. We have a journey before us to- 
night.” 


Lola had placed a pallet bed in front 
of the fireplace and piled more logs upon 
the blaze so that the sick child’s cheeks 
were flushed an even brighter red. He 
still grasped the crucifix. His mother 
sat beside him on a low stool. 

“You forgot what comes after that 
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last story,” he told her. “You should 
have said, ‘Now this story is ended. It 
has gone straight up the chimney. Now 
down the chimney comes my lady of the 
ashes, Maria Cenicienta, to entertain 
us.’ That is the way the story ends, 
and then you must tell about Maria and 
her slipper.” 

“Your mother is very tired now,” in- 
terposed Lola, whose lumpy form was 
crouched on the broad step of the fire- 
place. “It would be good that you both 
rest and let old Lola watch for the 
wise men’s coming — and for your 
father.” 

“How foolishly you talk sometimes, 
Lola!” said the lady. “J tired! No. I 
am as fresh as the grass in the morn- 
ing.’ She turned to the child and 
showed him that her lips were smiling, 
His eyes were too young to see the 
tragic fears in hers, but he shifted un- 
easily on his low bed. 

“You may both sleep,” he said. “TI 
can see my shoes on the balcony win- 
dow very well. This year I will see the 
Wise Men too. They will not catch me 
sleeping. But tell me first, why is it that 
I do not hear the churchbells? I heard 
them very well a little while ago when 
I was asleep. Is it not time that the 
bells ring again for the Santo Nifio?” 

His mother laid her cooling hand on 
his forehead. She kept her smile as she 
said, “Do you not wish then that I tell 
you of how the Wise Men followed the 
star to the manger? I know that story 
very well, much better than the others.” 

“No; not yet. That story my father 
will tell when he comes. He always 
said that the church bells rang to an- 
nounce that the gates of heaven had 
opened and that the Holy Child was 
coming down again to earth. Why is it 
I cannot hear the bells tonight?” 


HE did not answer him. Instead she 
recited the tale of Maria Cenicienta 
and how her tiny glass slipper, which 
she dropped when she ran home from 
the grand ball ‘at midnight, was found 
by the fairy prince. It is a very ancient 
tale. He did not interrupt, and after a 
time she noticed that he was asleep. 
She put out the lamp and then sat beside 
Lola on the broad step of the fireplace. 
Together the two women gazed upon 
the child’s face in the flickering firelight 
and listened to his troubled breathing. 
The old servant put an arm around the 
slim shoulders of her mistress and 
touched her cheek with a toil-roughened 
hand. 
“Remember, Sefiora—it is the night 
of hope.” 


Two bedraggled figures in uniform 
stood by the dark roadside. The soldier, 
taller of the two, supported the officer 
with one arm and waved at the pass- 
ing motor trucks with the other. The 
trucks chugged past with a swirl of 
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“J HEARD THEM. WAS IT NOT BEAUTIFUL?” 


THEY TURNED TO SEE THE BOY SITTING UPRIGHT, 


choking, invisible dust. Their lights 
were very dim. Bearded, dust-grimed 
faces looked down at the wayside 
stragglers indifferently. Rifle barrels 
pointing at the sky swayed crazily. 
“Infantry,” said the officer. “Rein- 
forcements. Now we shall push on.” His 
tunic skirt had been cut and fashioned 
into a crude sling for his injured arm. 
He leaned heavily against the soldier. 


lengthy gap developed in the pro- 
cession. Its cause became apparent 

when the next truck of the convoy ap- 
proached coughing and sputtering and 
with loud back-firing. The driver swung 
his vehicle off the road and halted. A 
mechanic in a greasy jumper ran for- 
ward and lifted its hood. A sergeant 
stepped down from the seat and waved 
for the succeeding trucks to pass. 

The officer limped toward him. 

“How long will you be delayed?” 

The sergeant recognized his uniform 
and saluted. “Only a few minutes we 
hope, my captain.” Then he looked 
closer. “But the captain is not of our 
regiment ?” 

“No; but have you not room for two 
comrades on the night of Navidad?” 

“Most assuredly. But”—doubtfully— 
“the captain is wounded. He should per- 
haps wait for an ambulance—” 

“I have received orders from three 


very wise men to proceed to the next 
town immediately, Sergeant.” 

The sergeant stared at him, open- 
mouthed. 


In the old house above the plaza the 
hearth fire was burning low. The child 
still slept. His mother’s head had fallen 
onto the faithful Lola’s shoulder and 
her eyes were closed, but when the old 
servant, reaching carefully, placed 
another log on the embers the lady 
started up and murmured defensively, 
“T was awake.” 

“Of course, Sefiora. But the little 
one sleeps, and his breathing is quieter. 
He must have been dreaming of the 
Santo Nifio because once he smiled and 
opened his eyes. What, think you, can 
we put into those shoes at the window? 
There are no sweets or fruits, but I 
have a holy card—” 

“Hush! How you talk! You will wake 
him indeed with your chatter.” The lady 
bent over the boy. 

From down the street came a con- 
fused sound of shouting that might 
have been a cheer and might have been 
the roar of a mob. Lola gave a little 
cry and clasped her hands before her 
throat. 


HE Moors. Heaven protect us. 
Now they are looting. Why could 






not that officer-doctor have left a sentry 
to guard us?” 

The lady peered through her barred 
windows into the plaza below. 

“There are more soldiers who have 
just come, and the others greet them,” 
she reported. “I see no Moors. But why 
should you fear the Moors? They have 
come to free us. They cannot be seeking 
loot from us who are now poorer than 
plucked birds. Besides, does not my 
husband command such men ?” 


OLA made no answer, but mumbled 
to herself. Peasant tradition was 
strong in her. 

“TI heard them. Was it not beautiful ?” 

They turned to see the boy sitting 
upright, his hair on end. His eyes were 
still feverishly bright. Lola ran to draw 
the covers about his shoulders. 

“What did you hear, little one?” 

“The bells. Now it is time that I hear 
the story of the men who followed the 
star. Is my father not come, even yet?” 

The lady stroked his forehead. It 
was still hot, but slightly moist to the 
touch. “Your father may not be able 
to come after all—not tonight.” 

“Oh, he will come. But perhaps he 
will be too late to tell me the story. 
Are you sure that you know it, 
Mother ?” 

“Of course. There were three wise 
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men in the East. Some say that they 
were kings, each in his own country. 
At any rate, they were called men of 
wisdom because they studied the heav- 
enly They watched the skies 
every night to learn more about its 
secrets, and from time to time they 
sent messengers to inform each other of 
the discoveries they had made. In par- 
ticular, they were interested in the 
prophecies which were told them by 


bodies. 


the Jews that a miraculously bright 
star would announce salvation to the 
world—” 
“And one night the star came—but, 
mother, you did not tell their names.” 
“IT forgot. There was Melchior. And 


Caspar. And—and—” 
“And Balthasar. He is the one who 
bears the gifts.” 


“Yes. Well, when the bright star 
was seen in the heavens—” 

“But you have not told what they 
were 


“One was old, and one was younger. 


Now let me see—what of the other?” 

“T will tell that part, mother, and then 
you may relate the rest. Melchior was 
a venerable man from Asia. Caspar was 
young and had fair skin. Balthasar was 
so dark that his skin might have been 
called black. So the three represented 
the three principal divisions of the 
human race. ... Now you should tell 
how they met and followed the star.” 


The officer paused a few minutes at 
the plaza in front of the ruined church. 
He looked at the shattered bell-tower, 
the smoke-blackened facade, the gutted 
interior, the dark patches on steps and 
pavement. Some of these patches were 
black where bonfires had destroyed vest- 
ments and articles of devotion. Others 
were a strange reddish brown. 

On the soldier’s arm he toiled up the 
steep street. “To think—” he panted, “‘to 
think that this was done, not by men 
of an alien race, but by my own blood 
brothers! Hurry, Ibrahim. I can visit 
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my home now for but one short hour.” 

“And then the hospital ?” 

“Yes, yes. If you insist.” 

He raised the old iron doorknocker 
and let it fall three times. A face ap- 
peared dimly at a window above. After 
an interval Lola cautiously opened the 
door. She peered at the tall soldier in 
the fez, and made an ineffectual effort 
to close the door again, then fled 
stumbling up the stairs. 

The mother, clasping her child tight 
in her arms, felt the perspiration which 
told that his fever was broken. 

“The Moors! The Moors!” sobbed 
Lola. 

The tall African entered the room. 
The captain, beside him, made a gallant 
pretence of walking without assistance. 
“See!” said the child, “it is Balthasar. 
And my father has come with him. Has 
Balthasar brought gifts, father ?” 

“He has brought Spain a very great 
gift,” said the captain. 

It was almost morning. 


The Piety of Anti-Christ 


By Hiram Forde 


THE Jeaders of the “Revolution”? in Mexico, the pro- 
tagonists of the Sex-Socialistic educational program, 
allow their better sentiments to prevail over their polit- 
ical convictions when it is a question of their own 
children. These they send to religious schools outside of 
Mexico, where they may obtain all the advantages which 
ave denied the ordinary people of that unhappy country. 


flects good breeding and good sense. It 
would be rude to tell a mother that her 
angel is a brat. It would be temerarious 


to stress the significance of the Karl 
Marx mural in the National Palace of 
Mexico City in the presence of Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas. But when the 
apostles of the “new world order” in 
their private affairs and to their per- 
sonal advantage employ a criterion at 
odds with the sacrosanct principles of 
the “Revolution,” recusancy to which 
they will not tolerate in others, their 
hypocrisy becomes simply odious. 

One of the “conquests” of the Mex- 
ican Reform of 1857 was compulsory 
civil marriage. Thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, innumerable properties con- 
fiscated, entire families impoverished, 
and the nation was converted into a 
charnel house to “vindicate” the Liberal 
doctrine that children born of sacra- 
mental wedlock are illegitimate. Never- 
theless the supreme leader of the Re- 
form, Benito Juarez, since raised to the 
category of Benemérito de las Americas 


—Well-Deserving of the Americas— 
when his daughter’s hand was asked in 
civil marriage, took offence and dis- 
missed the suitor with the statement 
that “his daughter was honest and civil 
marriage was a contract of concubin- 
age.” 

The Mexican “Revolution,” which 
began in 1914, has pronounced compul- 
sory Sex-Socialistic education to be the 
Alpha and Omega of its mission here on 
earth. In June, 1934, General Calles 
proclaimed that the consciences of the 
children belong to the “Revolution,” 
and one month later Ambassador Dan- 
iels heartily endorsed the “ideal, which 
is the only one that can give to Mexico 
the high place visioned for it by its 
statesmen.” But the magnates of the 
“Revolution,” who have turned Mexico 
into a shambles in their audacious at- 
tempt to replace the God-myth by a 
“true scientific and rational explanation” 
of the phenomena of the Universe, allow 
their better sentiments to prevail over 
their philosophical convictions when the 
moral welfare of their own children is 


at stake. Plutarco Elias Calles, who as 
Supreme Chief of the “Revolution” pro- 
claimed the Sex-Socialistic program, 
sent his own daughters to St. Joseph’s 
Catholic School, San Diego, California. 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio, during whose 
presidential administration the Sex- 
Socialistic program was first discussed, 
sent his own sons to St. Benedict’s 
Catholic School, Topeka, Kansas. Joa- 
quin Amaro, Minister of War and 
sanguinary persecutor of the 1926-1929 
epoch, employs Catholic Sisters as 
tutors for his own children. 

The rank and file of the Mexican 
people, who live beyond the pale of the 
official tourist zone, when they partake 
of the Sacraments incur the risk of fine, 
imprisonment or worse. But the mag- 
nates of the “Revolution,” authors of 
the penal code that qualifies the prac- 
tice of religion as a crime more heinous 
than traffic in drugs, these gentlemen, 
for the Christian baptism, the first com- 
munion or the marriage of one of their 
kith and kin, convert their private 
homes into veritable shrines and fete 
the priest, although immediately there- 
after they may order his arrest and sum- 
mary execution, as one general actually 
did. A member of the cabinet, Montes 
de Oca, when accused of having ex- 
tended certain courtesies to Catholics, 
retorted: “I enter churches because in 
Mexico they contain the most valuable 
art treasures, but I do not conceal my 
visits. Not so one of our accusers, Gen- 
eral Manuel Perez Trevifio (Minister 
of Agriculture), who a few days ago 
attended the baptism of his son Alvaro, 
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whose godfather was the President of 
the Republic. General Manuel Perez 
Trevifio improvised a small altar in one 
of the rooms of his residence and a 
Catholic priest secretly officiated at the 
ceremony.” 

Of course not all revolutionary mag- 
nates are insincere. Lenin and Lucifer, 
children of the notorious ex-governor of 


Tabasco, Garrido Canabal, certainly 
were not christened by a Catholic 
priest. 


Revolutionary cynicism is carried to 
its fullest expression in the matter of 
Agrarian Reform, the term used to 
designate collective ownership of agri- 
cultural property. Obviously, to recon- 
struct the land tenure system along the 
lines that obtained in the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and the Peru of the Incas, 
transferring hundreds of thousands of 
workers to political exploitation, the 
elimination of the individual proprietor 
is a necessary condition. This has been 
done, or very nearly done, but will not 
be completely done until the vast 
plantations acquired by the agrarian 
leaders themselves are confiscated—ex- 
propriated is the revolutionary word— 
and the prospect is remote that any of 
the following estates will be molested: 
Soledad de la Mota, Santa Barbara, El 
Monte belonging to Plutarco Elias 
Calles; San Rafael belonging to Aaron 
Saenz; La Ufa belonging to Carlos 
Riva Palacio; Terrenates belonging to 
Luis L. Leon; the vast extensions in 
Guerrero and Coahuila belonging to 
Manuel Perez Treviiio, etc. 

It may seem strange that Plutarco 
Elias Calles’ vast holdings in Mexico 
have been respected. In my opinion, it 
is unlikely that they will be molested. 
Calles enjoys the backing and confi- 
dence of important influences within our 
own administration and continues to be 
an outstanding figure in the World Rev- 
olution movement. His exit from Mex- 
ico came about as a result of personal 
friction with Cardenas, brought to a 
head by the scheming of Portes Gil. It 
makes no difference how these leaders 
may jangle among themselves—each one 
trying to control or rather to exploit 
the revolutionary machine for per- 
sonal profit—they are united on the main 
issue, namely, the imposition of the 
Communistic system, the destruction of 
the Church and the suppression of the 
very name of God. 

Decree Number One, promulgated by 
Calles in 1918 when he took office as 
governor of the State of Sonora is a 
classic example of revolutionary cyni- 
cism at its best—or worst. This decree 
made possession of or traffic in spiri- 
tuous liquors a capital offence and won 
for the future Supreme Chief the en- 
thusiastic support of certain  self- 
righteous sectors of the American pub- 
lic. The first batch of Indians brought 
in for execution found Calles stagger- 
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The Innkeeper Remembers 
By Carl J. Wileshal 


Do you remember, Mary, your sad plight 

In crowded Bethlehem that Christmas night— 

The wind was sharp, the stars were cold and white? 
I remember, Mary... . 


Do you recall the keeper at the inn, 

The haughty man who said there was no room, 

The scornful man who would not take you in 

But turned you out into the cold and gloom? 
I remember, Mary... . 


“Such lowly folk my house will never hold!” 
He said, and sent you out into the cold, 
Though puzzled at the fairness of your face 
(You were a royal maiden full of grace!) 
And Joseph, patient and uncommon mild 
(The guardian of the Mother and her Child!) 


I do recall that Christmas night you came. 
Upon my shoulders rests the awful blame: 
For I, when given to the ways of sin, 

Am still the guilty keeper of the inn! ... 








ing drunk. The Indians were lined up 
against a wall. The “dry” governor 
called for brandy. An obliging friend 
was prevailed upon to go out and search 
for it. He returned with two bottles and 
the chief, filling a water glass brimming 
full, demanded: “Where did you get it?” 
“From the American consul,” replied 
the friend. “You can’t shoot him.” And 
the bloody corpses of the luckless In- 
dians, sprawled in uncouth postures be- 
fore the adobe wall, were evidence that 
under some circumstances diplomatic 
immunity becomes a valuable asset. 

One wonders if Calles, now an old 
man in exile, broken in health, on those 
frequent occasions when he seeks relief 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Los Angeles, 
California, recalls the wholesale destruc- 
tion of similar institutions in Mexico, 
when in 1926, at his command, packs of 
Black and Tans sallied forth and as- 
saulted asylums, convents, hospitals and 
schools. One wonders if, while the Sis- 
ters of St. Vincent’s minister to his 
comfort, his thoughts wander to his own 
country, Catholic Mexico, once so gay, 
now so dreary, where thousands of re- 
ligious, hounded by the Thing to which 
the old man sold his soul, are living in 
utter destitution, hidden in tenements, 
sleeping on floors, in imminent danger 
of arrest, fine and imprisonment, for 
the crime of confessing Christ and min- 
istering to the poor. 

Several months ago Ralph Adams 
Cram, in a magazine article, exhorted 
all and sundry to show respect for the 
integrity of President Lazaro Cardenas 


who, according to the writer cited, is 
not exploiting Communism for personal 
profit, by following a “tongues off pol- 
icy” in regard to his administration. We 
do not challenge President Cardenas’ 
honesty any more than we challenge 
Mr. Cram’s sincerity, but we do be- 
lieve that the Mexican journalist, En- 
rique Valay, paints a more accurate pic- 
ture than the American tourist, Ralph 
Adams Cram. Mr. Valay tells us: “Even 
today with reference to one of the most 
honorable of revolutionary presidents 
—it is a fact that Don Lazaro Cardenas 
has promised to finish his term without 
more goods than those that represent 
his salary earned. But his brother, Don 
Damaso, who yesterday was nobody, 
today is a_ sufficiently wealthy and 
dominating figure in the official and 
business life of the capital.” 

We can imagine the magnates of the 
Mexican “Revolution” winking at each 
other on those occasions when the 
American Ambassador sallies forth in 
their defence. Little does Mr. Daniels 
suspect that while he extols Sex-So- 
cialism in the public schools of Mexico, 
the men responsible for the program are 
scrutinizing the prospectus of the 
Catholic institution abroad which their 
own children will attend; little does he 
suspect that while he spellbinds admir- 
ing tourists with a word picture of the 
great uplift, his government’s protégés 
are contemplating with satisfaction the 
last statement of their account in the 
New York or London bank they 
patronize. 














































































































































































































































































Whither Europe? 





Spain is at Present the Focal Point in the Battle of Forces That Have Long 


Tue Spanish civil war drags on at 
the time of writing, and an early con- 
clusion seems still remote. Even the fall 
of Madrid, announced as “imminent” 
for several months, has been delayed for 
a considerable period. The city has not 
yet even been encircled, and General 
Franco’s troops have apparently found 
it impossible to cause enough damage 
by bombing the roads and railways 
leading towards the east to prevent con- 
tinuous communication and supplies. It 
is important that these facts be faced 
squarely if we are to form any clear 
judgment of what is likely to happen in 
the coming months. 


Spain's Destiny 

N THE whole, General Franco’s 

triumph has been less rapid than 
seemed likely a month ago. The delay 
suggests that he will have a tremendous 
task in consolidating the military dic- 
tatorship which is the only hope of re- 
storing peace and ordered government 
in Spain. But the wider results of his 
revolt against the Socialist Government 
have been enormously important. 
Several years ago I wrote in these 
pages that it was quite conceivable that 
Spain would again lead the counter-at- 
tack the whole of Christendom 
against the forces of anarchy in Europe, 
just as she led the Counter-Reformation 
in the days of St. Ignatius Loyola and 
St. Theresa. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in the past six months we have 


tor 


seen Spain once more fulfilling that 
splendid destiny. But the campaign has 
only opened, and its success is still far 


off. 

All over the world the haunting fear 
§ Communism as a plague which could 
never be withstood has been diminished 
as a result of the Catholic uprising in 
Spain. Hitler, it is true, had challenged 
Russian Communism in Germany with 
equal vigor and with more rapid suc- 
cess. But in overpowering Communism 
in Germany he also extinguished many 
of the most valued institutions of mod- 
ern civilization. He not only suppressed 
every Catholic organization which he 
had not been able to absorb but he 
openly attacked the Catholic Church and 
deprived it of indispensable liberties. 
And these attacks on the Church were 





Been Struggling for the Mastery of Europe and the World 


By Denis Gwynn 


accompanied by an extraordinary prop- 
aganda in favor of a neo-pagan religion, 
which is even now being widely incul- 
cated among the youth of Germany un- 
der the direction of Herr Rosenberg 
and other official leaders of the Nazi 
State. 

Even six months ago there was no 
apparent reason to feel sure that the 
incessant activity of the international 
Communists could be prevented from 
achieving their avowed aim of captur- 
ing first Spain, and then France. Ger- 
many had consolidated her new position 
as the chief rival to Bolshevik Russia, 
but the resemblances between the Nazi 
State, with its pagan religion, and the 
Soviet State, with its deification of 
Lenin, were painfully and increasingly 
evident. Everything seemed to portend 
an eventual clash between the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships in Central Europe 
and the Socialized Republics of Russia, 
France and Spain. By the early summer 
the Bolsheviks had practically gained 
full control in Spain, and their plans for 
a coup d’état in August, to consolidate 
their power and extinguish all opposi- 
tion, were widely known. 


Popular Front in France 

HE change which has followed in 

recent months is astonishing when 
one recalls the events of the summer. 
Anarchy was already rampant in Spain 
when the general elections were held in 
France, and the parties of the Right 
made full use of the news from Spain 
in their efforts to frighten the French 
electors from voting for the Popular 
Front. But the Communists had obtained 
too powerful a grip upon the French 
electorate. Their own candidates secured 
some hundred seats in the Chamber, 
while their support carried the Social- 
ists to victory and left the President of 
the Republic no alternative but to invite 
the Socialist leader, Léon Blum, to form 
a Socialist Government dependent upon 
Communist support. 

Thereafter, it was apparently inevit- 
able that the Popular Front Government 
in France would give its full sympathy 
and support to the Popular Front Gov- 
ernment in Madrid. General Franco’s 
revolt in July was in fact treated by 
Léon Blum simply as a military mutiny 
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against a popularly elected democratic 
government. Nothing but the fear of be- 
coming involved in war with Italy and 
Germany prevented the French Govern- 
ment from giving full assistance to the 
Madrid Government in suppressing the 
revolt and in developing its program of 
establishing a Soviet State in Spain. 


Belgium's Recent Declaration 
VEN in August the failure of Gen- 
eral Franco’s revolt was generally 
expected ; and if it failed there was every 
prospect that France also would be 
swept more rapidly towards Commun- 
ism. The general strikes which had en- 
abled Blum to carry Socialist legislation 
at a moment’s notice were precisely sim- 
ilar to those which had gradually pro- 
duced anarchy in Spain. They were en- 
gineered and directed by the interna- 
tional Communists, and Blum was not 
only in sympathy with the strikers but 
a tool in their hands. Moreover it was 
inevitable that if France followed Spain 
towards Communism, Belgium also 
would be swept rapidly into the same 
vortex. 

But from Belgium during the past 
month has come one of the most strik- 
ing and impressive signs of the intense 
reaction which has followed upon Gen- 
eral Franco’s success. King Leopold’s 
speech declaring that Belgium must 
henceforward revert to the policy of 
neutrality which existed up to 1914 was 
a shattering blow to the whole program 
of the Moscow revolutionaries. It had 
been taken for granted since the Great 
War that Belgium is now inseparably 
associated with France. Her frontiers 
had become practically an extension of 
France’s fortifications against the recur- 
rence of a German invasion. Military 


“alliances and political ties had attached 


the two countries so closely that they 
had been regarded as virtually one in 
relation to Germany. And in planning 
for a united Western Europe under 
Socialist control, Moscow has hitherto 
assumed that any war between Germany 
and Russia would at once expose Ger- 
many to attack on her whole western 
frontier from Russia’s allies. 

King Leopold’s speech was a deliber- 
ate warning that these assumptions 
could no longer be safely held. The 
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King’s personal declaration was all the 
more impressive because Belgium has 
been subject to intense political discord 
in recent years. He alone was in a posi- 
tion to speak for the whole nation with 
an authority transcending party politics. 
It would be extremely foolish to regard 
the King’s speech as an indication that 
the young King intends to direct or dic- 
tate the foreign policy of Belgium. He 
is essentially a constitutional monarch, 
unable to go against the wishes of his 
Parliament, and still lacking the experi- 
ence and the personal influence which 
his father had earned by his gallant and 
devoted leadership during the war. But 
the King did speak with a most unusual 
vigor and freedom, after full consulta- 
tion with his advisers, and his speech 
was one of the most notable events of 
recent years. 

What it means in effect is that Bel- 
gium now refuses to acquiesce in her 
former position as a dependency of 
France. Her whole foreign policy since 
1914 has been dominated by the neces- 
sity of averting another invasion by 
Germany; and with that object she has 
relied entirely upon the protection of 
France and England. But recent events 
have compelled Belgium to reconsider 
her position. First, she lost the protec- 
tion which was afforded by the enforced 
demilitarization of the Rhineland. As 
soon as Hitler proceeded to occupy and 
fortify the Rhineland in defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty, her frontiers were 
once more exposed to the possibility of 
attack. And, having lost this precious 
guarantee of her frontiers, she had to 
consider anew what was the likelihood 
of her becoming again involved in a fu- 
ture war between Germany and France. 
It became increasingly evident that 
France and Germany were likely to 
fight each other over the question of 
France’s military alliance with Russia— 
which could only mean that if France 
went to war against Germany in sup- 
port of Russia, then Belgium would 
again become a battleground, and this 
time for a cause in which Belgium was 
neither concerned nor even sympathetic. 


Eastern Europe 
SIMILAR position had already 
arisen in eastern Europe. Rumania 

likewise realized that her military alli- 
ance with France—intended primarily to 
insure her present frontiers and interests 
as they exist since the Peace Treaties 
—was becoming a source of danger 
rather than strength. If France sup- 
ported Russia against Germany, then 
Rumania, like Belgium, was liable to 
become a battleground because she was 
obliged to support France in any quar- 
rel with Germany. Neither Rumania nor 
Belgium desired to be involved in de- 
fending the Moscow Socialists against 
attack; and the Spanish conflict had 
nade everyone realize that such a con- 


flict was rapidly approacning. Hence the 
Rumanian Government was suddenly re- 
constructed and M. Titulescu, who had 
been the protagonist of the French al- 
liance, was thrown overboard. In Bel- 
gium likewise, the King’s speech has 
been a similar warning to France. 

These sudden changes of policy have 
naturally provoked intense alarm in 
France. The French War Minister, M. 
Daladier, has already undertaken an in- 
spection of the Belgian frontier in com- 
pany with General Gamelin and other 
military chiefs, to arrange for an im- 
mediate extension of the “Maginot 
Line” of fortifications up to the French 
coast. In the Balkans the French mili- 
tary alliances are revealed as being 
much less reliable than had been be- 
lieved. To that extent Moscow has lost 
ground heavily during the past month. 
She cafi count much less on French 
support for any attempt she may make 
to assist the Madrid Government against 
General Franco. 

King Leopold’s protestation of Belgian 
neutrality, however, may be extremely 
difficult to carry out. Belgium in 1914 
could regard herself as absolutely neu- 
tral, when her frontiers and her coast 
could be guarded by her own military 
and naval forces. But today neutrality 
involves preventing aeroplanes from 
flying over Belgium or submarines from 
entering Belgian waters; and it would 
be plainly impossible for Belgium to 
enforce her rights as a neutral in either 
respect. 


Moscow Loses Ground 

N EASTERN Europe the position is 

the same. What has happened is a 
negative rather than a positive result. 
Belgium cannot effectively guarantee 
that either French or German air forces 
will have to avoid her territory. But 
she can and will refuse to partake in 
any defensive system which favors one 
country rather than the other. Rumania 
also cannot promise that Russian bomb- 
ers will not fly over Rumania, but she 
can and will refuse to build the railway 
which it had been intended to construct, 
with military facilities for Russian 
forces directed against Germany. 

With such set-backs—in Spain, in 
Belgium and in the Balkans—can we 
at last hope that the Moscow program 
of revolution is already dead? Has the 
plan for spreading anarchy throughout 
western Europe, before Germany could 
attack Russia, already miscarried before 
it had been fully tried? Did General 
Franco’s revolt in Spain not only fore- 
stall the Communist coup d’état which 
had been planned for August, but check- 
mate the whole program of which it 
was to be the first decisive move? 

Unfortunately we are still far from 
having witnessed any such overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Bolshevism. On the con- 
trary, Moscow’s failures in the past few 
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months must be expected to stimulate 
a more intensive effort to retrieve the 
former position. If Franco wins in Spain 
and France is compelled, by his victory 
and its wider repercussions, to abandon 
the Russian alliance, then Moscow 
would be faced not only with the col- 
lapse of all her hopes in western Europe 
but with the prospect of having to face 
Germany unaided in the near future. To 
prevent such a disastrous position Mos- 
cow will exert all its powers, both in 
the interests of world revolution and in 
defense of the Russian Soviet Empire 
as it now stands. 


Russian Policy 

WO distinct factors must be remem- 

bered in estimating the foreign policy 
of the Russian Soviet; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know how far one or 
other prevails at the present time. The 
trial and condemnation this summer of 
so many famous leaders of the Russian 
revolution was even more bewildering 
than the “purge” of the Nazi movement 
in Berlin two years ago. Men who had 
been pioneers of the revolution in each 
case were occupying some of the very 
highest and most vital positions in the 
State up to the time of their overthrow. 
There was no apparent reason why they 
and not others should have been chosen 
for death or public disgrace. But in 
Russia the main distinction appears to 
have been that the leaders who were 
executed or flung out were those who 
had been chiefly connected with the 
propaganda of international revolution. 
Many of them were the principal Jew- 
ish figures in the revolution, like Trot- 
sky himself, who had been expelled 
at an earlier date and whom they were 
now alleged to regard still as their 
leader in preference to Stalin. Of the 
famous Jewish revolutionaries, Litvin- 
off is almost the only conspicuous sur- 
vivor; and many signs suggest that he 
also will be victimized before long for 
the failure of his foreign policy. 

With their unceasing devotion to in- 
ternational propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries, these men have striven, just as 
the pioneers of the French Revolution 
strove to spread Jacobinism as a social 
and political gospel throughout the 
world. And they have been overpow- 
ered, just as the French Jacobins of 
140 years ago were overpowered, by the 
rise of an ardent nationalism, which 
Stalin personifies just as Napoleon per- 
sonified the new nationalism of revolu- 
tionary France. No one can yet foresee 
how far the triumph of Stalin’s ruth- 
lessness in Russia will transform the 
Socialist system of which he has him- 
self been a pioneer. But while his wrath 
has fallen upon the international propa- 
gandists who have been the chief au- 
thors of mischief in foreign countries, it 
still appears that the foreign policy of 
Russia under Stalin must pursue the 
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same lines which they had laid down. 
Both Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
are the direct outcome of provocation 
by Russian Bolshevism, and Stalin, as 
the War Lord of the new Russia, is 
confronted with the enmity which they 
had provoked. 


The Key Situation 

- IS more than possible that the 

real cause of the downfall of Trot- 
sky and his associates is that they have 
mismanaged Russian policy by provok- 
spontaneous revolt against it 
throughout Europe before they had 
completed the task of preparation. Trot- 
sky, above all men, has been identified 
with the Communist preparations in 
Spain, that had so nearly captured the 
State before General Franco’s revolt. 
But it is equally possible that Trotsky, 
in his exile in Scandinavia, may have 
judged the time ripe when Stalin wished 
for delay. And whichever view was 
right as a matter of tactics, Trotsky 
may even now feel that his policy has 


ing a 


succeeded, and that he has forced the 
pace so successfully that Stalin has no 
alternative but to throw all his forces 
into action in support of a campaign 
which has already been begun. 

The objective of both groups in Mos- 
cow is almost certainly identical—to 
Bolshevize all western Europe as a pre- 


lude to disintegrating both Germany and 
Italy. From that standpoint, how do af- 
fairs now stand in Spain, and in west- 
ern Europe generally? Everything 
points towards a crisis which will test 
the statesmanship of Europe to the ut- 
in the coming months. 

That Madrid will be captured by Gen- 
eral Franco’s armies is already taken 
for granted. But even when Madrid has 
fallen, General Franco’s most serious 
and dangerous military task will still re- 
main. Catalonia is both by geography 
and by its antagonism to the rest of 
Spain very similar to the position of 
Ulster in Ireland. In that north-eastern 
province an independent Government 
has been functioning for a considerable 
time, and the Catalans can be counted 
upon to resist any campaign by General 
Franco while they believe that this suc- 
cess would deprive them of the auton- 
omy which they have claimed ever since 
the monarchy fell five years ago. Its 
capital city, Barcelona, has for years 
been one of the chief centres of inter- 
national Communism and -of anarchist 
conspiracies throughout Europe. 

To defend the Socialist Government 
in Catalonia is a simpler and smaller 
task than to defend the Socialist Gov- 
ernment in Madrid. Barcelona, as a sea- 
port, is still free of access for the So- 
cialists of France and Russia and of 


most 


almost every country. It can be kept 
supplied with arms and munitions and 
food and volunteers so long as an ac- 
tual blockade is not imposed by some 


external power. But the very prospect 
of an avowed Soviet Government being 
established in Barcelona has already 
provoked both Italy and Germany into 
threats of imposing such a_ blockade. 
And the imposition of any such block- 
ade by Italy would immediately provoke 
complications of the gravest kind be- 
tween Italy and France, and almost cer- 
tainly with the British Government. 
Moscow is undoubtedly more con- 
cerned to make mischief in western 
Europe generally than to retain control 
of any particular city or province in 
Spain. And with that object, Barcelona 
is vastly more important in Russian 
eyes than is Madrid. If the Spanish con- 
flict is localized in Catalonia, then 
France must become immediately 
alarmed—not only at the prospect of in- 
terference with her commercial inter- 
course with Spanish ports, but still more 
at the danger of having a pro-German 
régime established on her southern 
frontier. For years she has been able 
to neglect the military defence of the 





There is no country left—not 
even France—which would now go 
into war simply in fulfilment of 
any existing military alliance. But 
the conflict over Catalonia raises 
issues which affect almost every 
Great Power in the most direct and 
vital way; and Moscow can still 
hope that Barcelona will become 
the bone of contention that will 
drive the western democracies into 
war with Germany and Italy. If 
Moscow fails over Barcelona, the 
fear of Bolshevism spreading 
through western Europe will have 
gone for good. But the risk in these 
coming months is extremely great. 





Spanish frontier. For years she has been 
able to disregard any possible conflict 
between the French and the Italian 
fleets and air forces in the Mediterran- 
ean. But now these dangers have sud- 
denly become actual and menacing—at 
a time when she has lost the security 
which she derived from a demilitarized 
Rhineland, and when she can no longer 
count upon the unhesitating co-opera- 
tion of Belgium. 

The prolonged resistance of Madrid 
has enabled the Catalans to consolidate 
all their forces for a stubborn defence, 
while they have scarcely even assisted 
the Madrid Government in its general 
campaign. It is possible even now that 
the situation at Barcelona will become 
so acute that General Franco will have 
to divert all his attention there, and that 
France will give open support to the 
Catalan State if Italy intervenes against 
it. For France, as for Russia, vital na- 
tional interests are now at stake, and 
even if Blum’s Government should be 
superseded by another. France may be 
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compelled to assert herself in the Medi- 
terranean. 

A crisis is rapidly approaching over 
Barcelona which will bring Europe 
nearer to war than it has been for 
twenty years. General Franco’s conquest 
of three-fourths of Spain has given am- 
ple pretext already for the recognition 
of his provisional Government as the de 
facto Government of the country. Por- 
tugal, Italy and Germany are likely to 
recognize his Government before this 
article is published; but such recogni- 
tion will be almost impossible for 
France if Catalonia resists with deter- 
mination. The declaration of a Soviet 
Republic in Catalonia would be re- 
garded by Italy as justification for open 
intervention; but France could not ac- 
quiesce in the conquest of a hitherto 
friendly province alongside her own 
frontiers and adjacent to some of her 
largest ports. 

In Catalonia the forces of interna- 
tional Communism will make their su- 
preme stand, and Russia will use every 
means to support their resistance. 
There is scarcely a place in Europe 
where so many countries have vital in- 
terests to protect, and where collisions 
are so likely to occur if munitions and 
supplies are being sent from other coun- 
tries to assist both sides. The British, 
French and Italian fleets all claim an 
absolute right to trade and travel freely 
throughout the Mediterranean, and any 
attempt at a blockade or at interference 
with cargoes would produce immediate 
conflicts. The danger is so great that 
every country is now striving to prevent 
it, with the exception of Russia which 
is determined to support Bolshevism in 
its last stronghold in Spain and to pro- 
mote enmity between France and Italy 
and Germany. 


Bolshevism or Peace 

T IS Moscow’s chance of spreading 

anarchy in western Europe and she 
has been losing ground rapidly since 
General Franco raised the standards of 
revolt in July. One country after an- 
other has awakened to the danger of 
being dragged into war in support of 
Russia in her bitter quarrel with Ger- 
many. Sympathy with Russia has been 
disappearing on all sides. There is no 
country left—not even France—which 
would now go into war simply in ful- 
filment of any existing military alli- 
ance. But the conflict over Catalonia 
raises issues which affect almost every 
Great Power in the most direct and 
vital way: and Moscow can still hope 
that Barcelona will become the bone 
of contention that will drive the west- 
ern democracies into war with Germany 
and Italy. If Moscow fails over Bar- 
celona, the fear of Bolshevism spread- 
ing through western Europe will have 
gone for good. But the risk in these 
coming months is extremely great. 














Communist Technique 


The Marvelous Technique of Communism Is Evident. Its Results Are Apparent 
Today in Every Country of the World. What Is Its Secret? 


INCREASINGLY of late we hear, 
“Look at U.S.S.R.—there is a lot we 
could learn from them.” “You know I 
think there is some good in Bolshe- 
vism.” Without going into the pros and 
cons of a statement like this, I will 
permit myself to mention that indeed 
there is something good in Communism 
—something that it would be well for 
us Catholics to imitate—and that is 
their technique. Did one man plan it? 
Was it the outcome of the fact that for 
years the Communist party had to hide 
from Russian secret police? Was it the 
result of experience or the inspiration 
of a genius? We do not know. The fact 
is that it is a marvelous technique—the 
results of which are apparent today in 
every country of the world. By what 
means do the Communists achieve such 
success? Let us try to realize their way 
of going about it. 

All of us are familiar with the soap- 
box orator, who expounds his doctrines, 
sometimes very cleverly, in the parks 
and on the street corners. Most of us, 
especially in the big cities, have seen 
parades led by Communists with flam- 
boyant as well as fine banners. Pickets 
are not new to us either—but these are 
the cruder ways designed to appeal to 
the masses. They will always have a 
place in the spread of the Communist 
gospel—-there are many other subtle 
ways that are of more than passing in- 
terest to us. 

To begin with there is the individual 
approach, and a very successful one. A 
member of the Communist Party con- 
tacts at his place of work or recreation, 
one after another, several individuals. 
He makes friends with them, discussing 
their difficulties, and easily switches the 
conversation into political and econom- 
ic channels, presenting his point of 
view. Then inviting the unsuspecting 
victim to some meeting, he provides him 
with literature, and finally draws him 
into the circle of Communist influence. 
The new convert, in turn, contacts 
somebody else, and so on. As soon as 
there are four or five such individuals 
in a factory or workshop, a cell is 
formed, and that cell concentrates on 
leavening the whole body of workers, 
both by individual and mass contacts. 
We must not forget that every Com- 
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munist contact is followed up with liter- 
ature—a perfect sea of literature— 
suitable for every purpose, every man, 
every intellectual development, and also 
for every age. 

In the poorer sections of the town 
where the Communist himself lives, or 
where he is always sure of a happy 
hunting ground, many and varied are 
his approaches to the community. There 
is, for instance, the community labor 
hall, which is about the only place where 
the unemployed today can find respite 
and recreation from the dull empty 
hours that have hung heavily upon their 
hands, for the last five years. The wide- 
open doors of these halls hospitably in- 
vite everyone to come in free of charge, 
and here you may enjoy a good play— 
perhaps in English, perhaps in a foreign 
language—in which the actors play with 
real zest and enjoyment. Between the 
acts, as well as in the play itself, the 
theme of the victorious proletariat and 
the defeated Capitalist is always prom- 
inent. Sports, picnics, libraries, reading 
rooms, educational facilities, are often 
to be found within the walls of these 
Labor Temples. Some are even luxuri- 
ously equipped with swimming pools 
and gymnasiums. All this is done with 
a view to putting across a subtle propa- 
ganda in which goodfellowship and the 
facilities mentioned play an impressive 
part. And again, a sea of literature is 
provided as well as carefully chosen in- 
dividual contacts made. 


REMEMBER wandering into a 

reading room of that sort once in a 
big city on this continent, and being 
welcomed most kindly by the person in 
charge. I had all the opportunities nec- 
essary to observe a little of the tech- 
nique that I often apply now in my own 
Friendship Houses. As a group of us 
were reading the various papers and 
pamphlets available, a young man 
walked in and with a curt nod to the 
person in charge settled down not far 
from me. Picking up a_ pamphlet, 
he was for a while engrossed in read- 
ing it: then turning to me, he said: 
“Comrade, what is your opinion of 
this passage—Have you ever read 
it?” And he read aloud an_ indict- 
ment of present day conditions, and 
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started in a masterly way to expound 
what he had read. Very soon he was 
the center of attraction and I found 
that many of the people sitting around 
had just dropped in because they had 
no place else to go and were not Com- 
munists by a long shot. After listening 
for three-quarters of an hour to the 
man’s interesting and able talk, we all 
walked out, and many of those who had 
listened te him expressed their admira- 
tion and appreciation for having had 
many difficulties clearly explained to 
them, and promised each other to come 
back again. I thought to myself how 
well it would be to apply this same 
method to bring into the minds of many 
the real truths of life. 


ND again, I recall another way that 
I have witnessed. In a big city of 
Canada, in a poor district, I saw one 
day two young men and women walk 
down a long street, knocking at every 
house and leaving some literature, and 
in some places earnestly engaging the 
householder in conversation. Always in- 
trigued by any type of propaganda, I 
made a careful investigation and dis- 
covered that again the Comrades were 
active. This time they were canvassing 
the neighborhood not only with litera- 
ture, but with invitations to attend meet- 
ings, and in some cases with a proposi- 
tion to start a study club in the house 
for the neighbors and friends of the 
household. Following up the results of 
this method, I found that inside of three 
months eleven study clubs had been 
started on that street for practically all 
types of people. 

Atheist schools are still in use for the 
children, but the study club is quickly 
superseding them. It provides a contact 
in a private home and thus is less 
eligible for a follow-up and a check-up 
by anyone desirous to offset the perni- 
cious influence of those doctrines. In- 
filtration into existing organizations or 
groups, even Church ones, is now an 
established fact. The enthusiasm, train- 
ing, and ability of the party or parties 
that infiltrate themselves in that fashion 
is a matter of admiration, but then if 
we consider that perhaps that person 
has undergone several years of intensive 
training, we cease to be astonished. 
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Let us look at the existing organiza- 
tions: We have the Young Pioneer in 
which are grouped children, male and 
female, between the ages of nine and 
fifteen. From this organization they 
graduate into the Young Communist 
League, which embraces youths, again 
f both sexes, from the age of sixteen 
up. Then after a certain age, these 
Young Communists are eligible for 
membership in the Communist Party. 
All through the periods of their belong- 
ing to the above organizations, they 
get an intensive training in the prin- 
ciples of Communism. Those of them 
that show any special aptitude are care- 
fully selected and trained as key men 
and women. They are the ones who will 
do the future infiltrating, or speak in 
open air meetings, or act as organizers 
in various labor organizations. Central- 
ized, strongly disciplined, well prepared, 
absolutely convinced of the ideals that 
they are propagating, is it any wonder 
that Communists throughout the world 
are successful. 


NE thing must be noted—youth is 
prominent in all Communist or- 
ganizations—for it is youth that has the 
great enthusiasm and strength necessary 
to carry out the strenuous work, physi- 
cal as well as mental, that is necessi- 
tated by such technique. 
\nother point to consider is the role 


played by the women and girls. Absolute 
equality reigns amongst Communists— 
both sexes are eligible for all activities 


—an added attraction to our young girls 
seeking new forms of activity. 

The Catholic Church has also much 
to offer to our young Catholic woman- 
hood in the wide apostolate of Catholic 
Action—for it must never be forgotten 
that it was the Church that first raised 
to her full status as an individ- 
ual, and perfect equality of opportunity is 
offered by her to both sexes in their re- 
spective domains. One look at her large 
list of saints is enough to prove it. But 
let us return to our Communist friends. 

TI contacting others, 


woman 


The individual 


creates a cell, the cell leavens the group, 
and several groups combining together 
form the links of a strong chain. But 
why the enthusiasm, why the readiness 
to die for their ideals? Here we come 


again to the oft-spoken-of philosophical 
aspect of Communism. It is not a poli- 
tical-economic theory only. It is a re- 
ligion. The religion of irreligion, if one 
say so, which has its gods—Marx 
and Lenin, its gospel, its apostles, its 
proselytizers. It also has its martyrs. 
How is all this possible when obviously 
the foundations on which it rests are not 
the foundations of truth? Let us be 
frank, let us be fair. Such forces are let 
loose only when intolerable conditions 
exist that serve as a foundation for 
despair, and if we take a bird’s-eye view 
of our world of today with its appalling 
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injustice, its tragic misery, its millions 
in abject poverty in the midst of plenty, 
its war madness, its greed and selfish- 
ness, how can it be otherwise? 

As Catholics we have a great leader, 
the Holy Father, who in season and out 
of season has tried to draw the attention 
of the world to the terrible menace that 
threatens us and to the underlying 
reasons for it. Ceaselessly his voice calls 
to us to awaken. It seems as if we are 
only stirring in our sleep. As Catholics 
we possess the fullness of truth. Why 
can we not, if necessary, imitate the 
technique of Communism, or devise one 
of our own perhaps better and go forth 
and conquer the world for Christ. 
Conquer it to Truth, Justice and Char- 
ity. We have many weapons, but none 
stronger than peace and love and truth, 
and the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. Why do we hesitate? Catholic 
Action lies before us like a mighty 
stream ready to branch out and cover 
every field of human life and endeavor. 
We have a plan of social reconstruction 
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that has never been equalled. The back- 
to-the-land movement would put thou- 
sands from the slums of the big cities 
back into normal conditions of life. Co- 
operatives would solve the almost in- 
solvable question of maldistribution. To 
the problems of money, of credit, of 
family life, of youth, of labor, we have 
a solution. Why do we not broadcast 
it far and wide? And above all, where 
are the leaders, the lay apostles of 
Catholic Action who will heed the voice 
of His Holiness and with an energy 
equal to that of the enemies of the 
Church, put them into execution? 

Unless we do, we too will have to pay 
the price that Russia, Mexico and Spain 
are paying, and which many other coun- 
tries are going to have to pay. 

Communists are not born. Commu- 
nists are made by unjust social condi- 
tions. Let us wake up! Let us organize 
before it is too late and before a power- 
ful technique based on a wrong in 
which we are partly guilty sweeps away 
our civilization. 





Shall she indeed forget 


Toledo cries aloud 





Spain 
By A. F. Gerald 


MPERIAL Spain, that once on every coast 
Planted the Cross of Christ, and in her pride 
To the world’s marvelling nations made her boast 
That on Spain’s Empire the sun never set; 


Her King, deny the Christ men crucified, 

And, in obedience to an alien creed 

Of universal hatred, suffer yet 

Fell slavery o’er the land by Spanish heroes freed? 


Fair flamelike Spain a guttering candle, crowned 
With winding-sheets! The stark invading horde 
Cries havoc, flings her honor to the ground, 

And with red blood of martyrs would cement 
Man’s brotherhood, and vent 

Its foaming impotent fury on the Lord 

And those who serve Him; at the murderer’s 

Cold slaughter in one common ruin blent 

Spain’s ancient treasures and the glory that was hers. 


Nay, for the heroic spirit, that made a stand 

For Europe against Moor and Turk of old, 

Still lives; Cervantes’ voice rings through the land 
For God and King and Country. Nobly proud 


To Zaragoza and Numancia’s hold; 

From every house men rise to save again 

From recreants who would her splendor shroud 

The generous mystic heart of brave enduring SPAIN. 





















Two Unofficial Ambassadors 


A Famous War Correspondent Now With the Nationalist Army in Spain Describes 
His Interviews With Two Rectors Whom He Refers to as Unofficial Ambassadors 


|; IS a curious fact that whereas the 
official British Ambassador to Spain is 
today a refugee in Saint Jean de Luz, 
well across the French frontier, two 
unofficial British Ambassadors in sou- 
tanes. are living quietly and safely in 
Valladolid, with only the Sierra de 
Guadarrama between them and Red 
Madrid. 

They are the rectors of the English 
and Scots colleges; and, though they 
have no connection of course with the 
British Foreign Office, they are doing 
more to uphold British prestige than 
any British diplomat has done in 
Madrid for a long time past. 

They are exercising their influence 
on the right people, the people who will 
have taken Madrid before long and who 
will afterwards build up a new and 
greater Spain. Meanwhile the British 
Ambassador is wasting his powers of 
fascination on an ignorant and savage 
mob, split up into at least seven diver- 
gent parties, and as inaccessible to 
reason as a herd of mad buffaloes. Be- 
fore the end of the year, they will have 
disappeared from history. Why, then, 
worry about them? The answer to this 
conundrum lies in England’s connection 
with France, and France’s alliance with 
Russia. It is a strange muddle. 

One day I knocked at the iron-studded 
door of the old Scots College in Valla- 
dolid. Before I had time to admire the 
architectural beauty of the carved 
Gothic portal and the medieval facade, 
the judas or peep-hole was opened and 
a polite Spanish door-keeper asked me 
what I wanted. When I told him, he 
unbarred the door and ushered me into 
a reception room. A few moments after, 
the rector came, a rugged, grey-haired 
Scot, over seventy years of age, but 
erect and vigorous. He conducted me 
through the dim cloisters, across the 
cool patio, and around the college which 
dates from the seventeenth century, 
when it was founded for the purpose of 
educating Scot lads for the priesthood, 
so that they could keep the faith alight 
in their own country. From the subjects 
of the numerous statues and paintings 
throughout the house, I could see that 
it had been under Jesuit direction, for 
the Jesuits never forget their own 
saints. In the chapel was a large canvas 
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representing St. Ignatius of Loyola re- 
ceiving from the hand of the Almighty 
the flag of his Order. Unfortunately 
the painter, not foreseeing the advent of 
the Third International, made the flag 
red! 

Though situated in the heart of Val- 
ladolid, this college has all the im- 
memorial calm of an Oxford college, 
but the resemblance to Oxford extends 
only to the silence, the cleanliness, the 
perfect order, and the Gothic architec- 
ture, not to the grass, which is withered, 
for Valladolid has had no rain for 
months and the sun shines there with 
a fierceness which is almost African. 
Another difference consists in the 
number of students. The funds left by 
the pious founder provide for the edu- 
cation of only about a dozen, but the 
rector told me that at present there are 
much more than a dozen. 

“All back in Scotland, of course,” I 
remarked, for the place seemed to be 
empty. 

“No,” he said, mildly, “They are here. 
Not actually in the house, but they will 
be coming back soon. They are on their 
vacation in the hills.” 

“In the hills!” I exclaimed. “You 
don’t mean to tell me that they are sun- 
bathing in the Guadarrama mountains 
at a moment when the Ambassador as- 
sures us that no place in Spain is 
habitable by civilized man!” 

“This place is as safe as the bonnie, 
bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond,” laughed 
the Rector. “But I cannot say the same 
for the Red Spain on the other side of 
the mountains.” 


E THEN led the way to his sanc- 

tum, a regular booklover’s den, for 
each of its four walls was lined with 
books in glass cases which ran from 
floor to ceiling. There were theological 
works in Latin, and Spanish works, and 
old Scots worthies, and new editions of 
English classics. Standing in front of 
the large Scottish section, we discussed 
such different Scotchmen as Compton 
Mackenzie and Major Ian Hay of 
Aberdeen. 

Finally motioning me into one arm- 
chair, my host sat down in another, and 
calmly proceeded to light his pipe. The 
mere fact that it was a pipe and not a 
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cigarette exercised a tranquillizing in- 
fluence, for I had learned from long 
experience of revolution and war that 
only calm, level-headed men smoke 
pipes. I cannot imagine Robespierre 
smoking a pipe. Excited men and 
women always smoke cigarettes. 


HE deliberation of his movements, 

as he filled his pipe and lit it, were 
soothing and almost hypnotic. The 
smoke which he gently exhaled signified 
all sort of pleasant things, a good con- 
science, a quiet read in the evening by 
the fire after a long tramp on a win- 
ter’s day in the rain, “sleep after toyle, 
port after stormie seas, ease after 
warre.” A grandfather’s clock clicked re- 
assuringly in the corner. A_ velvet- 
footed manservant brought in tea. Yet, 
if we were to believe some of the lurid 
newspapers, that Spaniard should have 
been on strike, sanguinary Moors should 
have been crucifying pious atheists on 
the doorstep, and savage soldiers of the 
Foreign Legion should have been 
“shooting up” the town. 

“You must find it dull,” said I, as I 
sipped my tea. 

“Tt’s quiet,” he admitted, offering me 
the toast. “But we want quiet for our 
studies. There’s some hard work ahead 
of us this winter. Most of the students 
are in their third year’s theology.” 

“You should invite the British Am- 
bassador here for a rest-cure,” I sug- 
gested. “He must be tired of rushing in 
and out of Red Spain, and it getting 
smaller and smaller. Soon there won’t 
be enough Red Spain left for a sparrow 
to stand on, much less an Ambassador. 
Why doesn’t he come here to Espaiia 
Redenta, which is growing larger and 
larger every day, and will soon stretch 
from Vigo to Barcelona as it now 
stretches from Irun to Algeciras ?” 

The rector laughed, but, with Scotch 
caution, he refused to be drawn into 
criticism of his Ambassador. 

“Yes, this is certainly a very restful 
place,” he said. “The city was never so 
well policed and administered. The 
young men are all in the army as volun- 
teers. The old men are special con- 
stables. The women are working for the 
Red Cross, or making garments for the 
soldiers. The children are in the Catho- 
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lic Boy Scouts or the Catholic Girl 
Guides, and are kept busy preparing 
their lessons, or playing, or doing gym- 
nastics, or marching to Mass.” 

“Thank God for that!” said I fer- 
vently, “One of the worst troubles I 
used to have entering a Spanish town 
on foot and in a dress which proclaimed 
me a foreigner, was the gangs of de- 
moralized boys, with filthy tongues and 
dirty minds.” 


“"F"HOSE boys,” said the rector, “are 

now grown up and with the Reds. 
In the appalling massacres which took 
place along the eastern coast, there was 
no worse feature than the murders and 
mutilations perpetrated by mere chil- 


dren. The poor bairns had been de- 


liberately demoralized by the flood of 
obscene literature unlocsed by the Re- 
public, and by the subversive doctrines 


that were taught to them in the Com- 
munist schools which Largo Caballero 
and his Russian advisers opened all 
over the country. 

“Mon,” he said, with great earnest- 
ness, relapsing for half a moment into 


braid Scots, “It’s a fearsome thing, the 
infernal activity which is always dis- 
played by workers of iniquity in time 
of revolution. Those Bolshevist cor- 
ruptors of youth were as tireless here 


as the bacilli of Bubonic Plague. 
“But now, thank God, all is well. 
Spain is herself again. The people have 
got back their self-respect. The crucifix, 
which had been banished from the 


schools, has been restored with much 
ceremony in the presence of the chief 
authorities, civil, military and religious. 
The children will remember those func- 
tions as long as they live. The tra- 


ditional religious processions through 
the streets have been resumed just in 
time: another twenty years and the con- 
tinuity would have been broken, as in 
Scotland. Their old names have been 
given again to all the streets—Pasco 
de las Carmelitas, Plaza de Santo Do- 
mingo, Calle de Santa Maria, and so on, 
instead of the names of disreputable 
politicians given to them by the Re- 
public. Only one thing troubles me.” 
The old man’s face clouded. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed, “I expected there 
was something. I’m an old war-corre- 
spondent, Father Rector. One glance at 
the map was enough for me. I saw that 
you were too near Madrid for comfort. 
Only the Guadarrama mountains be- 
tween you and the Red Capital. I can 
tell you in four words what troubles 
you: Bombs from Red airplanes.” 

“Worse,” moaned the rector. “Bricks 
from the B.B.C. (The British Broad- 
casting Corporation). The anti-Catholic 
and anti-Spanish rubbish those people 
send us is incredible. Mendacious and 
poisonous rubbish. It does incalculable 
injury to British prestige. Sending false 
news and supercilious comment any- 








where is bad enough, but sending to 
Spain false news of what is happening 
in Spain, that’s maddening, especially 
as one cannot talk back. Those bright 
young men on the B.B.C. should try to 
realize that the Spaniards are a great 
people who have done great things, but 
never a greater thing than they are 
doing now. They turned back the ad- 
vance of Islam, and now they have 
blocked the advance of Bolshevism, a 
far more dangerous enemy.” 

This loyal old Scottish gentleman is 
certainly doing his best to remove the 
bad impression made here by the B.B.C. 
The military leaders of the Nationalists 
are grateful to him. General Franco 
visited him once, and dined with him, 
and spoke to him more freely than he 
had ever spoken to any foreigner. In 





For the Spanish 


Martyrs 
By Hugh de Blacam 


HERE was nation which 
God willed should be 

Crucified man by man 
That men should see 

How Faith may lift man 
To Divinity: 

Dying by all forsaken 
Even as He, 

Slandered and spat upon, 
In agony, 

Yet gladly dying to set 
Others free. 


Remember us when you 
Arise again, 

Remember us when you 
Return to reign, 

O Christlike nation, martyred, 
Splendid Spain! 





return, the Rector presented the Dicta- 
tor with twenty beds for one of his Red 
Cross hospitals. 

The English College of Valladolid is 
larger and of a different style, but it is 
equally old and beautiful. In it Eng- 
lish students were trained for the priest- 
hood at a time when such training could 
not be given in England. The English 
Rector is a younger man than his Scots 
colleague, and the purple edging of his 
cassock indicates the ecclesiastical rank 
of Monsignor. He takes the same view 
of the B.B.C. as the other rector and 
also of the renovacién Espanola, and 
does equally good work. The suave 
English Monsignor and the blunt Scots 
Rector deserve well of their country. 
It’s a pity there are no American priests 
here to represent the continent which 
Columbus discovered. 


THE +f SIGN 


Both of them keep alive here Spain’s 
firm belief in the Briton’s imperturb- 
ability and good judgment, a belief 
which is written large over modern 
Spanish literature from Balmos to Ra- 
miro de Maestu, but which received a 
severe shock when the London Times 
declared the other day in a leading ar- 
ticle that “there can be little doubt that 
the insurgents are conducting the war 
with a cold-blooded ruthlessness as 
revolting as any of the cruelties per- 
petrated by the supporters of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Why, the Times's own record of 
the Barcelona atrocities alone out- 
weighs all the severities of the Nation- 
alist Generals recorded in the same paper. 
As weeks pass, and the area ruled over by 
President Azafia shrinks, the record of 
Red atrocities will grow greater, and 
the record of the Nationalist severity 
will grow less, for new and appalling 
atrocities, now merely whispered about, 
will rise horribly from the grave. On 
the other hand, the charges of “ruth- 
lessness” against General Franco will 
gradually, in the light of further exami- 
nation, dwindle away to “justifiable se- 
verity.” Somebody, for example, will in- 
vestigate the case of Badajos and find 
that those rivers of blood which flowed 
through the streets were figments of 
an excited imagination. From my own 
enquiries in Lisbon, I came to the con- 
clusion that no English or American 
correspondent had seen the shooting in 
Badajos of hundreds of unarmed com- 
munists who had surrendered on condi- 
tions. The people who fancied they saw 
it were frightened local reporters who 
had never before seen war. These re- 
porters were employed by English and 
American journalists. I do not say that 
they were Portuguese or that they were 
professional journalists, for all sorts of 
interpreters are now roped in by Eng- 
lish war-correspondents ignorant of the 
local languages. Some of them may have 
been guides of very mixed blood accus- 
tomed to make the flesh of old American 
ladies creep with awful stories of 
walled-up nuns. One lurid story of Ba- 
dajos which has been quoted more than 
any other, and which has literally gone 
round the world, was written by a Por- 
tuguese gentleman who has since been 
twice in jail for wild and dangerous 
talk in a restaurant about his own 
country. 


MENTION these facts in THE S1GN 

because, as I explained in my last ar- 
ticle, the anti-Catholic view which the 
British take of this Spanish war is also 
taken, often innocently, by an American 
public which is served by English war 
correspondents. 

John Bull has his own axe to grind, 
but why should Uncle Sam help him 
to grind it? Uncle Sam cannot lose 
Gibraltar because he has not got it. 
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Blackfriars’ Guild 


A Powerful Catholic Drama Is Visualized as Possible. 


Oor in Hollywood the sun shines 
bright. Tourists by the thousands flock 
down Sunset Boulevard, bent on reach- 
ing Culver City and the movie lots 
where the world’s entertainment is 
made. By the toil of man, Southern 
California has been made an attractive 
place, yet no beach, botanical garden, 
museum or observatory can compare in 
lure to the habitats of the stars—Bever- 
ley Hills, Malibu, and the locations of 
the great cinema factories themselves. 
Hero worship is an inborn thing; one 
need not wonder at the murmur which 
sweeps throughout the great Bullock’s- 
Wilshire store when it is discovered 
Joan Crawford is trying on a coat; or 
Bill Powell is buying a tie. The movie 
actors personify nameless urges and 
ambitions all over the world. To observe 
them in the flesh is an opportunity of 
a lifetime. The dramatic sense that 
slumbers in everyone thrills at the 
chance to see these gods and goddesses 
of the screen, of the fairyland of the 
theatre where every man’s dream may 
come true. 

The Church has always realized the 
power of drama. In a way, she was the 
first protectress of Thespian art in the 
Western World, for realizing the edu- 
cational force that lies in the theatre, 
her pulpits were frequently not pulpits 
at all but stages, whereon the truths of 
the Gospel were portrayed by pantomime 
and dialogue. In this way the people of 
the Middle Ages, who had no books, or 
the ability to read them even if they 
had them, learned their catechism in a 
painless and profitable manner. The 
mystery plays, or moralities, as they 
are frequently called, filled a decided 
need. They appealed to the universal 
dramatic urge. If one wanted to im- 
press the force of the Seventh Com- 
mandment, what better and more direct 
way could be found than to write a 
little play about the sacredness of pri- 
vate property and have it acted out in 
the church? It is a well-known fact 
that visual memory is stronger than 
aural memory, and when the two are 
combined, the ideal educational medium 
is reached. 

But although it can be proved that 
the Catholic Church was at one time 
the chief nourisher of the popular thea- 
tre, it would be hard to say this now. 
4 glance at the “White List” of plays 
published by the Catholic Theatre 
movement will be a revelation to many. 


By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


At the present time, with the removal 
of Helen Hayes’ Victoria Regina from 
the summer boards, there is not one 
recommended play on the New York 
stage. Nine are considered partially ob- 
jectionable and eight are utterly con- 
demned. In this latter group are to be 
found the two most popular attractions 
of the day. One, Tobacco Road, is in 
its third year of continuous produc- 
tion; the other, The Children’s Hour, 
is nearing its second. Both are labeled 
as immoral and unfit. The Catholic 
Theatre Movement, even as the Legion 
of Decency, does not bow to popular 
demand, It does not matter how much 
money a play makes, or how many sub- 
sidiary casts tour the country. Right 
is right, and wrong is wrong. 


ET while it is commendable to be 

unyielding in matters of ethics, the 
Church has been frequently criticized 
for the “defensive” attitude which she 
takes on books, plays, and the like. The 
Legion of Decency is a defensive affair. 
It does not seek to enter the field of 
movie production itself. This was out- 
side its scope. Similarly with the White 
List. It names good plays and bad plays, 
but never does more. Yet while these 
agencies are doing fine work in their 
varied fields, the time has come to be 
a little more on the attack than on the 
defense. We Catholics, as a group, need 
to be more self-sufficient. We need 
writers who will give us good litera- 
ture, playwrights who will give us good 
plays. The book and magazine field 
affords some slight market for those 
who are able to make the literary 
grade, but in the field of the drama, 
the Catholic writer might as well live 
on a desert island. At least there he 
would be spared the misery of an eco- 
nomic struggle and indifference toward 
his good intentions. For there has never 
been an agency under ecclesiastical 
supervision which seeks to help Cath- 
olic writers produce good plays. The 
people who might write dramatic mate- 
rial setting forth the Church’s attitude 
on various modern problems have been 
left out in the cold. As wielders of a 
most potent force in Catholic culture, 
they have been strangely neglected, and 
as a result the White List continues 
being defensive, the Legion of Decency 
issues its regular bulletin of findings, 
and the stage and screen continue to 
find their material from atheistic and 
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It Is Certainly Desirable 


agnostic pens.These are the hard facts. 

It was in 1932 that the Reverend 
Urban Nagle, O.P., whose drama, 
Barter, won a Longmans-Green na- 
tional play prize, declared the situation 
of the Catholic dramatist to be unnec- 
essary and a disgrace. In the much- 
misconstrued field of Catholic Action, 
he began steps to create a co-operative 
enterprise known as the Blackfriars 
Guild, which would have as its sole 
aim the establishment of Catholic 
thought in the American theatre. It 
would be a self-sustaining affair, with 
its own actors, writers, managers, stage 
hands, artists and publicists. As such, 
it would seek to gather to itself talented 
and sincere persons, who believe, as 
does its founder, that a National Cath- 
olic Theatre is something this country 
needs at the present moment. 

“We have had parish dramatics for 
many years,” explained the young 
Dominican. “But really, what have they 
done for the drama, as such? As a 
matter of fact, they have not been de- 
signed to help the drama. Rather, the 
parishes have called upon the drama 
to help them—to raise money for 
worthy projects, to bring about social 
enjoyment and intercourse, and to pro- 
vide a certain amount of entertain- 
ment for the local parishioners. The 
Blackfriars Guild, however, has no in- 
terest in this parochial viewpoint. Its 
field is national, its dramatic scope uni- 
versal, its proximate ideal sublimely 
conceived. We must make ourselves 
absolutely independent of Broadway. 
We must not go to Broadway even for 
our plays, for we are to form within 
ourselves a staff of writers who will 
furnish us with material for our pro- 
ductions. In that way, we need not 
compromise our ideals. We know what 
we want and we will create it.” 


HE new movement in Catholic drama 

was begun at Washington, D. C., 
in 1932, without any parochial asso- 
ciation. Since then it has spread to 
other cities—Pittsburgh, New York, 
Providence, Louisville and Philadel- 
phia. The various chapters are com- 
prised of all types of people—painters, 
electricians, dressmakers, directors, 
writers—as well as those who act. In- 
deed, there is much versatility among 
the Guild members, for the aim of a 
National Catholic Theatre is not a sel- 
fish one, and the leading lady of one 
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production may well turn dressmaker 
for another. 


[Le \ student of English drama, the 
name Blackfriars at once calls up a 
wealth of romance and tradition. The 
Dominican friars were long known as 
“black friars” in England because of 
their distinctive black cappas, or cloaks. 
From their first foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, these sons of the 
Canon of Osma aimed to appeal to the 
educated and to inculcate their watch- 
word Veritas, or Truth, in all lines of 
thinking. Now, over seven hundred 
years later, the world is still in search 
of truth. Literature, religion, science, 
art, all flaunt their wares before a be- 
fuddled world. For this reason has the 
Church her Index of forbidden books, 
her papal encyclicals, her confrater- 
nities of this and that. She had been 
a teacher so long that her attitude is 
naturally defensive when confronted 
with modern and materialistic philoso- 
phy. But while there is room for de- 
fense, there is also room for initiative, 
and for this reason the Blackfrairs 
Guild, founded four years ago in the 
nation’s capital, hopes to offer its bit in 
a rood cause, 

“Today there is no reason why the 
church and the theatre should fight 
against each other,” says Father Nagle. 
“The dramatic instinct in all of us is 
ong to be suppressed. Cannot the 
theatre be used as a medium to bring 
beauty and high idealism into the lives 
of everyone? Can it not play a con- 
structive part in the building of great 
characters upon which the future of 
the world depends? It can, indeed. But 
this sublimation of the theatre can be 
accomplished only by amateurs. The 
professional stage is too dependent on 
box office receipts. Accordingly, it is 
of amateurs that our Guild is composed, 
men and women who understand the 
great and inherent power of a National 
Catholic Theatre, and are willing to 


too str 


sacrifice personal comfort and remu- 
neration to the attainment of an ideal.” 
The organization of the Blackfriars 


Guild is proceeding in major cities all 
over the country, with the various chap- 
ters limited to a working membership 
of fifty. Each season lectures are held 
and dramatic instruction given. But the 
ideal does not stop at establishment in 
major cities alone. Blackfriars is a na- 
tional affair. It wants the support of 
Catholics throughout the country. 


NE of the original aims of the Guild 

was to produce each season, among 
other offerings, dramas written by 
American playwrights. At present there 
is no dearth of original material, but 
the Guild is not interested in writings 
where good drama is sacrificed to 
pseudo-piety. It seeks to present vital 
problems to its public, the presentation 
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New Bethlehem 
By Sr. M. Jeremy, O. P. 


. he the bright entreating star rebukes 
The barren welcome that He came to find: 
For crowded inn, the heart obsessed by pain, 
For stable now, the dark and arrogant mind. 


And yet with steadfast joy, foreknowing all 
Our long despairs made golden in her son, 
Into this mourning city of the soul 
Mary expectant brings its Promised One. 


God speed your hour, Mother of our Hope! 
And even in this citadel of pain 

Let us behold Him—so our doom shall lift 
And the great star shall tell of peace again. 





and treatment of which will convey 
Catholic idealism and philosophy. It 
wants to encourage consummate Cath- 
olic playwrights in this country, whose 
present scarcity may be attributed to 
the fact that there has never been a 
definite organization to foster work 
along these lines. The Catholic journal- 
ist has a hard enough time earning a 
living by contributing to the various 
magazines, most of which are in too 
precarious a financial position to offer 
good rates; but the Catholic dramatist 
is in a far more pitiable plight than 
his author brother. There is hardly a 
place where he can peddle his wares, 
unless, of course, he attempts a ma- 
terialistic bit of work, when success 
may come to him almost overnight. 


HE Washington chapter of Black- 

friars is the parent body of the move- 
ment. It has its own building, about 
one thousand dollars’ worth of scenery 
and equipment, and to date has oper- 
ated successfully from a financial stand- 
point. Yet the profits from its plays are 
still small. They are not enough to 
achieve the Guild’s major aim, which 
is to provide sufficient funds to con- 
duct an annual American play writing 
contest. To do this will take time, but 
it must be done. Good Catholic plays 
are needed as never before—based on 
the philosophy, sociology and psychol- 
ogy of the Catholic Church — plays 
which present today’s moral and social 
problems in a straightforward and ethi- 
cal manner. It is to be hoped, then, 
that all those who are interested in 





writing for the theatre will begin to 
cast around for ideas, for the Guild is 
putting forth every effort to end the 
period of drought for the Catholic 
dramatist. Perhaps within the next year 
it will secure the needed funds so that 
a national contest can be conducted an- 
nually. The winning play will naturally 
be produced by the various chapters of 
the Guild, and if it has any merit at 
all, will attract the attention of Holly- 
wood and Broadway. A continued pro- 
duction of fine, original plays cannot 
help but set the National Catholic The- 
atre in the forefront. 

A few centuries ago, the famous 
Blackfriars Theatre in London was the 
centre of contemporary life. There 
Shakespeare, Christopher Marlowe and 
many other famous playwrights of the 
day produced their works and talked 
over their problems in intimate and 
helpful fashion. At the present time 
there seems to be no reason why a simi- 
lar spirit cannot take root in America 
and produce fine and lasting results. For 
it is not a Sunday School theatre that 
is under way; no one is talking about 
the sugar-coated, white-washed inanity 
that has been too often associated with 
Catholic drama in the past. Instead it 
is something virile that is demanded, 
something that will cater to the Amer- 
ican appetite for good drama. There is 
no reason why Blackfriars cannot be the 
forerunner of a truly magnificent renais- 
sance in Catholic thought and culture. 
After all, what is the world but a stage, 
and all the men and women players? 
I believe this Guild will grow steadily. 

















[. IS a pretty scene. The sun of late 
afternoon streaming through chapel 
windows, touching incredibly black, in- 
credibly shiny heads with lovely silver 
glintings. . . . Slanting eyes, that shade 
from warm to dusky brown, alight with 
liveliest interest. . . . Cheeks so ruddy 
that the blue and yellow complements 
of a fairer race would surely find them 
gaudy. . . . Lips parted just a little, 
held tightly against the whitest of teeth, 
in the way of eager childhood all the 
world over. .. . Black chapel veils fallen 
back heedlessly and now draping 
straight young shoulders. . . . The in- 
variable short tight coat, long full trou- 
sers, padded slippers.... And there they 
stand before the crib, little Chinese tell- 
ing among themselves the wonderful 
story of Christmas. 

But, listen: 

Barbara is talking. Barbara, seven, 
an actress and a hoyden. Barbara, now 
turned catechist and preaching to the 
Pagans in her circle. “Our little Lord 
Jesus was a King, but He was born in 
a stable like this. That’s His Mother, 
the pretty Lady with the long veil kneel- 
ing in worship before Him. In that far 
country, they wore veils when they went 
to Church, just as we do. But, in other 
ways, their brains weren’t opened.” 
She pauses, looks at the rapt faces’ be- 
fore her, and doesn’t appreciate their 
tributé of silence. “Ask me why their 
brains weren’t opened!” she commands, 


and her voice is spiced with petulance. 
“Ask me why!” 

The other youngsters simply stare, 
until pagan Iao Iao glances shyly round 
the group, nervously knots the ends of 
her veil, and then asks in a small voice, 
“Why ?” 

“Because,” comes Barbara’s imme- 
diate response, “they didn’t let His 
Mother in the inn. Would people with 
open brains do that? People with open 
brains would be polite to His Mother. 
People with open brains would say to 
her, ‘Bring in your quilt and sleep here 
next to me!’ That’s what people with 
open brains would do!” 

Silence again falls on the children, 
and again is broken by Iao Iao. She 
gives another one of her swift shy 
glances, ties a second knot in her veil, 
and says in the same small voice, “If 
our little Lord Jesus was born a King, 
wasn’t His Mother a Queen? And 
where were Her castles?” 

It is Barbara’s turn to stare. This is 
plainly a phase that hadn’t troubled 
her before. Her eyes had grown un- 
wontedly soft, probably at the thought 
of the welcome she would have given 
the Mother of her Lord; but now they 
have taken on their usual hard bright- 
ness. She looks from one to another of 
the girls, all older than she, and finally 
prods the one most likely to have a 
ready answer. 

That one is Marguerite, who smiles 
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By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


The Christmas Crib 


By the Sisters of Charity 


and answers with an air of deep con- 
viction, “His Mother was a Queen, be- 
cause we called her Queen in the litany ; 
but Queen of heavenly folk, like saints 
and angels. I guess that’s why she has 
no castles on earth. Her castles are all 
in heaven.” 

Every face registers approval. Then 
Nan Yin, also a little Pagan, stands on 
tiptoe, looks intently at the blonde and 
blue-eyed image of the Infant Christ, 
and exclaims, “He was a foreigner !” 


HOCK enforces silence on all but 
Barbara, whom it galvanizes into 
speech. “He wasn’t!” she insists fu- 
riously. And she repeats, “He wasn’t! 
Our Lord Jesus wasn’t a foreigner! Our 
Priests are foreigners, and our Sisters 
are foreigners. But our Lord Jesus 
wasn’t a foreigner!” Out of breath, she 
stops and turns her gaze upon the tiny 
waxen figure. Blue eyes and yellow 
hair! . . . With desperate appeal, she 
again calls on Marguerite, “Marguer- 
ite, Marguerite, was our Lord Jesus a 
foreigner ?” i 
Marguerite hesitates. She is every 
inch of her a calm, matronly little per- 
son, not to be scared too easily by hard 
questions. When she does speak, she 
speaks slowly and confidently, “Our 
little Lord Jesus was-King of heaven 
and earth. But to save men He had to 
be born somewhere. Perhaps He didn’t 
like our Middle Kingdom, because there 
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were no Christians here in those days.” 

Catherine looks up. “There are plenty 
of Christians here now,” she announces 
proudly. 

[he group nods in understanding. 

But the meeting isn’t moving quickly 
enough for Barbara. This is her day to 
and she hasn’t yet exhausted her 
store of information. “See those shep- 
2” she continues. “They’re very 
poor, so poor that they wear skins and 
can’t buy cloth for their clothes. They 
much bitterness that way, because 
to get a skin they must kill a lamb. 
\nd”—this with that swift calculation 
that makes the Chinese the. world’s 


lest bargainers—‘“a lamb on the 


”? 


Star, 


eat 


street would cost as much as a pig 
with the interest of her 
lience, she goes on, “That boy 
iepherd, he’s poorer than the others. 
He hasn’t even ten cents for a pair of 
stockings. And it’s cold. It’s winter. But 
they were the people the angel—that’s 
the angel on the top in the middle—they 

» people the angel first sent to 
worship our little Lord Jesus. They 
poor people, people poorer 


Satisfied 





re l] 
‘V 


atherine 


interrupts. “Barbara,” she 
“vou forgot Saint Joseph.” 


F \ missionary in North West Hunan 
wants to cover an exceptionally long 
i in exceptionally good time, he 
can no better than jump into the 


saddle on an exceptionally good mule 
her the whip. You are sure 
to get to your destination in very fast 
time, but remember that the mule must 
eptionally good one. 
ling a mule has its many advan- 
d if you ask the man who rides 
what is the greatest advantage 
he will always place this one first: “one 
‘t have to walk.” On the level 
a mule will make wonderful 
time, the little bridges across the brooks 
d streams seem to come and go as 
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stretches 






‘G ON HOME-MADE STILTS IS A FAVORITE AMUSEMENT OF CHINESE BOYS 


“Yes,” Barbara admits, “I forgot 
Saint Joseph. Saint Joseph,” she points 
out his image in the crib, “Saint Joseph, 
he took care of Holy Mother Mary and 
our little Lord Jesus. He bought them 
clothes and gave them rice to eat. Saint 
Joseph, he’s our country’s patron.” 

“Is that all?” It is Iao Iao prompt- 
ing. 

“Two matters more,” says Barbara. 
“Those animals there, they help to keep 
our littlke Lord Jesus warm. They 
breathe on Him this way.” She blows 
on her cupped hands. “He likes it, be- 
cause it shows that they love Him; and 
He wants everyone to love Him, even 
water buffaloes.” 

“And rats?” 
rats ?” 

“Even rats,” concedes Barbara, and 
hurries on with her story. 

“The other matter is this: Three 
kings from a far land are coming to 
adore our little Lord Jesus. They saw 
His star—that’s it, over the tree—and 
now they are iullowing it here. In two 
days they’ll be here, on Epiphany.” 

Nan Yin, still hoping to identify her 
own country with the first Christmas, 
has another question, “You said a far 
land. What far land? What is the name 


asks Iao Iao. “Even 


I Choose to Walk 


By Michael A. Campbell, C. P. 


quickly as the railroad ties to a track 
walker. Then again a good mule will 
not hesitate at the sight of a mountain. 
She will keep right on, and up you go. 
Of course it is not as smooth riding as 
in a limousine, yet when you arrive at 
the top of the mountain it is not you 
that is puffing but the mule. Often, espe- 
cially after a heavy rain, when making 
a journey on foot we come to a rivulet 
and find that all the stepping stones are 
submerged. Then we have to stop, take 
off our shoes and stockings, wade across 
with no little danger of slipping on a 
smooth, slippery stone or at least fear- 
ing that we will let our shoes drop into 
the water. When we arrive at the other 
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of their far land? Do, please tell us.” 

Barbara glances out the window. 
Two Sisters are crossing the courtyard, 
and they give an unwitting answer to 
a perplexed little girl. She smiles hap- 
pily and announces, “Their far land is 
America !” 

But Catherine also sees the Sisters, 
Both aren’t from America, of that she 
is sure. And the imp of contradiction 
enters into her. “Barbara didn’t speak 
the truth,” she informs the others. 
“Those three kings, their far land is 
Ireland. Like our own China, America 
has no kings.” 

The two children glare. Marguerite 
soothes each by remarking quietly, 
“Both are far lands. What matter ?” 

Then Barbara finishes her day’s les- 
son, “The poor came first to worship 
our little Lord Jesus, the kings only 
afterward. And that was God’s own 
meaning.” 

ee @ 

“Our little Lord Jesus” ... and a 
confusion of tenses so that the past is 
merged with the present. “Our little 
Lord Jesus”. ... 

A pretty scene? The prettiest scene 
in all Asia! Do you wonder that Christ- 
mas joy is ours here in China? 


side we must dry our feet as best we 
can. We struggle with our stockings 
and shoes for they never seem to fit 
you as well as they did before we took 
them off. In the meantime, all the time 
gained up till now is lost, for this cross- 
ing the rivulet usually consumes ten or 
more minutes. 

Now if you ride a mule you avoid all 
this inconvenience and it makes no dif- 
ference whether the stream is swollen 
or not. A man that rides a mule can 
enjoy a good gallop along the mountain 
paths when the opportunity presents it- 
self. As the mule rounds this corner to 
the right and directly after rounds a 
curve to the left, the rider leans with 
the mule, and feels like Paul Revere 
must have felt when he galloped through 
the streets of Middlesex at midnight in 
April in ’75. Yes there are many advan- 
tages in riding a mule. One can have 
much fun at times, yet all this remains 
too uncertain unless the mule is an ex- 
ceptionally good one. 

At Yungshun we have a mule called 
Nancy, which formerly belonged to 
Father Constantine. Father had “Nancy” 
so well trained that she would walk up 
the front stairs and enter the priest’s 
house to eat the sugar that Father held 
in his open hand. Nancy is a good mule 
but she has her faults, like most other 
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mules. As you go out the Mission gate 
Nancy usually insists on going in the 
opposite direction for she knows that 
her pasture is to the south. On the road 
to Lichiawan there is a hole in the very 
center of the path. Every time Nancy 
arrives at that spot she stops, looks at 
the hole, first with her right eye then 
with her left eye, and then begins to shy 
at it. We must make a detour. 


ATHER PAUL tells of experiences 

he has had with Nancy. Once Father 
stopped by a stream to let Nancy take 
a drink. Something caught his attention, 
and lo! the next time he looked towards 
Nancy she was on the other side of the 
stream enjoying her new freedom to 
the full. A farmer on the opposite bank, 
with no slight trouble, captured her and 
brought her over to Father. Nancy likes 
to follow behind a horse. No matter 
how fast the horse runs she is sure to 
keep it in sight. One day while on the 
way to an out-mission Father met one 
of our catechists riding the horse. The 
priest stopped for a while to speak to 
the teacher. When the conversation was 
over Nancy started after the horse. 
Father had to pull on the bridle and 
direct her off the road. After feeding 
the: beast grass for about five minutes, 
and turning her this way and that way, 
he was able to continue on to the out- 
station. 

Another time while on the way to 
Shinsipin Father Paul and this same 
mule played a game of hare and hound 
on the mountain side. Nancy was rest- 
ing, having just climbed a good sized 
mountain. While eating grass she slowly 
but surely moved farther and farther 
away until she saw her chance. Then 
she began to run around about the trees, 
at the same time seeming to say, “now 
you see me now you don’t.” Occasions 
like this certainly are provoking, but 
unless you have an exceptionally good 
mule you must prepare yourself for 
many anxious moments. 

The last mule I rode was Doughnuts. 
Father Basil asked me to ride her to 
another Mission so one of the Fathers 
might be able to have her at hand in 
case he might have to make a long trip. 
Doughnuts does not like to take start 
with just the rider. She prefers to have 
a horse lead the way or a horse-man 
walk before. When we started off the 
horseman went before. Our pace was 
very slow. When we got to Maotsiping 
I thought that I would try to go the 
rest of the way without the horseman. 
After we finished the noon-day meal I 
told him to keep out of sight till I had 
ridden away. 

For half an hour everything went 
along nicely, Doughnuts covering the 
ground in fast time. Suddenly she began 
to balk and kick. I got off to see if 
there was anything the matter with the 
bridle or saddle. This gave her a good 
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opportunity to eat grass. Try as much 
as I could to stop her from eating, she 
kept on enjoying herself. After an half 
hour of fruitless effort I decided to sit 
down and let Doughnuts have her way 
till the horseman caught up with us. In 
another twenty minutes the horseman 
came along the road, he went ahead, I 
got on the mule. From then until we 
arrived at the Mission there were no 
interruptions. But I can assure you 
that it was very slow traveling. The 
mailman walks much faster. 


ATHER GREGORY’S mule is ex- 
ceptional. He is the only one who 
can control the beast. On the road she 
is fast and is unwilling that her rider 
should walk up a single hill. Yet the last 
time Father came to Yungshun he had 
the same experience with his mule that 
I had with Doughnuts. Father lost a 
whole hour while the mule ate by the 
roadside. In speaking about another 
mule Father once said, “I don’t want to 
spend ten hours on the road using the 
whip all the time when my mule will 
take me there in three hours less time.” 
“Catchup,” Father Basil’s mule, has 
many funny ways about her. Whenever 
Catchup comes to an inn, especially one 
that has a shade covering over the road, 
she thinks it is time to eat-so into the 
inn she goes. She looks around to see 
who is there, and whoever is riding her 
has the hardest time trying to get her 
to leave the place. Another trick of 
Catchup is this. When she comes to an 
inn she will sometimes walk over to 
one of the posts or to the side of the 
building and with all her weight squeeze 
the rider against the timber. There is 
only one thing to do—dismount. She 
always gets her own way eventually. 
The last time Father Basil rode her 
up from Yiianling Mission, he had 
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A TEMPLE ABANDONED TO THE MERCY OF THE WIND AND RAIN 


some difficulty with the beast. They 
came to two streams. After many min- 
utes of nagging and pulling and pushing 
she finally crossed the first. Soon she 
noticed that there was still another 
Rubicon to be crossed. Her first impulse 
was to go back. But Father Basil’s pre- 
vious efforts were not to be thwarted 
so easily. She must go ahead, but there 
was not a budge out of her. Father and 
the horseman then set about building a 
stone road across the second stream to 
coax her to cross. The construction of 
this road required much labor and 
sweat, taking over an hour’s time. And 
what do you suppose Catchup did when 
the road was finished? Walked across? 
No, she must always have her own way. 
With one good jump she landed on the 
opposite bank of the second stream, not 
a hoof touching a single stone of the 
specially constructed road. 

From these few examples you can see 
that although riding a mule has its 
many advantages still there are at times 
many inconveniences accompanying this 
mode of travel. For that reason many 
Missionaries in North West Hunan find 
walking more preferable. 

If you ask a Missionary who likes to 
walk what he considers to be its great- 
est advantage he will answer, “One does 
not have to ride a mule.” In the moun- 
tainous country a man, if built for walk- 
ing, can make better time than a mule. 
A mule cannot descend a mountain as 
fast as a man, and it is a close race be- 
tween the two on the ascent. A man who 
walks can get out on the road shortly 
after notice is given, for few preparations 
need be made. If you ride a mule, some- 
times she is not at hand. You must wait 
until the horseman brings her back from 
the mountains or send out for the horse- 
man to return with the mule. Now you 
know why I choose to walk! 


Changeless China Changes 


By Francis Flaherty, C.P. 





WINDING THROUGH THE RICE FIELDS AND HILLS, THE NEWLY BUILT AUTO ROAD 


WUKI TO YUANLING IS A SYMBOL OF CHINA’S PROGRESS. A JOURNEY THAT 


REQUIRED DAYS IS NOW MADE, FAR MORE COMFORTABLY, IN A FEW HOURS 


FROM 

Two years ago I left this Mission 
of Wuki for the inaugural ceremonies 
of our newly consecrated Bishop, His 
Excellency, Cuthbert Martin O’Gara, 
C.P., D.D. Riding the fifty miles by 
mule to the central mission, little did I 


think at the time that nineteen months 
would pass before I would again see 
my mission. On the eve of the day set 
for the ceremonies, the city of Yiianling 
“went haywire” as the expression goes. 
The Cor 


munist armies had come within 
a few miles of the city and the town 
was expected to fall at any time. The 
hurried exodus of Sisters and Priests, 
the inability to reach my own mission 
and the terminus of that flight in the 
city of Hankow—all constituted links in 
the chain of circumstances that finally 
landed. me in the United States on fur- 
lou rh 
The months in the States passed all 
too quickly and pleasantly. The last day 
at home had come and gone and once 
I [ was on my way to China. We 
will not trouble to describe the journey 
across the Pacific. The voyage was just 
one of a thousand such; nor the trip 
by river steamer from Shanghai to the 
treaty port of Hankow. The lower 


stretches of the Yangtse are so mod- 
ernized and interwoven with the com- 
merce of foreign nations that traveling 
conditions are more or less stabilized. 
[t was the last lap of the journey into 
the interior of China where our mission 


i1ated that inspired me with admi- 





ration, and my few months on the mis- 
sion field since my return have only 
served to accentuate this sentiment. 
HUNAN HAD CHANGED; radically 
in many respects, and was no longer the 
Hunan I had left a year and a half 
previously. 

Instead of the slow and tedious trip 
by sampan, mule and sedan chair that 
used to take from ten days to a month 
—depending upon the stage of the river 
and the hazards of travel by water— 
the journey from the capital of the prov- 
ince to the city of Yiianling was made 
in ten hours—BY BUS. Shall I ever 
forget the thrill I experienced as I 
alighted at the busy terminal . and 
watched an actual motor vehicle disap- 
pear from sight within a few minutes! 
What a contrast to the previous weary 
journeys by mule over those mountain 
trails which for centuries knew no mo- 
tion save that of man or beast. During 
the short space of my furlough a motor 
road had been pushed through the 
mountainous territory that characterizes 
our mission district. 

The building of this road was neces- 
sitated by the Communist invasions of 
the past year and a half. More rapid 
movement of troops became imperative 
if the Central Government was to win 
in its fight against the Communist 
armies. In many places the building of 
the road was a feat of engineering, 
winding up and around the steepest 
mountain sides. Some curious mind 
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counted over nine hundred curves in the 
five hour stretch between Changteh and 
Yiianling. The efficiency of the young 
Chinese chauffeurs easily overcomes 
these hazards, though at times one’s 
heart leaps to the mouth, negotiating 
scme of the curves on the more pre- 
cipitous mountain sides. To date there 
is but one road, cutting through the 
breadth of our Vicariate and linking six 
of our main missions; but another road 
is under construction and will be com- 
pleted before many months which will 
bring several more missions within easy 
reach of the central mission. 

The busses employed would scarcely 
take a prize for comfort, and many of 
the natives suffer intensely from this 
unusual rapid locomotion, but the time 
saved amply compensates for the dis- 
comforts endured. Needless to say this 
advance in communication takes away 
much of the hardship that formerly 
characterized traveling in interior 
China. Gone are the days of weary 
trudging or riding in the intense heat 
of China’s summers. Sleepless nights in 


stuffy sampans or Chinese inns on ver-: 


min infested beds have become for many 
of us only a memory. While the mis- 
sions suffered from the Red invasions, 
the building of this road compensates 
to a degree the losses sustained. Hunan 
has made rapid strides in modern com- 
munications, and government statistics 
report hundreds of miles of new roads 
being completed rapidly. 


HE building of the motor road neces- 

sitated the cleaning .out of local band- 
its. While there have been several inci- 
dents since the opening of the same, still 
the bandit menace has been definitely 
lessened in the traversed area and sur- 
rounding districts. This is very unusual 
for these infested regions. 

As mentioned before the Red menace 
has likewise been dispelled. This in itself 
is a remarkable step forward, not alone 
for our mission district but for the whole 
of China. For over a year this threat 
had hung over our head, and twice the 
Communist armies had actually come 
through our district wreaking havoc 
enroute. During the fall of last year 
they were driven beyond the confines 
of China proper. They have now ceased 
to be a cause of worry unless perchance 
some unforeseen civil disturbance should 
wreck the stability of the present Nan- 
king government. Chiang Kai Shek’s 
struggle for unity against the Red men- 
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ace and the feudalism of the war lords 
extended over a period of ten years, but 
now at last the country is united. 


HE victory over the two _ rebel- 

lious provinces of the south has 
strengthened the hand of the central 
government in our province of Hunan. 
Previously this province had always 
been more or less independent of Nan- 
king. Our own local warlord under 
whom most of our district lay was in a 
like way independent of the Hunan pro- 
vincial government. Now Hunan is 
more and more coming under the con- 
trol of the Central authorities, while the 
local general who had ruled our district 
for years has been ousted. It goes with- 
out saying that this change has resulted 
in an administration more efficient and 
beneficial to the people. 

The spirit of nationalism has grown. 
Witness the defection of a large part 
of the aerial branch of the rebellious 
armies in the two southern provinces 
during the recent struggle with the Nan- 
king government. This mutiny against 
the feudalism of the two provincial 
chiefs certainly indicates a more patri- 
otic allegiance to the country as a whole 
than was the case previously. In the re- 
motest country places, the common peo- 
ple are incensed against the depredations 
of Japan in China, and a succession of 
recent murders of Japanese nationals in 
dissociated parts of the country would 
seem to indicate a united hatred of this 
neighboring nation. 

China has definitely lost hope of any 
foreign country putting her house in 
order for her or extricating her from 
territorial aggression by a hostile power. 
This disillusionment may account partly 
for the present growth of nationalism 
amongst a people whose social structure 
is founded on the clan, the essential 
tendency of which would seem to be 
centrifugal, at least in practice. The 
widespread propaganda of nationalistic 
and democratic forms of government 
gives promise of supplanting this age- 
old organization. Only a few weeks ago, 
the first county representatives were 
elected and sent to the provincial capi- 
tal to elect the State representatives 
who in turn would proceed to the Na- 
tional capital of Nanking to choose a 
president and body of representative 
congressmen to rule the nation. A far 
cry from the centuries of monarchical 
government. 

With this national consciousness and 
growth of democratic ideas has come a 
more stringent exaction of efficient gov- 
ernment from officialdom. Many of the 
arbitrary taxes are being eliminated, 
and only those ratified by the central 
government are in force. Of course the 
old game of squeeze still goes on, but to 
a less extent than formerly. Officials are 
really being ousted for corrupt adminis- 
tration of office. 











A degree of regulation in regard to 
medical practice is manifesting itself. 
China is endeavoring to sift the good 
from Occidental medical research and 
at the same time trying to retain what 
is beneficial among her own age-old and 
proven remedies. An effort is being 
made to eradicate many silly supersti- 
tious practices foisted upon the ignor- 
ant people by the self-appointed guard- 
ians of health. Country doctors espe- 
cially were subject to no examination, 
prescribing as they pleased, their repu- 
tation and clientele growing in propor- 
tion to the number of their cures real 
or so called. 

The first signs of legal control of 
medical practice are disclosing them- 
selves. The Sister in charge of the large 
and busy dispensary at Yiianling has 
recently been questioned about her med- 
ical certificates. The dispensary has 
been running for the past ten years, but 
only recently has there been a sign of 
interest in her qualifications. Needless 
to say, long practice has made her ex- 
tremely efficient, and her reputation as 
doctor and nurse is too widespread to 
be affected by new regulations. Not so 
with the less notable. Perhaps the day 
is not far distant when anyone wishing 
to practice or dispense medicine will 
have to show the necessary diplomas. 
Who will say this is not a long step 
forward in an essential feature of gov- 
ernment legislation, when we recall 
to mind some of the medical practices 
that prevail in China? 

More sincere efforts are being made 
to eradicate the evil of opium. I am told 
that any official indulging in this vice 
has been forced to resign. Previously, 
officialdom itself being largely guilty, 
and the revenue from opium taxes 
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being so huge, attempts to eradicate 
the evil among the common people were 
spasmodic and ineffectual. With the 
financing of local government by the 
provincial or federal treasury, and the 
ousting of opium smoking officials, more 
effective measures have been taken. 
Opium is still smoked by thousands, 
but what is more indicative than any- 
thing, the natives themselves, expert in 
reading the official pulse, firmly believe 
that the day is not far distant when 
refusal to comply will mean death. 


FTER opening my mission school 
Ain September, I received a com- 
munication from the county school 
board requesting the names of the teach- 
ers employed and data as to their char- 
acter, especially as to whether or not 
they were guilty of the vice of opium 
smoking; if so it was peremptorily de- 
manded that the offenders break off at 
once or give up their positions. If 
Chiang Kai Shek did nothing else than 
eradicate opium from China, his name 
would deserve to go down in history 
amongst the greatest. 

In the commercial world progress is 
manifest. Endeavoring to get an X-ray 
machine through the customs at Shang- 
hai, I was surprised to see the offices, 
which were formerly entirely adminis- 
tered by foreigners, now running with 
perfect efficiency under Chinese per- 
sonnel. I was told that many of the 
white population in Shanghai are with- 
out employment, their duties being taken 
over by accomplished natives. Many 
firms were replacing their white office 
force with natives. Passing through 
Hankow I wanted to do a little shop- 
ping at the port’s outstanding English 
department store. I was astonished to 
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THE SEDAN CHAIR HAS BEEN FOR UNNUMBERED YEARS ONE OF CHINA’S DISTINCTIVE 
AND MOST USED MODES OF TRAVEL. PAINFULLY SLOW, IT IS NOT PLEASANT EITHER 


FOR THE PASSENGER OR THE STRAW-SANDALED CARRIERS 








FOOTPATHS OF BROKEN STONES WERE THE 
OLD “ROADS” IN THE PASSIONIST MIS- 
SION DISTRICT. ON FOOT OR BY MULE THE 
PRIESTS AND SISTERS JOURNEYED FROM 
CITY TO CITY. NOTE THE SLABS BY THE 
TRAIL TO GIVE DIRECTIONS. MANY OF 
THESE ARE MEMORIALS—GIVEN BY PAR- 
ENTS TO BRING GOOD LUCK TO THEIR 
CHILDREN 


learn that during the past year the firm 


had closed its Hankow branch. 
Chinese-made goods are supplanting 
those over which foreign firms hither- 
to had a monopoly. Up here in the 
interior where only the articles of lesser 
value find their way, many with U. S., 
German, British or Italian trademarks 
now have their counterpart in native 
made goods. Scores of articles previ- 
ously imported are now produced in 
China, and year by year they seem to 
grow in both quantity and quality. It is 
reported that in a large city not far 
from our mission district a factory for 
making automobiles is being built. Sev- 
eral business people of Shanghai have 
assured me that the day of easy money 
for the foreign business man is over; 


Chinese capital is taking its place. 


MERE change of style in dress can 


scarcely be termed a criterion of 
progress, but it is indicative of the spirit 
that animates present day China to copy 
the ways of the Occident. Hitherto the 
native dress was a long gown. The 
queue and bound feet have long since 
disappeared. But nowadays most officials 
and many business people affect the coat 
and trousers of the West. On the street 
of our county seat, one can see as much 
if not more western style apparel than 
Chinese. 

The national currency, nickel and 
copper units of more reasonable value, 
are taking the place of local paper 
money and the silver dollar. Only two 
years ago when setting out on a long 


journey, every silver dollar that was 
necessary for expenses had to be car- 
ried in one’s luggage. This was no mean 
additional weight in a handbag when 





traveling expenses exceeded a hundred 
dollars. The local paper money was ne- 
gotiable only in the district wherein it 
was issued; useless in traveling from 
one county to another, to say nothing 
of a journey from province to province. 
For all that, because the country people 
were left holding the bag on previous 
issues of provincial currency, when the 
encumbent official was forced from 
office, they still retain their faith in the 
silver itself and look askance at any 
currency no matter how stable. 

The country’s newspapers carry items 
telling of the efforts made to organize 
the nation’s food supply. Large grana- 
ries are being built in centralized areas, 
to lessen the danger of the many fam- 





This and the preceding article 
give contrasting word pictures of 
travel in the Passionist district of 
Northwestern Hunan. Travel by 
mule, sedan chair or sampan is 
never too comfortable and is always 
slow. When severe illness is added, 
even we at this distance can under- 
stand how great is the danger and 
suffering. 

We take this occasion to thank 
those who are keeping in mind the 
appeal made last year for funds to 
build a small hospital in China. At 
the present time Bishop Cuthbert 
O’Gara, C. P., is in Rome to make 
his report to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propagation of the Faith. 
When he reaches China we shall 
learn more about his plans for the 
contemplated hospital. 





ines that afflict the various provinces 
from year to year. As far as I can learn 
this particular effort has not reached 
our district, and famine will still con- 
tinue to mar the history of northwestern 
Hunan for some time, but we may con- 
fidently look forward to the time when 
this organization will be realized 
amongst our people. 

In the military world a remarkable 
change has shown itself. The soldiers of 
our locality are still as ubiquitous and 
numerous as before, but today they are 
better dressed and better equipped. No 
longer have they the appearance of 
tramps. An admirable attempt at drill 
and military discipline is being made. 
The soldier of today pays for what he 
procures; any attempt at fraud is se- 
verely punished. The dress, equipment 
and discipline of some of the down river 
garrisons would do credit to any nation. 
Machine guns and aeroplanes are be- 
coming more plentiful. Landing fields 
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are being built . . . one within the 
confines of our Vicariate. As this article 
is being written, a survey for a railroad 
is being made, which road will cut 
through our mission district. A cheaper 
transportation of the district’s wealth 
will help the people greatly. 


ND so on with many other outstand- 
ing signs of progress that have 
manifested themselves during the past 
few years and which today are being 
pushed to completion. For long they 
existed only in the minds of the people 
responsible for a better China, with no 
organized effort to bring them to reality. 
Today, thoroughly efficient surveys are 
being made for motor and rail roads. 
Hundreds of miles have been completed 
and work is steadily progressing on 
hundreds of miles more. Bandit suppres- 
sion proceeds apace and the Red menace 
has been liquidated. 

The last rebellious provinces have 
been brought within the Central Gov- 
ernment’s control, and national and 
democratic ideas are gaining strength. 
Officialdom grows more efficient in gov- 
ernment, and opium is being attacked 
more strenuously. The educational and 
commercial worlds are advancing with 
rapid strides, and the feudalism of the 
military lords is weakening. When these 
fundamental changes are conspicuous 
for their progress within the space of a 
couple years, certainly the country as a 
whole, and our district in particular may 
look forward to better days. To keep 
apace with this material progress in 
spiritual values is the duty of the 
Church, and the particular task of the 
Passionists in northwestern Hunan. 





A HUNAN BUS, ITS DRIVER AND THE 
LOCAL AGENT. FEW PASSIONIST MISSION- 
ARIES EXPECTED TO SEE MOTOR TRAVEL IN 
THEIR DISTRICT FOR YEARS TO COME, IN 
TRANSPORTATION, FAMINE RELIEF AND 
BANDIT SUPPRESSION THE MOTOR ROADS 
WILL BE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


















[; HAS been the fashion and the 
fancy as well as the delight of many of 
our anti-Catholic writers, ladies and 
gentlemen hopelessly and _ helplessly 
steeped in the propaganda of the un- 
happy Reformation, to malign the 
Friars of the Philippines and to rep- 
resent them as the great force of re- 
action if not retrogression in the islands. 
Yet to these maligned priests the Phil- 
ippines owes what civilization and cul- 
ture it enjoys today. The simple facts 
refute these lies. 

As in Mexico and in Spain so in the 
Philippines the Catholic Church is held 
up as the great black shadow that falls 
across the lives of supposedly unhappy 
people caught in what is represented as 
its cruel clutches. 

According to these glib haters of the 
Church their readers are led to believe 
that: men of culture and refinement and 
great learning—if they will even at- 
tribute them that—left the comforts and 
luxuries of Old World civilization to 
maliciously wallow about in jungles and 
heat and spend the rest of their lives 
annoying and making miserable other- 
wise simple and happy savages. 

Two quotations from the U. S. Cen- 
sus Report of 1903 reveal the changes 
wrought by the Church in the people 
of the-Philippines. After four years of 
residence, Legaspi wrote thus of the 
pagan natives: “They are a crafty and 
treacherous race. ... They are a peo- 
ple extremely vicious, fickle, untruthful, 
and full of other superstitions. No law 
binds relative to relative, parents to 
children, or brother to brother. . . . If 
a man in some time of need shelters a 
relative or a brother in his house, sup- 
ports him, and provides him with food 
for a few days, he will consider that 
relative as his slave from that time on. 
.. . At times they sell their own chil- 
dren. . .. Privateering and _ robbery 
have a natural attraction for them.” 

After they became Christians, how- 
ever, the story is different. Dean Wor- 
cester wrote of the Christianized natives 
at the end of the 19th Century: “The 
traveller cannot fail to be impressed by 
his (the Filipino’s) open-handed and 
cheerful hospitality. He will go to any 
amount of trouble, and often to no little 
expense, in order to accommodate some 
perfect stranger. If cleanliness be next 
to godliness, he has much to recommend 
him. Hardly less noticeable than the 
almost universal hospitality are the well- 


Manila Holds Them In Honor 


By Frederick V. Williams 


The time approaches for a decision 
from those who are considering a 
pilgrimage to the Philippines. 

We again announce that THE 
SIGN will be pleased to make 
arrangements for individuals or 
groups who wish to go to the 
Thirty-third International Euchar- 
istic Congress to be held in Manila, 
Feb. 3rd to 7th, 1937. You will 
be helping the Passionist Mission- 
aries, at no extra cost to yourself, 
by making your bookings through 
THE SIGN. 


regulated homes and the happy family 
life which one soon finds to be the 
rule. Children are orderly, respectful, 
and obedient to their parents. The na- 
tive is self-respecting and self-restrained 
to a remarkable degree. . . . He is pa- 
tient under misfortune and forbearing 
under provocation. ... He is a kind 
father and a dutiful son. His aged rela- 
tives are never left in want, but are 
brought to his home and are welcome 
to share the best that it affords to the 
end of their days.” 

The approaching XXXIII Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress in Manila 
of early February next year—should 
serve to enlighten a lot of people and 
give some of them who have been read- 
ing fairy tales a shock. Already a 
world-wide interest is being manifested 
by Catholics and non-Catholics alike in 
the history of Catholicism in the Phil- 
ippines, just when and how it started 
and what it has done and what are its 
results. 

It would be a good thing if our own 
Catholic people would arm themselves 
with some of the facts in this most in- 
teresting case that has been so grossly 
misrepresented by men and women of 
the pen who should be in a position to 
know better. For where we of the 
Church are attacked at home there first 
begins the offense in Spain, in Mexico 
and the Philippines—all three countries 
pointed out by the enemies of our Faith 
as shining examples of just what havoc 
Catholicism has wrought where it 
formed the belief of the bulk of the 
people. 


The facts remain and stand out for ™ 


all to see that the Philippines owes the 
Church a great deal if not everything 
of the civilization it enjoys today. In 
fact it is impossible to give the Friars 
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the credit they so properly deserve. 

They played a prominent part in 
military Spain’s conquest of the islands, 
but the presence of the padres with the 
soldiers eased the blow and the sting. 
In fact the armies of old Spain found it 
easier to occupy uncharted territory 
with the padres going before them than 
with ruthless use of the sword. 

The Friars worked kindly and 
thoughtfully and painstakingly. They 
helped the natives they found mate- 
rially. They founded towns. They built 
bridges and roads. It was Father An- 
tonio Sedeno, a Jesuit architect and 
engineer, who gave them the secret of 
the manufacture of lime, brick, cement 
for the building of their houses. 

These missioners, represented by the 
enemy as dark angels from hell, in 
reality exercised a great and a good 
influence in the economic development 
of the Philippines. They imported seeds 
of coffee, wheat, cotton, cocoa, pota- 
toes and other things now in common 
and ordinary use, but not known to the 
islands until the padres came. They 
brought more advanced methods of 
commerce, industry and agriculture to 
the natives. And culturally they gave 
to the Philippines the leaders of the 
nation who came from the very schools 
the missioners founded. 


N THE Philippines is found the only 

Catholic nation in the Far East, 
for 12,000,000 of its 14,000,000 people 
profess the Catholic Faith. Yet it is 
largely a matter of conjecture when the 
Church reached its shores. Some claim 
that St. Francis Xavier passed through 
the islands on his work of evangeliza- 
tion of the East. At any rate the close 
of the XVI Century saw Catholicism 
widespread in the Archipelago. 

We know that the first public mass 
of which there is an account was said 
on the Island of Limasawa with Ma- 
gellan and his crew attending. The first 
mass at which natives assisted in any 
number was celebrated at Cebu in 
March, 1521. 

The Chieftain, King Humabon, and 
his Queen, with their son and daughter, 
were baptised after this Mass along 
with several of their subjects, but when 
the Spaniards sailed on the death of 
Magellan the king and queen and their 
subjects sank back into paganism. 

Villalobos’ expedition in 1542 suc- 
ceeded in baptising a child and named 
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< IN 1577, FINISHED IN 1606, THE CHURCH OF SAN AUGUSTIN IS THE OLDEST 
PHILIPPINES. OF ARTISTIC AND HISTORIC VALUE, SAN AUGUSTIN WILL BE 
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med San Augustin. This was the 
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real work of evangelization 
vith the arrival of the Legaspi 
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were several Augustinian 
They must have been men of 
energy and ability. They did 
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ECCA OF MANY PILGRIMS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD DURING THE XXXIII 
INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS IN 


MANILA. 


provinces and the Island of Semar. In 
their wake they left new-born towns, 
churches and an improvement in con- 
ditions generally. 

Eloquent testimony to the work of 
these pioneer Franciscans are the San 
Juan de Dios Hospital and the San 
Lazaro Hospital in Manila, the hospital 
in Los Banos, Laguna and several 
others which they founded. Their 
writers and historians kept the records 
of the early Church in the Philippines 
intact for future generations. 

The Dominicans came next. They 
reached the islands in 1581 with Rev. 
Domingo de Salazar, O. P., who be- 
came the first Bishop of the Philippines. 
The White Robes were assigned to sev- 
eral northern provinces of Luzon and 
the Central region. The St. Domingo 
Church in Manila you may see today, 
a masterpiece of steel and stone. This 
was built by the sons of St. Dominic. 
The Dominicans founded schools, among 
them the University of Santo Tomas 
which became the oldest university 
under the American flag. This was 
founded in 1611. The San Juan de 
Latran college was founded by them in 
1630. They also established the Santa 
Catalina and Santa Rosa girls colleges 
in Manila and several others in the 
provinces, outstanding among them the 
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fine Pangasinan and Cagayan schools, 

With the Dominicans in 1581 came 
two soldiers of Loyola, the Jesuits 
Antonio Sedeno and Father Alonso 
Sanchez. They were assigned to several 
Visayan provinces and the islands of 
Mindanao. Reflecting the zeal of their 
Society the Jesuits soon began to make 
their influence felt as outstanding edu- 
cators of the islands. They built a 
church and convent in Manila. In 1859 
the Society was given charge of the 
Escuela Pia which they fashioned into 
what is now the Ateneo de Manila. 
This became the alma mater of Dr. 
Jose Rizal Mercado y Alonso, the great- 
est of Filipino heroes, and of other men 
who became famous in Philippine his- 
tory. The Jesuits also founded other 
schools and they built the shrine and 
church of Antipolo, the abode of the 
statue of the Virgin of that name, ob- 
ject of fervent devotion among the 
Filipino Catholics. 


HE Recollects or discalced Augus- 

tinians arrived in 1606 headed by Rev. 
Juan de San Jeronimo who in his desire 
to work in the islands declined the 
Bishop’s tiara and staff at Chapas in 
America. While some of the Recollects 
remained in Manila to build chapels and 
convents, others sailed to the southern 
islands to make new conquests. 

Father Pedro de San Augustin was 
the first missioner to bring the Cross to 
the Lanao Lake region in Northern 
Minanao. He dislodged the Motoes from 
the Island of Romblon and built the 
fort of Banton. While preaching the 
doctrine of the cross these missioners 
were compelled to subdue the more un- 
ruly and warlike elements of the native 
population in northern and _ central 
Minano and the Province of Zambales 
in Luzon. 

So these were the first Spanish mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines. Their task 
was no easy one. Some of the Moros 
had a disturbing habit of collecting the 


.-heads of people they didn’t like. The 


Capuchins came in in 1890 and the 
Maryknoll Fathers from the U. S. A. 
in 1926. 

The Benedictines, the Society of the 
Divine Word—giving Manila a prelate 
and the presiaent today of the execu- 
tive committee of the International 
Eucharistic Congress, Bishop Finne- 
mann—the Redemptorists and the Mill- 
hill Fathers followed. 

The Nuns—little is ever heard of 
them—the Nuns did their part and are 
doing it in making and holding 12,- 
000,000 of 14,000,000 Filipinos Cath- 
olics. They educated the young, re- 
claimed the wayward, built hospitals and 
asylums, schools and orphanages. Their 
gentle influence was felt and is being 
felt everywhere. The Catholic Philip- 
pines owe the Nuns a great deal. 
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QUESTIONS 





The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 


tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer's consent, 


WHEN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE WAS MADE A SACRAMENT 


Will you please tell me the actual year when marriage 
was made a Sacrament in the Catholic Church and suggest 
literature suitable for a layman’s understanding of the 
subject—WasHINGTON, D. C. 


This inquiry seems to indicate that the Catholic Church 
at a definite moment in her long history decided to make 
matrimony a Sacrament; in other words to add something 
to Christian marriage which it did not have before. The 
truth is that our Lord Jesus Christ raised marriage among 
Christians to the dignity of a Sacrament, as the Council of 
Trent teaches. Only Christ the God-Man can institute a 
Sacrament, that is, attach sanctifying grace to an action 
like the washing with water in Baptism, the anointing 
with oil in Confirmation, and the contract of marriage be- 
tween the baptized. The Church does not define at what 
definite moment in our Lord’s earthly life He raised Chris- 
tian marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament. Some theo- 
logians hold that this occurred at the marriage feast of 
Cana (John 3); others, after His Resurrection; a third 
group of theologians believes that Christian marriage did 
not become a Sacrament until our Lord restored its original 
indissolubility, as recorded in St. Matthew, 19:8 et seq. 

We recommend This IS Christian Marriage, which is “an 
exposition of the Canon Law of Marriage for the laity.” 
The Sign Press. Price $1.60, postpaid. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SPAIN 


Many Protestant friends often ask me concerning my 
religion and I want to have the right answers to these 
questions: (1) What has been the position of the Catholic 
Church in Spain for the past few years? Is it separated 
from the State? (2) Please give me a good answer to 
the following statements printed in an article in “The 
Sun” of New York City by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: “It 
must be remembered that when the Republicans burn 
churches and shoot monks, they are not fighting Chris- 
tianity—they are fighting the Catholic Church, which, 
allied with the soldiers and the grandees, has ruled or 
misruled Spain for centuries. It is the Spain of the rich 
monasteries and the Inquisition that the Republicans are 
trying to obliterate in the name of equality and brotherhood.” 
(3) Why do so many people seem to blame the Church for 
the backwardness of Spain?—M. K., Jamaica, N. Y. 


(1) The Catholic Church in Spain was formally separated 
from the State when the new Republican Constitution was 
adopted in December, 1931. Though the Church prior to 
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ANSWERS 





LETTERS 


Questions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Questions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Questions are not answered by personal 
letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 
cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


that was technically united with the State, the Church has 
been in conflict for the past hundred years with the various 
governments which have been in power. The Church was 
robbed of her possessions, of her privileged position, of 
her influence in education, and of her power to affect for 
the better the current of social change. (2) This is a stupid 
and contemptible subterfuge which smacks of the logic of 
radicals and Masonic Lodges. It is like clubbing and rob- 
bing a man of his money and excusing one’s crime by 
protesting that you meant no harm to the victim, but only 
wished to relieve him of his money because he might have 
used it to his disadvantage; the implication being that the 
robber was better able to use the money. 


What is Christianity if not the Catholic Church? Even 
the most skeptical person can see, if he wants to, that the 
Catholic Church alone has preserved and still proclaims the 
truths taught by our Lord Jesus Christ. In fact, the Catholic 
Church today appears to be alone in believing and preach- 
ing the fundamental dogmas of Christian revelation and 
all that follows from them. This is why she is regarded by 
all radicals as the greatest obstacle to the triumph of their 
destructive schemes. 


In England the farmers have been protesting against the 
payment of tithes to the Anglican Church. Such payments 
have been demanded from the days of Queen Anne and from 
them the clergy of the Anglican Church obtain their livings, 
which in most cases can justly be termed “soft.” Suppose 
that these farmers were to shoot the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and several Vicars with the plea that they were not 
opposed to the Anglican Church, but only to the payment of 
tithes. Where do you think they would get in the English 
courts, or in the English press, with their excuses? They 
would soon find themselves standing on the scaffold with 
nooses about their necks. But when it comes to shooting 
Catholic bishops, priests, nuns and innocent children in 


* Spain, certain types of mind accept the outrageous distinc- 


tion of the Spanish communists and radicals, who claim 
that they are not attacking Christianity but only the Catholic 
Church. In Moscow, however, whence this non-existent dis- 
tinction originates, no distinction is made between any 
church and Christianity. Christianity and even all religion 
is the enemy. We commend to your attention the masterly 
analysis of Communism by Monsignor Sheen and the article, 
“Long Live Spain,” in the November issue, as proof of these 
statements. 

(3) One very apparent reason why there is so pro- 
nounced an inclination, at least, to believe the worst about 
Spain is the force of British tradition, which since the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada has always regarded Spain 
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as an especial object of distrust and condemnation. This 
tradition has come down to us from its source through the 
intermingling of English-speaking peoples. 

Britishers and North Americans judge of human life in 
general according to worldly standards, since they have left 
the weightier things of the law—the worship of God “in 
spirit and in truth,” belief in the divinity of Christ and His 
teachings, and above all charity towards one’s neighbor. 


Undoubtedly Spain has been backward in education and 
social justice, and the ecclesiastical authorities could have 
and should have done more for the uplifting of the peasants 
and workers, but the same can be said of every country, 
no matter what the dominant religion. Moreover, it is false’ 
to assume that the “Church has ruled or misruled Spain 
for centuries.” The governments which have been in power 
for over a hundred years have been consistently Liberal 


(in the Masonic sense) and anti-clerical. It may well turn 
out that the present crisis in Spain may mean the liberation 
of the Church from the forces which have endeavored to 
destroy her, with the result that she may exert a greater 
and more beneficent influence for Christian Social Justice 
in the days to come. 


CLEMENT VII NO BASTARD POPE 


In your September issue I noted a question asked about 
a so-called “bastard Pope” and your answer thereto. Bab- 
testa Platina, who died in 1481, and who was breviory to 
the Pope and who also wrote “The Lives of the Popes,” 
states that Clement VII was the natural son of Julian de 
Medici, who, as you know was a brother to Lorenzo 
de Medici, and was killed in church during the conspiracies 
under Pope Sixtus IV. “The Catholic Encyclopedia” states 
that Clement VII’s parents were not properly married, but 


through some law he was pronounced legitimate. From this 
information I think that your answer could have been some- 
what different. I believe that the truth should be told in 
all these matters, even though it does hurt at times; at 


least admission of the facts does not prolong arguments.— 
A. S., CLEVELAND, O. 


Yes, to admit the facts will make arguments to cease, 
provided they are facts. In the above case, what are the 
facts? First, Bartolomeo de Platina (1421-1481), whom you 
call Babtesta Platina and “breviory” to the Pope—a strange 
designation—could not have made the statement accredited 
to him because his History of the Popes ends with the 
Pontificate of Paul II, who died in 1471, six years before 
Clement VII was born, and in the second place investigation 
into the marriage of Clement’s parents was conducted in 
1513, thirty-two years after Platina had died. The state- 
ment must, therefore, have been written either by another 
hand, or by Platina before he could have known all the facts 
in the case. 

The sentence in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, to 
the effect that “although his parents had not been properly 
married, they had, it was alleged, been betrothed per 


sponsalia de praesenti, and Giulio, in virtue of a well-known: 


principle of Canon Law, was subsequently declared legiti- 
mate,” does not necessarily mean that Clement’s parents 
were not validly married. An act can be unlawful or im- 
proper in a canonical sense, without its being invalid. 
3efore the legislation of the Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
which attempted to abolish clandestine marriage, all that 
was required for the validity of a Catholic marriage was 
the lawful consent of the parties concerned. The formality 
of pronouncing this consent in the presence of one’s pastor 
and of witnesses was not required for the validity of 
marriage at that time, as it is today. Secret marriages, 
therefore, were true marriages, although they were not 
properly entered into, inasmuch as the blessing of the priest 
was omitted. 

Marriage is essentially effected by the mutual and free 
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consent of the parties. This is the law of the Church today 


"as it always has been and always will be, for it is in the 


nature of things. But today and for many years past, in 
order to abolish the abuses connected with clandestine mar- 
riage, the Church demands under pain of invalidity the 
presence of a proper priest and at least two witnesses. The 
presence of proper priest and witnesses does not make the 
marriage in itself; their presence is an added circumstance 
prescribed by the Church, just as certain formalities are en- 
joyed under pain of invalidity by civil law in the making 
of contracts. 

The term sponsalia de praesenti is a canonical term used 
to designate a marriage validly entered into by mutual 
consent but not yet consummated. It was used in contra- 
distinction to the term sponsalia de futuro, which meant the 
promise to give matrimonial consent, not in the present, 
but in the future. 

As soon, therefore, as it was established that Clement’s 
parents had been betrothed per sponsalia de praesenti, it 
was established that he was the offspring of a true marriage, 
and therefore not a “bastard Pope.” 

Pastor, who does not hesitate to tell the truth about the 
Popes, in his History of the Popes, Vol. VII, page 81, 
agrees with the above explanation: “Public opinion con- 
sidered Julio, who was born May 26, 1478, after the 
murder of his father by the Pazzi, to be branded with the 
stain of illegitimate birth, and from this disability had already 
received a dispensation. When in the autumn there was a 
question of his being made Cardinal, it was attested by 
witnesses that a valid marriage had taken place secretly 
between his father and mother, Floreta, a special deed to 
that effect being drawn up.” 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


What is the correct method of making the sign of the 
cross? I was taught to say “Holy Ghost’ on the left 
shoulder and “Amen” on the right, but recently I was 
told that I should say “Holy” on the left shoulder and 
“Ghost” on the right and “Amen” with the hand on the 
breast —N. N. 


Wapelhorst in his Compendium of Sacred Liturgy gives 
the following instruction to priests in the matter of making 
the sign of the cross, which can also be applied to the 
laity. The left hand is placed below the breast and with 
the open palm of the right hand he touches with the tips 
of three fingers—the index, middle and ring fingers—the 
forehead (“In the Name of the Father’), the breast above 
the left hand (“And of the Son”), the left shoulder (“And 
of the Holy”), the right shoulder (“Ghost”), and finally 
joining the hands palm to palm, saying “Amen.” In actual 
practice the movement of raising the right hand to the 
forehead is concluded with the word “Father.” It is inter- 
esting to note that up to the thirteenth century it was the 
practice in many places in the West to move the hand from 
the right to the left shoulder, as it is still done among 
the Greeks. 


PENALTIES AFFECTING CATHOLIC PRIEST ATTEMPTING 
MARRIAGE 


If a Roman Catholic priest should leave the priesthood 
and get married, what would be his standing in the Church? 
Would he thereafter be treated as a layman, provided he 
lives up to the rules of the Church?—C. M., Newark, N. J. 


Catholic priests of the Latin Rite cannot marry validly 
because Sacred Orders are a nullifying impediment to 
marriage. Those who attempt to do so, as well as male and 
female religious with Solemn Vows, and their accomplices, 
incur excommunication the absolution of which is reserved 
to the Holy See. If the delinquent is a priest, the absolu- 
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tion by virtue of a recent decree, is reserved to the Sacred 
Penitentiary. The latter tribunal will absolve a penitent 
priest from the excommunication and admit him to the 
reception of the Sacraments after the manner of laymen, 
if he solemnly promises to observe perfect continence for 
the future, besides fulfilling the other conditions and safe- 
guards prescribed by the Sacred Penitentiary in such cases. 


NON-CATHOLIC CANNOT BE GOD-PARENT OF CATHOLIC 
CHILD 


A non-Catholic woman told me that she was god-mother 
of a Catholic child? Is this allowed? If so, I cannot under- 
stand.—N. N. 


According to the Law of the Catholic Church no one 
who belongs to an heretical or schismatical religion can 
validly act as god-parent of a Catholic child. Sometimes it 
may happen that because of peculiar circumstances, a non- 
Catholic may be allowed to act as “honorary” god-parent 
by being present at the ceremony of Baptism, but there is no 
real relationship established by so doing. 


SAINT VIVIAN 


I would like to know if there is a St. Vivian, and if so 
please give a short account of her life—M. R., BuFFAto, 
nm. ¥. 

Vivian is an English form of the Latin Bibiana. The 
latter was a virgin-martyr of the fourth century. She was 
scourged to death at Rome in the persecution of Julian the 
Apostate in 363, A. D. Her name and the fact of her martyr- 
dom are all that can be maintained with certainty. In art she 
is often represented holding in her hand a green branch 
covering with twigs and foliage. Her feast day is December 
2nd. 


GREAT PYRAMID PROOF OF GOD: NUMEROLOGY 


(1) Is it permissible for a Catholic to read books treating 
the Great Pyramid Proof of God. Are such books on the 
Index? What ts the Church’s opinion of such prophecies? 
(2) What is the Church’s opinion of the science of numer- 
ology?—Brooktyn, N. Y. 


(1) Catholics endowed with sufficient education and com- 
mon sense might read such books for the purpose of know- 
ing what they teach, so as to be prepared to refute their 
arguments, but Catholics not so endowed should leave them 
and similar books alone. Reading them would fill their heads 
with pseudo-scientific nonsense, which is what any com- 
petent theologian would term such “teachings.” Though not 
listed by name on the Index, such books come under the 
general prohibition against reading anything dangerous to 
faith and morals. It is pertinent to remark that the followers 
of this pyramid absurdity prophesied that searching study 
of the Great Pyramids of Cheops revealed that “extraor- 
dinary cosmic disturbances”—perhaps the end of the world? 
—would occur no later than September 16, 1936. Did 
you notice anything over Brooklyn way? (2) Ditto on 
numerology. 


ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS TOWARDS SPANISH 
“LOYALISTS”: MSGR. SHEEN NO CONVERT 


(1) What should be the attitude of Catholics towards the 
atrocities committed by the so-called Spanish Loyalists 
against priests and nuns? If I had my way they would get 
short shrift and a firing squad. (2) Is Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen a convert? I am puzzled by his name “Fulton.”— 
SUBSCRIBER. 


(1) Catholics and all those who love justice and hate 
iniquity should abominate the barbarous atrocities which 
have been committed against priests and nuns, not only in 
Spain, but in Mexico, in Russia and everywhere. That is 
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what the “Loyalists” deserve. No one can approve what is 
bad. Yet, while condemning in as strong language as possible 
the crimes committed against holy places and things, we 
must at the same time love the criminals. Their persons are 
distinct from their actions. Our Lord hates sin, yet He 
loves the sinner. The Holy Father in his address to the 
Spanish refugees, delivered in September at Castel Gondolfo, 
instructs Catholics how they should regard the misguided 
men and women who have committed these horrible deeds: 
“Love these enemies, love them with a special love, a love 
made out of compassion and mercy. Love them, and not 
being able to do more, pray for them. Pray that the serene 
vision of truth will return to their spirit, and that their 
hearts may be opened anew to the desire and the fraternal 
quest of true good.” That is an echo of Christ’s plea on the 
Cross: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” : 

(2) Monsignor Sheen is not a convert, though his Chris- 
tian name is not, to our knowledge, included among the 
saints. 





FEAST OF ASSUMPTION NO HOLY DAY IN CANADA 


I was surprised to learn that the Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary ts not observed as a Holyday of 
Obligation in Canada. This moves me to ask if Holydays 
are confined to certain countries —J. M., Kew GarbDENs, 
mM. 

We had occasion to answer a similar question in the April, 
1936, issue. Therein we replied that the Canon Law pre- 
scribes the observance of ten Holydays of Obligation, besides 
Sundays, throughout the year, but the Holy See tolerates 
local customs which are at variance with the universal law, 
provided these customs have been duly approved by the 
supreme authority of the Church. In the United States and 
Canada only six of the ten Holydays are observed, but in 
Canada the Epiphany is kept instead of the Assumption. 

he Bishops of Canada many years ago petitioned the Holy 
See to allow them to celebrate the same Holydays as the 
United States, but the decision was that they should continue 
to observe the Epiphany instead of the Assumption because, 
presumably, such had been the local custom. We suggested 
that some of our clerical readers might throw more light on 
this difference, but to date no light has been thrown. 


TOC H 


Could you tell me what the Toc H movement is? It seems 
to have been started by an English clergyman during the 
World War. Just recently it celebrated its twenty-first birth- 
day.—S., NEwTon, Mass. 

Toc H is of English origin. According to Arthur Preuss’ 
Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies, the beginning of 
Toc H is thus described by Punch: “There was a Talbot 
House in Poperinghe from 1915 to 1918 and it had an annex 
in Little Talbot House in Ypres from November, 1917, to 
the dark days before the final counter-stroke in 1918. Both 
were in the danger zone; both brought a corner of heaven 
into the hell of men’s and officers’ lives.” After the war the 
movement manifested new life. Clubs were formed in London 
where “all classes meet, welded into a friendly fellowship, 
and where those who need friendship lose the sense of lone- 
liness.” Both men and women can become members. The 
symbol of these clubs is the “Lamp of Maintenance.” Toc H 
stands for the words “To Conquer Hate.” With reference to 
Catholic membership in this club The Universe of London 
says that the question has been fully investigated by the 
Bishops with the result that it has been deemed “inexpedient 
for Catholics to have anything to do with this movement, 
which is completely under Anglican control.” We have no 
record of any announcement from Bishops of this country 
with regard to it. 
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“WAKING” THE DEAD: CATHOLIC PRAYING AT HOME 
OF DECEASED NON-CATHOLIC 


1) Why do Catholics sit up all night with their dead, 
while the corpse is lying in the house? (2) Is it permissible 
for a Catholic to enter the home of a deceased person of 
another faith and to kneel and pray for his soul?—W. W., 
Batu, ME. 


(1) To watch at the bier of a deceased person is an 
ancient Catholic custom which seems to have arisen in the 
monasteries. The monks maintained a constant watch before 
the corpse so that his soul might not be without the benefit 
of uninterrupted prayer. Ireland has been noted for “waking” 
the dead. Not only charity towards the dead but also a tender 
consideration of his living relatives were the motives of this 
practice. Truth to tell, however, this beautiful custom in 
many instances has been disgracefully abused. 

(2) It is lawful for a Catholic to visit the corpse of a 
deceased non-Catholic in his home and to offer private 
prayers for the welfare of his soul. Such an act would also 
be a charitable gesture towards the bereaved relatives. 


WHY A POPE: WHY MASS IN LATIN: DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
EPISCOPAL AND ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES: CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH INDEFECTIBLE: ATTENDING MASS 
IN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Why does the Catholic Church need a Pope at its 
head? (2) Why is the Mass said in Latin? (3) Is the high 
Episcopal Church similar to the Roman Catholic Church? 


If not, what are the differences? (4) May a Roman Catholic 
hear Mass in an Episcopal church without committing sin 
in the eyes of the Catholic Church? (5) Because the Catholic 
Church is attacked in Mexico and some European countries, 
does that mean that it is beginning to die out?—K. K., 
Newark, N. J. 

(1) The common sense answer is that every moral body 
needs a head, just as every physical body needs one in order 
to function. The theological answer is that Christ so or- 
dained. He built His Church upon St. Peter and their suc- 
cessors, to whom He granted the primacy of jurisdiction as 
well as honor over the entire Church. 

(2) The Church in the West has used Latin in her liturgy 
from remote antiquity. Latin for centuries was the common 


medium of expression in the Western world. The works of 
the Fathers, the liturgy and the decrees of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs were written in Latin. The Church has preserved her 
Latin liturgy because it is an excellent medium for precision 
in doctrine. Moreover, the Latin language furnishes a com- 
mon bond among the various branches of the Western 
Church. No matter where a Catholic may go he can attend 
Mass celebrated in the same manner as at home. Of course, 
many Catholic Churches of the Oriental Rites celebrate in 
languages different from Latin, but Latin is in greater use. 

(3) There are some external resemblances between certain 
groups in the Episcopal Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church, but essentially the same fundamental differences 
exist between them as between the Catholic Church and other 
Protestant Churches. These groups hold to some Catholic 


beliefs because of private judgment—the cardinal Protestant 
doctrine, whereas Catholics believe them because of the 
divine authority of the teaching Church. 

(4) Catholics cannot hear Mass in an Episcopal Church 
for there can be no valid Mass where there are no validly 
ordained priests. Pope Leo XIII in 1896 declared that ordi- 
nations performed according to Episcopal or Anglican Rites 
were and are invalid. Moreover, a Catholic who formally 
assisted at such a “mass” would be guilty of the sin of heresy, 
which is a very grave sin. He would be false to his prin- 


ciples and implicitly, at least, deny his faith. 
(5) Christ promised to build His Church upon a rock; 
that is, to insure its never being destroyed. St. Peter is 
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the “rock.” As the house built on the rock in the parable 
pronounced by our Lord (Matt. 7:24) withstood all the 
storms that battered it, in contrast to the house built upon 
sand; so the Catholic Church will remain until the end. He 
gave His word that it will be so. He promised to be with His 
Church until the consummation of the world. Christ’s prom- 
ise and presence with His Church does not mean that it will 
escape attacks and suffer losses, but it does mean that 
it will never be completely overthrown. “The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” (Matt. 16:18). 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words, 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having rela- 
tion to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. Anonymous 
letters shall not be considered. 


Broadcasting "Tactics of Communism" 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Monsignor Sheen’s article in your November edition 
deserves a wide circulation, and the writer is pleased to 
know that it will be available in pamphlet form. 

Please let me know about when this pamphlet will be 
ready, and enter my order for 100 copies. What will be the 
price for large quantities? 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A. J. Wey. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Enclosed please find check for five dollars. Please send me 
some of the pamphlets of Monsignor Sheen on Tactics of 
Communism—the article published in the November issue of 
THE SIGN. 


HuntTincTon Station, N. Y. (Rev.) THomas J. Eartey. 


EpITor OF THE SIGN: 


Please send eight copies of the November issue of THE 
Sicn. We are interested in a study of The Tactics of Com- 
munism and find Monsignor Sheen’s article on same very 
well put and to the point. Please bill us for the order. 


Detroit, Micu. Sisters OF St. DoMINIc. 


The Danger of Mobs 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The article, Lynching and Mob Violence, in the October 
number of THE S1GN, was read with keen interest for the 
vivid picture it gives of the present situation with the men- 
ace from this savage evil. I was especially impressed by the 
point made that mob violence in lynching of Negroes spreads 


to other lawless outbursts like the Black Legion and the . 


Ku Klux Klan, and by the showing that they become agen- 
cies for committing similar outrages on other citizens who 
happen to come under the prejudiced venom of such lawless 
persons and gangs. 

The fact that your important journal gives space to such 
an article is a significant trend in the growing sense of social 
responsibility of churchmen. 


New York, N. Y. Gerorce E. Haynes. 
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EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 


I have the marked copy of Tue Sicn for October, 1936, 
containing the very eloquent and convincing article on 
Lynching and Mob Violence. Congratulations on this fine 
piece of work, and thanks for sending me a copy. 

New York, N. Y. WALTER WHITE. 


Catholic Action By Mail 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 

For over four years now I have been a regular reader of 
your splendid magazine, THe Sicn, and never fail to get it 
at our city’s largest newsstand which is owned and operated 
by three prominent Catholic men. 

In the October issue of THE Si1GN there appeared a letter 
written by the Rev. Thomas Deering, O.P., who is Resident 
Chaplain at the leper settlement in Trinidad, B.W.I. Below 
his letter appeared a comment by yourself, concerning the 
fact that you have a list of Catholic missionaries who would 
deeply appreciate receiving a copy of THE SIGN each month 
but who cannot afford the price of a subscription. I am 
asking you to please forward me the complete names and 
addresses of five of these missionaries in order that I may 
obtain from my news dealer each month five copies of THE 
SicN to forward along with three other Catholic magazines, 
to five such missionaries. I prefer having, if possible, one 
name and address from a different country, in each case, 
inasmuch as I would like to contact a missionary in each of 
five countries. Later on I shall write to you for five more 
names, thus increasing the total to ten and so on as I can 
afford to increase the amount. I might add that I myself am a 
Catholic author and journalist and am interested in the 
Catholic world getting as much good from the Catholic Press 
as is possible. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. F. CLARENCE GABRIEL. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I wish to convey my sincere thanks through the columns 
of THe Si6n to all those who in response to my appeal for 
Catholic literature published in THe SIGN some time ago 
have sent me periodicals, magazines and pamphlets. At the 
same time I would like to avail myself of this opportunity 
to reiterate my appeal for more magazines, pamphlets and 
books as well and to request those who have responded to 
my former appeal to continue sending me any kind of Cath- 
olic literature after they are through reading it, so as to 
satisfy the growing demand of three thousand students of 
the secondary schools of Laoag. 

With the injection of Catholic literature into the reading 
habit of the students of this town, a reaction of their reli- 
gious attitude is strongly felt. Hence the need for more 
Catholic literature wherein the teachings of our Faith are 
expounded and elucidated. 


Laoac, Itocos Norte, P. I. (Rev.) Emiio P. Ponce. 


Confidence in God 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Just a comment on the little book you published and adver- 
tised in your magazine, Father Considine’s Confidence in 
God. The title of the book so captured my eye I could not 
forget it, with the result that I went to a religious goods 
store and bought the book without further ado. 

I found it a condensed spiritual treasure book, small and 
convenient enough to carry around in a handbag, to be often 
referred to as “food for the soul.” When I began to read it I 
thought it was so small that I could finish it in a few 
minutes. It took me a few hours instead. Each sentence 
means something. It is a book which gives cheer and courage. 
I shall always keep it to “keep me company.” 

Father Considine certainly understood human nature. It 
must have taken much time and labor to get together all that 
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it contains, and for all that, it is sold so reasonably. It is one 
of the best investments I have ever made. 
Boston, Mass. Harriet V. PLOCIENNIK. 


Progress Hailed 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Recently I have been discussing articles which have ap- 
peared in THE S1GN on various aspects of the foreign situa- 
tion. We are all agreed that they are the best we have found 
anywhere. The article in the November issue by Captain 
Francis McCullagh was vivid and revealing—as all his are. 
Your articles on the Mexican situation are the best that we 
have found in any magazine. 

All in all, Tue S1GNn is certainly going ahead, and I feel 
sure that as it gets to be better known it will find much 
wider support even than it has at present. It is sad to think 
that Catholic reading has so little part in the lives of the 
great majority. I was glad to see the editorial Blind Leaders 
in the November issue, as I have felt for a long time that 
this is one of the greatest evils facing us at present: the 
subtle immorality of the daily press. It is too bad that 
Catholic influence is not prudently and tactfully brought to 
bear, at least in localities where it is strong, to clean up 
some of these newspapers. What is particularly annoying, I 
think, is the way in which divorces are reported, or such 
abominations as the adventures of John Barrymore. This 
sort of daily diet does more harm to morality than the movies 
ever did. 

I guess I hardly need to say this to you; but I only meant 
to express my pleasure that THE S1Gn is doing what it can 
to overcome this evil. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. D.W. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.T.C., New Rochelle, N. Y.; A.D., New York, N. Y.; 
J.A.S., Providence, R. I.; J.F.M., Allston, Mass.; M.P., 
Racine, Wis.; M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.D.H.D., Akron, O.; 
M.M.T., Peabody, Mass.; G.A.S., Chicago, Ill.; M.G.C., 
Windber, Pa.; M.C.C., Long Island City, N. Y.; M.C.B., 
New York, N. Y.; M.R., Lansdale, Pa.; M.J.B., Providence, 
R. I.; M.C.S., Williamsport, Pa.; J.L., New York, N. Y.; 
G.M.O’S., Queens Village, L. I.; M.C.J.S., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; N.C., New York, N. Y.; I.M.C., Windham, N. Y.; 
G.W., Yonkers, N. Y.; E.W., New York, N. Y.; M.W.S., 
Rouses Point, N. Y.; E. B. S., Lowell, Mass.; K.I.C., Wake- 
field, Mass.; M.B., Beaver Dam, Wis.; M.M.M., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Anthony, E.B., Dunkirk, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, M.J.L., 
Washington, D. C.; Sacred Heart, St. Teresa, M.E.P.R., 
Middletown, Ky.; Blessed Gemma, R.J.B., Miami Beach, 
Fla.; Our Lady, G.A.S., Chicago, Ill.; St. Rita, Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Virgin, M.G.C., Windber, Pa.; St. Anthony, 
M.K., New York, N. Y.; Little Flower, Guy de Fontgalland, 
J.T., Wash.; Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, A.A.McC., Jersey 
City, N. J.; Blessed Gemma, S.M.F., Jersey City, N. J.; St. 
Gabriel, M.C.D., South Boston, Mass.; Poor Souls, E.S., 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Anthony, E.W., New York, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Blessed Mother, M.F.P.C., Enid, Okla.; St. 
Anthony, M.T.T., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; St. Gabriel, Blessed 
Mother, J.C., Montreal, Canada; Sacred Heart, St. Teresa, 
M.E.R.R., Middletown, Ky.; Souls in Purgatory, O.S., St. 
Louis, Mo.; St. Francis Xavier, A.C.C., Malden, Mass.; 
M.M.H., St. John’s, Newfoundland; B.S., St. Louis, Mo.; 
C.T., Binghamton, N. Y.; M.F.M., Jackson Hgts., N. Y.; 
M.L.McC., Leonardo, N. J.; W.R.D., S. Boston, Mass. ; 
H.D.W., Rosell, N. J.; M.B.E., Freeport, N. Y.; P.F.B., 
Medford, Mass.; T.McD., New York, N. Y.; M.R.S.W., 
Johnson City, N. Y.; J.B., St. Louis, Mo.; M.F., Newport, 
Ky.; A.J., Clark Mills, N. Y.; T.McG., New York, N. Y. 












Comparative Religion 


Mest amusing, were it not so tragic in its possible 
consequences, is some of the stuff taught in our 
secular schools. Last year I picked up a text book used 


at a large college for men in a course on Comparative Reli- 
gion, and my eye was caught by a chapter on the various 
myths of the Virgin Birth. It went all over the old ground, 


the Mithras story, the Aztec idea, certain Indian legends, 
until it came to the Christian story. The others had been 
handled with much seriousness, with grave discussion of 
their value for the people, remarks on their importance in 
the race life. Then the Christian one was discussed and to my 





astonishment and anger it was treated scornfully, wittily 

i, and its importance to a considerable group of the 
people of earth was not mentioned at all. Slighting was the 
treatment throughout. Well, perhaps the author really felt 
that way and was almost unconscious of his attitude. What 
[I really think is that this sort of thing points to an uncon- 
scious fear. Those old religions—Mithras and the rest— 
they are just myth and that is all. They involve in no way 


our present life and they have the dignity of the classic in 
the eyes of these savants. But the Christian Virgin Birth— 
ah, that is a troublesome, living doctrine which will keep 
bobbing up not merely in ancient documents or in antiquity 
but today and right among the annoyed savants who don’t 
believe in it but can’t get away from it. 

And in a girl’s school recently they read a translation of 


Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, the story of the brave Greek 
god who brought fire down from heaven to mankind and was 
therefore treated to imprisonment and torture by Jupiter 


for having dared betray his own class. The teacher spoke 
feelingly of the way in which this old tale tied up with 
our Christian idea. Christ too came down to help mankind, 
she said, and like Prometheus he was tortured for his trouble, 
his love for man. One of the pupils was telling me about it, 
quite carried away by the fact that the old Greek god and 
the Christ of her own faith were so much alike. Now, no 
doubt, Prometheus makes a great story of heroism, but it 
apparently did not dawn on this teacher that after all there 
is a huge difference between the myth and the history. For 
Christ co-operated with God to help mankind. If the teacher 
were shown that, perhaps she would admit a difference, but 
mere elementary logic should have showed her. For whether 
you do something for mankind with the help of God or 
against God—yes, there is really quite a difference. 


Modern Dress 


HERE was much in the public prints last summer about 

the girl who wore a halter and slacks into church one 
evening and was rebuked by the pastor who, poor man, had 
no doubt grown good and tired of this near nudity that 
seems an accepted dress nowadays in the heated season. 
The poor girl probably never meant to do anything wrong 
but was just wearing what everyone else did. It reminds me 
of the story told me by the pastor of a large church who, 
some years ago, had a noted English prelate as lecturer. One 
morning, as the two went together into the pastor’s church, 
a girl came out, rouged, lips very red, perfume filling the 
air, a high tight skirt folding her about, an elaborate waist, 


Woman. to Woman. 


By Katherine Burton 








a pert hat atop a marcel. “Hello, Father,” she chirped. The 
Englishman was aghast. “What sort of woman is this who 
talks and dresses like that—do you allow her in your 
church?” But the other smiled gently and nodded. “She is,” 
he said, “a daily communicant.” 


Art of Being a Woman 


OW refreshing it is in this dubiously mannered, rough 
and tumble world of the present day, what a distinct 
joy it is to come across an item like this: Mrs. John McAniff 
will again give her talks this autumn on the Art of Being a 
Woman, to the girls at the Catholic Young Women’s Club 
in New York City. She gave these for the first time last 
year and the number of her listeners—mostly young busi- 
ness women—increased with each talk. Just off hand one 
would think that a young woman in a big city would want 
to know about other arts, being assured in herself that she 
had the one of being a woman well in hand, or else that it 
was nothing to bother about in this day, having a rather 
Victorian sound about it. But the girls came in droves and 
are demanding more of the same this year. In her own 
words, this is what she is hoping to do: “To help the girls 
get a grip on life, to understand themselves, to develop the 
charm necessary to live happily with people, and to en- 
deavor to show how God answers the problem in every 
girl’s life.” 

Mrs. McAniff has charm herself, plenty of it, and a pair 
of dramatic hands and an earnest persuasive voice (I think 
even Dr. Fleming would let her preach) all of which help, 
and especially she is filled with the love and the grace of 
God, as those who heard her at the Catechetical Congress 
will attest. I wish she would write a book on this subject of 
being a woman. It would do more good than many tracts. 


Christmas Gifts 


A. THIS season of the year we all get many appeals to 
elp with Christmas funds and are asked to send things 
for Christmas parties for day nurseries, for hospitals, for 
all kinds of charity. May I appeal to my readers to send, 
for this season at least, only new things? The cast-off 
garment is all right to keep a body warm, but it seems to 
me it takes a new unused present to make it a Christmas 
present. The wise men brought their best to the Child. 

Let us train our children to give, not the game they are 
tired of, in a broken box, or the crayons with the points used, 
or the doll with several fingers missing. One can buy such 
pretty things now for so little. The ten cent stores will 
yield a plentiful harvest in nearly everything. I know a 
woman who keeps a big basket into which contributions from 
the ten cent store are put by the children, and by her friends 
and herself. When the holidays arrive there is a nice collec- 
tion to take to a certain day nursery. 

Teach your children this Christmas, if you have not done 
so before, to give not what they are tired of and bored with, 
but what they think still worth playing with. See that a 
certain sum of the money they spend for Christmas buys a 
toy or a garment—a new one—for a child who otherwise 
would have none or at best some repainted mended toy or 
some out-at-the-elbows sweater. 
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The Turmoil 





The Evils that Afflicted the Church in the Sixteenth Century Aroused a Clamor 
for Reform. Calvin Took Advantage of This to Create an Opposition Church 


Tur very first thing for anyone to 
realize who wants to understand the 
religious revolution which ended in 
what we call today “Protestantism,” 
that revolution which is generally 
called “The Reformation,” is that it 
fell into two fairly distinct parts cor- 
responding roughly to the length of a 
human life; and that the first phase 
was not one of conflict between two 
religions but a conflict within one re- 
ligion; while the second phase was one 
in which a distinct new religious quar- 
rel was arising, opposed to and separate 
from the Catholic quarrel. 

The first phase, I repeat, roughly the 
first lifetime of the affair, was not a 
conflict between two religions; it was 
a conflict within the boundaries of one 
religion, or at any rate of one religious 
culture. Till we have appreciated that, 
we cannot understand either the con- 
fusion or the intense passions of the 
time. What began as a sort of spiritual 
family quarrel and continued as a spir- 
itual civil war, was soon accompanied 
by an actual civil war in arms. But it 
was not a conflict between a Protestant 
world and a Catholic world. That came 
later, and when it came, it produced 
the state of affairs with which we are 
all familiar, the division of the white 
world into two cultures, Catholic and 
anti-Catholic, the break up of Chris- 
tendom by the loss of European unity. 

Now the most difficult thing in the 
world in connection with history, and 
the rarest of achievement, is the seeing 
of events as contemporaries saw them, 
instead of seeing them through the dis- 
torting medium of our later knowledge. 
We know what was going to happen; 
contemporaries did not. The very words 
used to designate the attitude taken at 
the beginning of the struggle change 


their meanings before the struggle has’ 


come to an end. So it is with Catholic 
and Protestant; so it is with the word 
“Reformation” itself. 

The great religious upheaval which 
so swiftly turned into a religious revo- 
lution was envisaged by the contempo- 
raries of its origins as an effort to put 
right the corruptions, errors and spir- 
itual crimes present in the spiritual body 
of Christendom. At the beginning of 
the movement no one worth consider- 


By Hilaire Belloc 


ation would have contested for a mo- 
ment the necessity for reform. All were 
agreed that things had got into a ter- 
rible state and threatened a worse future 
unless something were done. The crying 
hecessity for putting things right, the 
clamor for it, had been rising during 
more than a century and was now, in 
the second decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, come to a head. The situation 
might be compared to the economic 
situation today. No one worth consid- 
eration today is content with industrial 
capitalism, which has bred enormous 
evils. Those evils increase and threaten 
to become intolerable; everyone is 
agreed that there must be reform and 
change. 

So far so good:—you might put it 
this way: there was no one born be- 
tween the years 1450-1500 who did not 
by the critical date 1517, when the ex- 
plosion took place, see that something 
had to be done, and in proportion to 
their integrity and knowledge were 
they eager that something should be 
done—just as there is no one alive to- 
day, surviving from the generation 
born between 1870 and 1920, who does 
not know that something drastic must 
be done in the economic sphere if we 
are to save civilization. 

A temper of this kind is the prelim- 
inary condition of all revolutions; but 
immediately they proceed to action three 
characters appear which are the con- 
comitants of all revolutions, and the 
right management of which alone can 
prevent catastrophe. The first character 
is this :— 

Reform of every kind and every de- 
gree is proposed simultaneously, from 
reforms which are manifestly just and 
necessary, being reversions to the right 
order of things, to changes which are 
criminal and mad. 


HE second character is that the thing 

to be changed necessarily resists. 
It has accumulated a vast accretion of 
custom, vested interests, official organi- 
zation, etc., each of which, even with- 
out direct volition, puts a drag on 
reform. 

Thirdly (and this is much the most 
important character) there appear 
among the revolutionaries an increas- 
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ing number who are not so much con- 
cerned to set right the evils which 
have grown up in the thing to be re- 
formed, as filled with passionate hatred 
of the thing itself—its essential, its 
good, that by which it has a right to 
survive. Thus today we have in the 
revolt against industrial capitalism men 
proposing all at once every kind of 
remedy—guilds, partial State Socialism, 
the safeguarding of small property 
(which is the opposite of Socialism), 
the repudiation of interest, the debasing 
of currency, the maintenance of the un- 
employed, complete Communism, na- 
tional reform, international reform, 
even anarchy. All these’ remedies and a 
hundred others are being proposed pell- 
mell, conflicting one with another and 
producing a chaos of ideas. 


N THE face of that chaos all the or- 

gans of industrial capitalism continue 
to function, most of them jealously 
struggling to preserve their lives—the 
banking system, great interest-bearing 
loans, proletarian life, the abuse of 
machinery and the mechanization of 
society—all these things go on in spite 
of the clamor, and more and more take 
up the attitude of unthinking mainte- 
nance. They put forward consciously 
or half consciously the plea, “If you 
upset us, there will be a crash. Things 
may be bad, but it looks as though you 
were going to make them worse. Order 
is the first essential of all, etc., etc... .” 
Meanwhile the third element is appear- 
ing quite manifestly: the modern world 
is getting fuller and fuller of men who 
so hate industrial capitalism that this 
hatred is the motive of all they do and 
think. They would rather destroy so- 
ciety than wait for reform, and they 
propose methods of reform which are 
worse than the evils to be remedied— 
they care far more for the killing of 
their enemy than they do for the life 
of the world. 

Exactly that appeared in what I have 
called “The Turmoil,’ which lasted in 
Europe roughly from 1517 to the end 
of the century, a lifetime of a little 
over eighty years. In the beginning all 
good men with sufficient instruction 
and many bad men with equally suffi- 
cient instruction, a host of ignorant 
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men and not a few madmen concen- 
trated upon the evils which had grown 
up in the religious system of Christen- 
dom. Such were the antagonists. 

No one can deny that these evils 
were deep rooted and widespread. They 
threatened the very life of Christendom 
itself. All who thought at all about what 
was going on around them realized how 
terrible they were and how great was 
the need of reform. These evils may be 
classified as follows :-— 

Firstly (and least important) there 
was a mass of bad history and bad his- 
torical habits due to forgetfulness of 
the past, to lack of knowledge and 
mere routine. For instance, there was a 
mass of legend, most of it beautiful, but 
some of it puerile and all of it false, 
tacked onto true tradition. There were 
documents upon which men depended 
as authoritative which proved to be 
other than what they pretended to be, 
for example, the famous false Decretals, 
and particularly that one called the 
Donation of Constantine, which, it had 
been thought, gave its title to the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy. There was 
a mass of false relics, demonstrably 
false, as for instance (among a thou- 
sand others) the false relics of St. 
Mary Magdalen, and innumerable cases 
in which two or more conflicting 
objects pretended to be the same relic. 
The list could be extended indefinitely, 
and the increase of scholarship, the re- 
newed discovery of the past, particularly 
the study of the original Greek docu- 
notably the Greek New Testa- 
ment, made these evils seem intolerable. 

The next group of evils was more 
serious, for it affected the spiritual life 
of the Church in its essence. It was a 
rt of “crystallization” (as I have 
called it elsewhere) or if the term be 
preferred, an “ossification” of the living 
body of liturgy, and even of doctrinal 
teaching. Certain customs, harmless in 
themselves and perhaps on the whole 
rather good than otherwise, had come 
to seem more important, especially as 
forms of local attachment to local 
shrines and ceremonies, than the living 
body of Catholic truth. It was necessary 
to examine these things and to correct 
them in all cases, in some to get rid of 
them altogether. 


ments, 
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[pore DLY, and much the most impor- 
tant of all, there was worldliness, in 
the exact theological sense of that term: 
he preference of temporal interests to 
eternal. A prime example of this was 
the vested interest in Church endow- 
ment, which had come to be bought and 
sold, inherited, cadged for, much as 
stocks and shares are today. Even in 
the height of the movement one of the 
greatest of the reforming Popes held 
the revenues of seven Bishoprics, thus 
deprived of their resident pastors. The 
revenues of a Bishopric could be given 


as a salary by a King to one who had 
served him, who never went near his 
See and lived perhaps a hundred miles 
away. It had come to be normal for a 
man like Wolsey, for example (and he 
was only one among many others), to 
hold two of the first-rate Sees of Chris- 
tendom in his own hand at the same 
time: York and Winchester. It had 
become customary for men like Cam- 
peggio, learned, virtuous and an exam- 
ple in their lives to all, to draw the 
revenues of a Bishopric in the West of 
England while they themselves were 
Italians living in Italy and never ap- 
proaching their Sees. The Papal Courts, 
though their evils have been much 
exaggerated, were recurrent examples, 
of which the worst was that of Alex- 
ander VI, a scandal of the first magni- 
tude to all Christendom. 


VERY kind of man would violently 

attack such monstrous abuses with 
the same zeal as men today, both good 
and bad, attack the wanton luxury of the 
rich contrasted with the horrible depths 
of modern proletarian poverty. It was 
from all this that the turmoil sprang, 
and as it increased in violence threat- 
ened to destroy the Christian Church 
itself. 

Under the impulse of this universal 
demand for reform, with passions at 
work both constructive and destructive, 
it might well have been that the unity 
of Christendom should have been pre- 
served. There would have been a great 
deal of wrangling, perhaps some fight- 
ing, but the instinct for unity was so 
strong, the “patriotism” of Christendom 
was so living a force everywhere that, 
like as not, we should have ended by 
the restoration of Christendom and a 
new and better era for our civilization 
as the result of purging worldliness in 
the hierarchy and the manifold corrup- 
tions against which the public con- 
science was seething. There was no 
plan in the air in the beginning of the 
loud protest during the chaotic revolu- 
tionary Lutheran outcry in the Ger- 
manies, seconded by the humanist 
outcry everywhere. There was no con- 
certed attack on the Catholic Faith. 
Even those who were most instinctively 
its enemies (Luther himself was not 
that) and men like Zwingli, who per- 
sonally hated the central doctrines ‘of 
the Faith and who led the beginning 
of the looting of the endowments of 
religion, could not organize a cam- 
paign. There was no constructive doc- 
trine abroad in opposition to the ancient 
body of doctrine by which our fathers 
had lived, until a man of genius ap- 
peared with a book for his instrument, 
and a violent personal power of rea- 
soning and preaching to achieve his end. 
This man was a Frenchman, Jean 
Cauvin (or Calvin), the son of an 
ecclesiastical official, steward and lawyer 
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to the See of Noyon. After the excom- 
munication of his father for embezzle- 
ment and the confiscation of much of 
the income on which he lived, John 
Calvin set to work, and a mighty work 
it was. 

It would be unjust to say that the 
misfortunes of his family and the bitter 
private quarrel between himself and the 
local hierarchy was the main force at 
work in his attack. He was already on 
the revolutionary side in religion; he 
would perhaps have been in any case a 
chief figure among those who were for 
the destruction of the old religion. But 
whatever his motive, he was certainly 
the founder of the new religion. For 
John Calvin it was who set up a coun- 
ter-Church. 

He proved, if ever any man did, the 
power of logic—the triumph of reason, 
even when abused, and the victory of 
intelligence over mere instinct and feel- 
ing. He framed a complete new theol- 
ogy, strict and consistent, wherein there 
was no room for priesthood or sacra- 
ments; he launched an attack not anti- 
clerical, not of a negative kind, but 
positive, just as Mohammed had done 
nine hundred years before. He was a 
true heresiarch, and though his effect 
in the actual imposition of dogma had 
not.a much longer life than that of 
Arianism yet the spiritual mood he 
created has lasted on into our day. All 
that is lively and effective in the 
Protestant temper still derives from 
Calvin. 

Though the iron Calvinist affirma- 
tions, the core of which was an admis- 
sion of evil into the Divine nature by 
the permission of but one will in the 
universe, have rusted away, yet the 
vision of the Moloch God remains. And 
the coincident devotion to material suc- 
cess, the antagonism to poverty and 
humility, survive in full strength. Usury 
would not be eating up the modern 
world but for Calvin nor, but for Calvin, 
would men debase themselves to ac- 
cept inevitable doom; nor, but for Cal- 
vin, would Communism be with us 
as it is today. 


HIS mighty genius launched his 

Word ten years after the religous 
revolution had begun: round that Word 
the battle of Church and counter-Church 
was fought out and the destruction of 
Christian unity, which we call the Re- 
formation, was essentially for more 
than a century to become the product of 
a vivid effort, enthusiastic as early 
Islam had been, to replace the ancient 
Christian thing by a new creed. It acted 
as all revolutions do, by the forming 
of “cells.” Groups arose throughout the 
West, small highly disciplined societies 
of men, determined to spread “the 
Gospel,” “the Religion”’—it had many 
names. The intensity of the movement 
grew steadily, especially in France. 
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Religion and World Crisis 


A Common Basis of Moral Judgment in International Affairs Is Constantly 
Decreasing. Such Matters Are Being Divorced from the Idea of Moral Obligation 


For some months past the world has 
seemed to hover near the brink of a 
terrible catastrophe. It is almost as if 
the nations of the earth were standing 
fascinated before a fatal whirlpool, un- 
able to draw back, yet knowing that the 
slightest accident or the least misstep 
might well plunge all civilization into a 
vortex of mad destruction such as the 
world has never yet beheld. During 
this time it must have become clear to 
every thinking man that modern society, 
so proud of its scientific advances 
and its material achievements, contains 
within it some fatal element of dis- 
cord, some deep mental disease or moral 
weakness, which sooner or later is 
bound to lead to a terrible and perhaps 
irreparable disaster. News items, edi- 
torial comment and public speeches make 
it clear that men everywhere recognize 
the danger. Yet inch by inch, with grim 
fatalism, the nations draw nearer to 
the brink. If men generally could be 
brought to a realization of the cause of 
this ominous derangement perhaps even 
now it would not be too late to turn 
and go back. If the world continues to 
go on as it has in the past, the day of 
reckoning cannot be far distant. 

When we are searching for the 
causes of social events, most of us have 
a tendency to oversimplify matters. We 
form a theory or an explanation which 
may have some value and immediately 
we try to interpret and arrange all sorts 
of facts so that they will fit into the 
pattern we have conceived. In reality 
every social phenomenon is extremely 
complicated ; all sorts of forces, physical 
and psychological, enter into its mak- 
ing. In explaining an event all of these 
have to be taken into account. In our 
present situation, for instance, eco- 
nomic considerations, private ambitions, 
race prejudice and hatred, rabid na- 
tionalism—these and a thousand other 
forces enter into the stream of historical 
causation. They are all at work produc- 
ing the present alarming world crisis. 

There is however one circumstance 
which aggravates the present situation 
and makes it more difficult and hope- 
less, and for that reason I believe it 
should be singled out and emphasized, 
even at the danger of a seeming over- 
simplification. I refer to the growing 
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lack of any common basis of moral 
judgment and an increasing unwilling- 
ness, manifest most clearly in the world 
of international relations, to recognize 
anything like real moral obligation. 

In the past there have always been 
individual men, particularly one might 
cite certain ruthless military, political 
and industrial leaders, who have com- 
pletely ignored moral standards and 
obligations. But, by and large, particu- 
larly after the advent of Christianity, 
men have held a common basis of moral 
judgment which has been as a leaven 
of sanity in the world of human activity. 
Now however with the inroads of skep- 
ticism, with the open and widespread 
avowal of materialism, the foundation 
of moral judgment and moral obligation 
is being destroyed. A mere superficial 
acquaintance with the popular philos- 
ophies of the day will reveal how com- 
pletely the moral basis of conduct is 
ignored or denied. 


NE has only to reflect on his own 
relations with other individuals to 
realize that common moral standards 
and the acceptance of moral obligations 
are the basis of that trust and con- 
fidence without which satisfactory rela- 
tionships are impossible. Without these 
things our courts, our banks, our com- 
merce—in a word, all the complicated 
machinery of society—would soon cease 
to function. And what is true of indi- 
viduals and smaller units of society is 
true of nations also. The lack of trust, 
the suspicion, the dread that now exist 
between nations, are due to the absence 
of a commonly accepted basis of moral 
judgment and obligation. It is this lack 
of a moral background to the dealings 
of nations that renders the present situa- 
tion so baffling and hopeless. 
Following upon the catastrophe of 
the European War, peace was made on 
the basis of definite commitments on 
the part of the various nations con- 
cerned. I do not say that the settlement 
was just. In fact as time went on it 
became evident that the terms of the 
settlement were in need of radical re- 
vision. But all nations had agreed to 
certain limitations and to the outlaw- 
ing of certain actions; and to this they 
had given their solemn pledge. The 
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whole idea behind the procedure, with- 
out which the complete transaction 
would have been a meaningless farce, 
was that these nations by pledging 
their word undertook lasting moral ob- 
ligations which they could be counted 
upon to fulfill. 

It was not long before various coun- 
tries were making it clear that they 
did not take seriously the obligations 
involved in their solemn words and 
sacred treaties. The mad rush toward 
rearmament soon showed unmistakably 
that each intended to go as far as armed 
force made possible in the violation of 
pacts and in the satisfaction of selfish 
ambitions. 


N AN Article published in the Chi- 

cago Daily News and quoted in the 
Literary Digest of March 21, the au- 
thor, beginning with Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, in violation of 
the Kellogg Pact, cites no less than 
eleven occasions on which Japan and 
most of the greater nations of Europe 
have either denounced their treaties or 
openly violated their international ob- 
ligations. Thus, one after another, these 
nations have manifested their open con- 
tempt and hearty rejection of the idea 
of moral obligation and in matters of 
importance have acted almost invari- 
ably in accordance with a base and 
often short-sighted selfish interest. The 
present unbearable conditions are then 
but the climax, the logical working out, 
of a rather consistent line of conduct. 

When the Bavarian Minister of In- 
terior shouted to a mob roaring its 
acclaim: “What Adolph Hitler has 
done is right and remains right into all 
eternity. It is right because it has prof- 
ited the German people, and whatever 
profits the German people profits the 
entire world”; and when later Hitler 
himself proclaimed: “With trancelike 
surety I go the way on which Destiny 
guides me . . . Nobody shall tell me 
that there is such and such an interna- 
tional institution that I must respect” 
—in these words they were not enunci- 
ating any startlingly new doctrine. 
Their statements are the brutally ex- 
pressed but logical development of at- 
titudes long evidenced by many of the 
greater nations throughout the world. 
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In 1914 when the treaty that guaran- 
teed the neutrality of Belgium was 
proclaimed a scrap of paper, the world 


was shocked and horrified. It was 
shocked because a generation ago men 
still thought there was a common basis 
of morality on which the actions of 


men and nations could be predicted and 
judged. But a cynical world has not 
been shocked by the events of the past 
few years. The repeated violations of 
first the Kellogg Pact, then the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, and 
now the Locarno Pact; the dealing 
with these violations on the basis not 
of moral principles but of opportunism ; 
the various maneuvers which have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession 
during the past few months—these in- 
dicate the rejection everywhere of the 
idea of morality as the standard of 
international conduct and the basis of 
obligation. 

So here in 1936, less than a gen- 
eration after the conclusion of the great 
European War, we stand with all 
the instruments of international peace 
scrapped and virtually cast aside. And 
once more the diplomats begin 
their weary task of drawing up new 
treaties. But all of us know that in the 
present state of mind of the world 
treaties are meaningless. Until men can 
be brought to admit and act on the 
principle that, independent of all sel- 
fish advantages, there are fundamentals 
of right and wrong which can be clearly 
ascertained, and until men as individ- 
uals and nations acknowledge in theory 
and practice that there is a basic moral 
duty binding on all, manifestly it is 
useless to go through the formality of 
signing names to new pacts. The most 
that can be done is to draw up a set 
of rules the violation of which will be 
punished, provided there is armed force 
strong, efficient and courageous enough 
to penalize the violator. 


now 


i SEEMS perfectly evident that a 
world of peaceful co-operating na- 


tions is possible only on the basis of 
mutual trust, which in turn must de- 
pend upon the common acceptance of 


moral standards and moral duty. With- 
out these, fear and hate must rule the 
world. It is precisely because the world 
at the present time is so lacking in an 
accepted moral basis of conduct that 
the cause of peace and security seems 
so desperate. 

But why is it that the present gener- 
ation finds itself without that founda- 
tion of morality which can be shown 
to be so necessary for social life? This 
I believe -is directly traceable to the 
growing weakness of religion as a force 
in the lives of men. To anyone who re- 
flects it must be evident that moral law 
and moral obligation are necessarily 
built upon the foundation of religion. 
If we deny the existence of God, His 


sovereignty over us and our dependence 
on Him, it is impossible to establish the 
validity of moral law and its binding 
force. If therefore we find in the actions 
of nations a complete lack of moral 
standards, if we find a failure to rec- 
ognize the moral obligations incumbent 
upon nations and their governments, 
this seems to me to be ultimately trace- 
able to the manifest lack of religious 
convictions and practice in the world at 
large and particularly in those who hold 
the reins of national power. And this 
brings me to the point I should particu- 
larly like to emphasize—the ultimate 
dependence of all society on religion if 
it is to attain its real purpose. 


EN have lost sight of this depend- 

ence because in recent times the 
religious element has been completely 
excluded from much of the social super- 
structure. In the past however the re- 
ligious basis of society was commonly 
acknowledged. And this was true not 
merely in the Christian scheme of 
things. In fact if we go back to the very 
rise of human society, the traces every- 
where of the determining influence of 
religion on man’s social and cultural 
development would seem to indicate the 
essential dependence of society on re- 
ligion as a part of the very nature of 
things. Nor will this relationship seem 
strange to one who bears in mind that 
social life could rise only where there 
was a common basis of moral under- 
standing and practice, and these in turn 
could be built only on the solid sub- 
structure of religion. 

This dependence of society on re- 
ligion was brought out in a striking 
manner by our first President in his 
farewell address. He said: “Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and moral- 
ity are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness— 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equal- 
ly with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could 
not trace all their connections with pri- 
vate and public felicity. Let it simply 
be asked, where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let ‘us 
with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle.” 

While in the past, men generally 
have taken for granted the impor- 
tance of the religious foundation of so- 
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ciety, the developments of the last 
generation or two have served to obscure 
this importance. On the one hand men 
were casting aside their religious convic- 
tions. On the other they were living to a 
large extent on the inheritance of mora} 
traditions that had been built upon re- 
ligion in the past. Often they imagined 
that their reason had discovered other 
bases for morality. More recently how- 
ever it has become clear that morality 
cannot live uprooted from religious soil. 
And so with the rejection of religion the 
idea of moral law and moral obligation 
is withering away. The outcome of the 
disappearance of the religious and moral 
basis of conduct is seen in the dread, the 
uncertainty, the social confusion and 
insecurity so widespread in the present 
time. And because the world of inter- 
national relations has been most com- 
pletely severed from religious and moral 
roots, therefore it is here that we find 
most prevalent hatred and suspicion and 
all those elements which are seemingly 
preparing the way for almost inevitable 
disaster. 


T WERE foolish to lull ourselves into 

a calm with the thought that the 
crisis has been averted recently on sev- 
eral occasions. Nations are marking 
time, true—but with feet that are shod 
for war. Not the principles of right and 
justice but the shifting policies of pre- 
paredness and adequate resources hold 
the waiting armies in check. Countries 
whose whole legal machinery is set in 
motion to defend the life of a single 
accused criminal do not scruple to plot 
the destruction of tens, of hundreds of 
thousands of innocent people. This, per- 
haps, is one of the saddest reflections 
on the present situation: that into the 
destruction of those who have cast off 
God and who scoff at morality will be 
drawn unwillingly those who do believe. 
It is with the faintest hope that men 
and women of faith look to the leaders 
who control their destinies. 

Six hundred years before the coming 
of Christ the prophet Jeremias de- 
clared: “O Lord, the hope of Israel, 
all that forsake Thee shall be con- 
founded.” As we reflect upon the course 
of modern events it almost seems to us 
that there is an element of inevitable 
fate in the prediction of the prophet. It 
is not necessary that God should mirac- 
ulously intervene to avenge His deser- 
tion or His denial. The seed of the 
punishment is contained in the denial 
itself. Where there is no religion, there 
can be no surviving morality; where 
there is no morality there can be no 
basis for trust and co-operation; and 
without these there must be ulti- 
mate confusion and social chaos. Only 
through a return to God and to His 
moral code can we expect mutual confi- 
dence, orderly procedure and _ lasting 
peace. 











“Vet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity.” 
Francis Thompson 


“mROM the moment of my _ son’s 

tragedy I resolved that Teviot must 
pay,” Athenry said grimly. “He had 
escaped the law but he would not es- 
cape me. I set myself to hunt him down. 
I hoped that his imprisonment and ruin 
might even lead to his death, as it had 
led to my boy’s death.” 

Kavanagh, intimidated by the harsh 
resolution of the grey, old face, realized 
the power that wealth and influence 
gave to so implacable a mind. He ven- 
tured: 

“But I understood that poor Alex 
wasn’t—” 

“Wasn’t guiltless,” the old man said 
with his terrible evenness. “He was not. 
He broke the law, his arrest was just. 
But‘ he was young, thoughtless, wild 
and inexperienced.” 

“So, surely was Teviot ?” 

“Teviot was older, and he was not 
inexperienced. He was a man of the 
world, the stronger nature, the leader 
in the business. Natually devious, too, 
hence his escape. Teviot was the brain 
and the cause of the black business. I 
was right to hold him responsible for 
my son’s degradation and death.” 

“But the latter, anyhow, was due to 
natural causes,” Kavanagh objected. 
“You can’t blame Teviot for pneu- 
monia.” 

“TI did and I do. Teviot’s way of liv- 
ing undermined my boy’s health. When 
the shock of the arrest broke him up, 
prison conditions, working on a phy- 
sique accustomed to luxury, did the 
rest.” 

“But luxury, surely—?” 

“That was my fault rather that 
Teviot’s, you think? But luxury would 
not have hurt Alex if Teviot had not 
led him astray. No, there is no evading 
facts. Teviot was the cause of my son’s 
death even more than his ruin.” 

Kavanagh was surprised by the note 
that had come into Athenry’s voice. It 
was so entirely unexpected. Athenry’s 
spiritual reputation was of hard, stone- 
like untouchability. He was held to be 
as inhuman to his intimates as he was 
pitiless in the money markets. Yet as 
he spoke Kavanagh had a sense of his 
inconsolable hurt. The impression was 
fleeting, as though his true self had 
been exposed by a chink in the old 
man’s armor, but it told Kavanagh in a 
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The Hid Battlement 


By Douglas Newton 


startling flash that something more 
poignant than pride, something more 
than an heir to carry on his wealth 
had been destroyed when Athenry’s 
only son had died. That grim old man 
had loved his boy with a force stronger 
for its being hidden so deep beneath 
so much harshness. 

Yet the revelation did not move 
Kavanagh to pity so much as make him 
shiver. It told him that in hunting 
Teviot Athenry would be merciless. To 
drive this home the old man said with 
bitter emphasis : 

“My judgment was just. Teviot was 
responsible for my son’s tragedy and 
he had to be punished. I made it my 
life’s work to find him and punish him.” 

“But Teviot had not merely escaped 
from the country, he had vanished, 
hadn’t he?” 

“He had vanished abroad, as you say 
—as far as the police were concerned,” 
the old man said implacably. “That 
meant nothing to me. The _ police 
worked under limitations I could over- 
come. Their search for him was imper- 
sonal, and when they seemed to fail 
they gave up the chase. My determina- 
tion was personal and unquenchable. I 
could not tire. If it took all my energy, 
all my life, all my fortune I would still 
go on.” 

A queer, bleak light of exultance 
came to the hard old face; it chilled 
Kavanagh. He felt a desperate pity for 
Teviot. How could any man hope to 
escape the concentration of all those 
forces that had made Athenry one of 
the most formidable powers in inter- 
national finance? What chance had he 
against such hate and such a hater? 

“a HAVE my resources, too, beyond 
those of the police,” the million- 
aire went on. “I was never so glad of 
my wealth, of my far flung interests, of 
the influence of my name. These were 
weapons that could carry my search to 
the ends of the earth, and I was pre- 
pared to use them to the limit. I did 
use them. Within a short time I had 
the most expert private detective agen- 
cies in the world looking for Teviot. 
I did not limit myself to one agency. I 
engaged the best in every country. 
I spread a net for him through my 
own business connections, too. I broad- 
casted Teviot’s description everywhere 
and let it be known that I would pay 
not merely a great reward, but regard 
it as a peculiar obligation on me for 
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anyone to notify me of his whereabouts. 
Within three months I had eyes looking 
for him all over the world and I knew 
it was only a matter of time before he 
was found ” 

He paused for a moment, the bleak 
light of exultance again shining in his 
face. 

“I have never organized a_ better 
piece of work. I knew he could not 
escape me, and he did not. He was 
clever, cleverer even than I had sus- 
pected. He knew the Continent like a 
book ana got away so brilliantly that 
the police were entirely at a loss. But I 
traced him. Even though he’d hit upon 
a hiding place of unusual cunning, I 
found him. He’d buried himself in a 
monastery in the South of France.” 

In answer to Kavanagh’s startled 

exclamation the grim old mouth twisted 
wryly: 
“7 H, Teviot’s of your persuasion, 
you know, a Catholic—that’s why 
I’m telling you this. It gave him advan- 
tages. He knew how to sink himself 
out of sight among the inmates of a 
religious house—hide in a little world 
cut off from the world. Better, he knew 
of out of the way hermitages unguessed 
at by the common heathen. He chose 
his place well. It was a small house of 
some sort of monks—No, I’m afraid I 
don’t know what kind—perched away 
in one of the remoter valleys of the 
Pyrenees. Few French people, even, 
had ever heard of it. A brilliant bolt 
hole, and if I had not had one of the 
most thorough agencies in Paris 
searching for him I should never have 
found him. It took months, as it was, 
but in the end he was traced to the 
little mountain village of Jazet le Valier. 
The rest was easy. They notice 
strangers in such lonely valleys, and 
my agent quickly learnt what I wanted 
of the Englishman who had been living 
so long in the monastery of St. Volu- 
sian.” 

“What exactly do you mean by liv- 
ing?” Kavanagh asked. “In the Guest 
House, or—you’re not telling me he 
had entered the order?” 

“He himself said he was taking—or 
making a retreat there,” Athenry said 
harshly. 

“You saw him?” 

“T saw him,” the old man frowned. 
“T was in so great a hurry to strike 
that I flew straight to Toulouse the 
moment the news was wired to me. I 
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motored to Jazet and from there made 
the four hour journey by bridle-path to 
the monastery—it was the only way to 
reach it. I was impetuous and inexperi- 
enced—then. I even asked to see him, so 
sure was I of myself.” 

“He wasn’t afraid to meet you?” 

“Not then. He did not realize what I 
meant. He even thought he could move 
me. He told me he was there because 
of remorse. He’d gone there for recol- 
lection and repentance, to pray for my 
son’s soul, and to prepare himself to 
begin a new life.” 


"Pp ERHAPS he really had,” Kava- 


nagh put in. 


“T don’t doubt it—what difference 
did it make to me?” The old man 
shrugged. “My son was disgraced and 
dead, all his remorse could not alter 


that, no penance could satisfy me for 
that. I left him in no doubt about my 
attitude, telling him plainly why I was 
there and what I meant to do to him. It 
was stupid of me, but my anger blinded 
me to the folly of my action—so Teviot 
escaped me again.” 

“But how—he was wanted by the 
English police, you say?” 

“Yes, in my inexperience it also 
seemed as simple as that,” the old man 
said wryly. “I thought that I had only 
to identify the fellow for the gendarme 
I had brought with me from Jazet, to 
take him into custody on the English 
charge. In fact, so little did I appreciate 
the complications of international law 
that, in my eagerness to make my tri- 
umph purely personal, I had not even 
told my Paris detectives (who could 
have smoothed out legal difficulties) 
that Teviot was wanted on a criminal 
charge. The result was that Teviot, who 
knew the Continent so well, confounded 
my gendarme by denying his power to 
arrest, and we had to return to Jazet 
to wire London, Paris, Toulouse and 
heaven knows where. to put the thing 
on a legal footing. Naturally Teviot 
made good his escape while we were 
doing that. It was easy enough. He just 
walked out of the monastery, took one 
of the many smugglers’ paths through 
the mountains and had vanished into 
Spain long before we could get back. 
He did it so well that I lost trace of 
him for fourteen months.” 

“But you still hunted him?” 

“I told you it had become the one aim 
of my life,” Athenry said fiercely. “His 
escape onlv angered me the more. I be- 
came more than ever determined that 
nothing should come between me and 
his punishment. I simply redoubled my 
efforts.” 

“Nevertheless it took you fourteen 
months to come up with him.” 

“His cunning had grown with his 
fear. He crept through Spain by 
devious ways, managing to shed his 
identity almost as completely as he 


changed his name. He was clever.” 

“That’s something that has been puz- 
zling me. How did he manage that in 
these days of universal passports?” 

“That never presents difficulties to 
men of his kind,” Athenry said im- 
patiently. “There is a regular traffic in 
false passports to those who know 
where to go for them, and from his 
knowledge of the Continent Teviot 
knew. On his way South he must have 
stayed in Barcelona, where all the 
amenities of the underworld naturally 
flourish. Anyhow, he was living as 
Sean Murphy, an Irish Free State 
émigré, in a hamlet among the hills of 
Murcia, when my agents located him 
once more.” 

“Tf he was the criminal you suggest, 
a lonely Spanish village does not seem 
to hold out many opportunities for 
crime.” 

“He wasn’t a criminal,” the old man 
admitted reluctantly. “Apart from that 
episode involving my son I could find 
nothing against him, though I sought 
hard enough for evidence. His flight 
forced him to make use of the tricks 
of the underworld, but not in his most 
desperate predicament did he resort to 
crime again. Terror, of course. He 
knew I was after him and feared to 
add to hjs danger.” 


* R his repentance and resolve 
to go straight may have been 
genuine,” Kavanagh suggested. “I think 
his retreat in the monastery argues that.” 
“Possibly,” Athenry was quite in- 
different. “Whatever it was it had no 
meaning for me. He had brought my 
son down, he had to pay. And he knew 
it. Even though he had been living for 
many months in apparent security in 
that hamlet, he was still wary. That, 
indeed, was why he went there. He 
knew that in so sparsely inhabited a 
district, he would get news of any in- 
quiring stranger at once. Directly my 
agents appeared asking for him, he 
abandoned everything and fled again.” 
“That sounds as though he had set- 
tled in the place.” 

“In a way he had, hoping against 
hope as time went on that I had given 
up my search, or that I would never 
find him. He had even risked renting a 
small plot of land, hoping to build up a 
competence. He worked and lived on it 
as a peasant, another attempt to oblit- 
erate his identity.” 

“Perhaps he hadn’t any money—had 
he?” 

“He had some, but naturally he knew 
it would not last forever. Also there 
was the ever-present need of keeping as 
much as possible intact in case of flight. 
Even there his calculations went wrong. 
My agents came up with him before he 
could realize on his crops. He had to 
leave them, so that his attempt at wis- 
dom instead of helping him in the 
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end only badly drained his resources.” 

The exultance in Athenry’s voice 
made Kavanagh so uncomfortable that 
he said shortly: “But he did get away ?” 

“For the moment—and not so effec- 
tively this time. He made straight for 
Spanish Morocco through Cartagena, 
but we were ready for that and not 
only blocked his way into the interior, 
but almost caught him the day after he 
reached Melilla. He bolted into Algeria, 
but that was no good. We were so hot 
on his track that he doubled north 
again, taking ship to Italy. He did not 
have more than a _ week’s breathing 
space there, for once more it was only 
by the skin of his teeth that he evaded 
arrest by bribing an Italian fruit boat 
to take him to Split, in Yugoslavia. 
There he struck inland, hoping to reach 
Hungary only to be headed off at 
Zagreb. He dodged south, then, and we 
lost him among the hills on the Bul- 
garian border. He was extraordinarily 
adroit, turning and twisting with great 
cunning and speed. For instance, in- 
stead of going on into Bulgaria, where 
we were ready for him, he whipped 
down and westward into Greece. There 
for nearly two months, he must have 
felt he had shaken me off, but my net 
was too wide flung by now and within 
that time I had located him again, and 
he was on the run once more. There 
was no rest for him; even in the 
Balkans he could not count on being 
safe for more than a few days.” 

Kavanagh could picture Teviot har- 
ried and chased like a desperate anima\ 
who hears the pack, forever at his heels, 
through those foreign and unfriendly 
lands. He burst out: “Poor wretch!” 

“I did not see it in that way,” 
Athenry said with grim dryness. “I 
even felt satisfaction at his headlong 
but quite hopeless flight. I knew the 
terror that must be in him—he was be- 
ginning to pay for my son.” 

“But you came up with him in the 

end?” Kavanagh said shortly, revolted 
at such revengeful gloating. 
- HEN we nearly took him in 
Greece he realized that the lonely 
countryside was dangerous to him. He 
fled to towns, first to Salonika and then 
to Athens. Even there he found that his 
nationality made him too conspicuous, 
so he decided on a bold step, taking a 
boat up the coast to Fiume and then 
striking northward, heading for Poland, 
I fancy, but his money at last gave out 
and left him stranded in Vienna.” 

“Couldn’t a city as big as Vienna 
hide him?” Kavanagh asked. 

“For a week or two, no more. By 
then my agents found him under a new 
name; he was also showing such signs 
of stress that they were not quite cer- 
tain of him. Well, that was a matter I 
could soon settle. I flew to Vienna at 
once. My agent was waiting for me at 
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the hotel I always use behind the 
Stefansdom, and what he had to tell 
me made me practically sure we had 
got Teviot at last. He was worn out by 
privations, almost penniless and living 
in a mean room in the university quar- 
ter, where he was trying to profit from 
his knowledge of languages by giving 
lessons at a schilling or so an hour. Yes, 
I had him now. He was far too poor 
to escape me this time. No man could 
have been more completely at my 
mercy.” 

Again Kavanagh was so chilled by 
the strange, bleak exultance that came 
to the stern old face that he could say 
nothing. 

“This time I did not mean to make 
any mistakes,” Athenry continued. “I 
had brought the necessary papers with 
me, and I decided to go to the police 
and make certain of all being in order 
for his immediate arrest before even 
attempting to identify Teviot. My agent 
told me this could be easily accom- 
plished at once; the Central Police Di- 
rectory was in the Schotten Ring, so 
close that I could walk to it almost as 
easily as ride. I decided to walk. 
Strange that—my deciding to walk.” 


THENRY paused, frowning, as 

though puzzled by that odd decision 
for a motor-car using millionaire. He 
even said again: 

“Strangely, I decided to walk. I be- 
lieved it was because I was cold. It was 
late December, with snow in the air; 
the excitement, too, had chilled me... . 
Or maybe I was in such a state that I 
could not bear sitting still, had to have 
movement. It—it must have been some 
reason like that, must have been!” 

He shot the oddest glance at Kava- 
nagh as he spoke, as though he sus- 
pected his friend would know that it 
was some other and stranger reason. 
His manner had suddenly become 
cueerly uneasy, even though he went on 
with an air of defiance. 

“Anyhow, there it was, we walked. 
We crossed the Platz under the shadow 
of the big, dark cathedral and turned 
up, not the Graben, but one of the 
smaller streets, threading a short cut 
through the high old houses until we 
came to the Am Hof. They were hold- 
ing some sort of fair in the Am Hof. It 
was full of people and stalls and little 
fir trees and tinselly decorations—” 

“Of course, the Christkindleinmarkt” 
cried Kavanagh, who knew Vienna. 
“Late December, you said—Christmas- 
tide.” 

“Very likely,” Athenry said indiffer- 
ently. “It was all very aniniated and 
colored, rather like a Pieter Breughels 
picture, full of bustle and quaintness. 
Fairy-lights shone on the stalls for eve- 
ning was coming on, yes, and flakes of 
snow were falling. But I wasn’t im- 
pressed. It was, in fact, a nuisance. We 























































































“AND WHEN HE SAW ME AND TERROR FLARED INTO HIS EYES I WAS HAPPY.” 


wanted to bear to the right so that we 
could get into a street that led straight 
to the Police Directory, but the crowd 
jammed us. And then, in trying to push 
a way through it, I came face to face 
with Teviot.” 

Kavanagh exclaimed and Athenry 
turned acridly on him. 

“No, this isn’t a Peace on Earth and 
Goodwill story, my friend. Though I 
saw Teviot at once and plainly, stand- 
ing next to a Christmas tree covered 
with shining glass decorations, I felt 
not the least goodwill towards him. I 
saw he was haggard and half-starved, 
but even that gave me no seasonable 
pity. I saw that he had been reduced to 
acting as guide and shopping tout for a 
plump American tourist woman, but 
that only made me glad of his fall. And 
when he saw me and terror flared into 
his eyes I was happy. I exulted in my 
power over him, in the certainty of 
what I was about to do to him. 

“He was on the other side of a stall 
heaped with toys and for a moment he 





could only stare, paralyzed by his fear. 
I—I saw that his side of the stall was 
clearer of people and that he might get 
away. That was all that mattered to me. 
As he had seen me I had to act before 
he could escape. 

“T spoke quickly to my agent and 
began to move round the stall. My 
movement awakened Teviot to his peril ; 
he turned, abandoned his client, shoved 
through the crowd and began to hurry 
away. He went to the left, towards the 
top of the square, heading for the little 
alley that leads into the open space be- 
fore the Schotten church and the big 
Benedictiner Kloster. He had a good 
start, but he was not going to get away 
from me this time. I was beside myself 
with fury. Where the crowd impeded 
him, I thrust my way through ruth- 
lessly. By the time he was clear of it 
I was already at his heels. 

“As he reached the little exit of the 
square, he turned a white, panting, ter- 
rified and exhausted face over his 
shoulder and saw me close behind him. 
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Tale of Two Cities 


By Ilse Westcott 


HRIST went down to Bethlehem 
Safe in Mary’s womb. 
All the doors were closed to Him 
And no one gave Him room. 


Bethlehem denied the right 
Of every man on earth, 

Place for his mother’s lying in, 
A shelter for his birth. 


Christ went to Jerusalem 

To take His destined cross. 

All men watched Him from their doors 
And no man knew his loss. 


But Jerusalem knew well the due 
Of all beneath the sky. 

With open heart she gave Him all 
Of Golgotha to die. 








His features became twisted with an- 


guish, and from the way his mouth 
worked he seemed even to be calling 
out for help or mercy or something, but 


not to me, no words came—” 

“Praying, maybe,” Kavanagh put in. 

‘Hey! How did you know that?” 
Athenry snapped, then his voice hard- 
ened. “Well, perhaps, I had a feeling he 
was calling on his saints. Not that it 
affected me. He was mine now, and 
nothing could save him. He saw it. Saw 
in my face what I meant to do, and 
broke into a run. He dashed down that 
short alley into the open space before 
the church as fast as he could, but ft 
was his last effort. He was too ex- 
hausted and weak and when he gained 
the open space he crumpled and fell. 
No, not fainted, he managed to get 
shakily to his feet again and stood look- 
ing at me, waiting for me—it was all 
over !” 

Athenry stopped and sat frowning at 
the floor so long that Kavanagh 
prompted him impatiently: “So all you 
had to do was to walk up to him ané& 
hold him until a policeman took him in 
charge ?” 

“Yes, that was all I had to do,” the 
old man said in a husky voice, “And— 
and I didn’t. I couldn’t.” 

Kavanagh could only stare in aston- 
ishment. 

“No, it was not pity,” Athenry went 
on. “I had none! More than ever I 
wanted to clap Teviot in jail. I wanted 


him to suffer. My desire for vengeance 
had not changed—nothing in me had 
changed. I stepped forward eagerly to lay 
my hands on him and as I tried to enter 
that open space something stopped me 
as though I had run into a dead wall.” 

“T don’t understand you,” Kavanagh 
said. “Something stopped you—what 
could? Or do you mean somebody ?” 

“T don’t know what it was,” Athenry 
said slowly. “For there was nothing 
there. Also no living man could have 
held me back in that mood—had there 
been one close enough. Yet something 
stopped me. As I tried to cross that 
square towards Teviot something held 
me back against my will. I tried to go 
on, I tried to fight my way past this 
invisible barrier to where he waited— 
I could not. I could not go forward. It 
was strange. I could go back, I found 
that out as I stepped this way and that 


in my efforts to get at him, but forward 


—never !” 

“But it sounds — unbelievable!” 
gasped Kavanagh. 

“My agent found it unbelievable,” 
Anthenry said in a flat voice. “He was 
a little behind me in the chase, but he 
came up crying ‘That is our man; 
come, we will take him!’ I told him 
how I could not go on. He mistook me 
and asked: ‘You mean, you don’t want 
to charge him now!’ I cried: ‘No! 
No! I mean what I say. I can’t go on, 
something is stopping me.’ 

“He thought I had become suddenly 
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ill from excitement, or perhaps mad. 
He asked me if I felt unwell, and I tried 
to make him see sense. I couldn’t, of 
course, for he said: ‘But that is not so, 
sir. See, I can move quite easily. Look, 
take my hand. I will show you by pull- 
ing you forward.’ 

“He took my hand and tried to pull 
me forward—and grew afraid. He could 
not. Not even with his strength help- 
ing my own could he drag me past that 
obstacle that was holding me back. We 
struggled until the sweat ran from us.” 

“But—but—Heavens, what did it 
mean?” Kavanagh gasped. “What was 
the explanation?” 

“I don’t know,” Athenry said oddly. 
“Or—perhaps I do, something inside 
me seemed to understand—once Teviot 
pointed it out.” 

“Teviot? How?” 

“Teviot had stood there waiting for 
me, resigned to his fate. When he saw 
I could not get to him he would not 
believe it at first—who could, with only 
empty air between us? Then as he 
listened to what I said to my agent—he 
was so close he could hear every word 
—he seemed dazed, then he seemed to 
understand. When my agent fell back 
from me in fear, Teviot gave a queer, 
half-strangled laugh and then said: 
‘That’s the reason,’ pointing to the 
street name set on the wall. The name 
of that open space was the Freiung !” 

“Freiung! Yes, I know it,” Kavanagh 
said. “The open square by the churches 
you named, you get to it by going up 
the Graben. Yet how—” 

“Tt means what it says,” Athenry ex- 
plained. “A place of freedom. As my 
agent said, in ancient Catholic times a 
fugitive from justice had asylrect, right 
of asylum on that very place, hence its 
name. He could not be touched by his 
enemies, the law or anything; all this 
ground was within the precinct of the 
church, was sacred—” 


2 SANCTUARY!” Kavanagh 
cried. “Of course ! Some Churches 
had the Right of Sanctuary in England, 
too, in olden times. You can still see the 
old Sanctuary knocker at Durham. If a 
fugitive criminal reached that, or gained 
a certain area round other churches he 
was safe from his pursuers, but—good 
heavens, of course you were a pursuer !” 
“Yes, and when Teviot reached that 
ancient place of Sanctuary he was safe 
from me,” Athenry said. “Being of the 
Church that had instituted it, he prayed 
and was safe!” 
“You think that’s the explanation?” 
“Well, I can find no other,” Athenry 
sighed. “Nor will I look for one. It sat- 
isfies me. After striving against that 
force I dare not go on—TI left Teviot 
stumbling into the church . . . left him 
alone thereafter. No, I did not dare go 
on. Even I cannot hope to triumph over 
such an invisible Protector.” 








Mary Meets Her Son 


Arter the sorrow of the 


Three 
Days’ Loss, we hear no more of the 
Holy Family for nearly twenty years; 


merely that Jesus went down to Naz- 
areth with Mary and Joseph, that there 
He was subject to them, and that He 
increased in wisdom, in age, in grace, 
before God and man. Silence is over all 
three lives. It is called the “hidden” life 
of Nazareth. Joseph was a poor car- 
penter; Mary was a poor carpenter’s 
wife; and Jesus naturally followed the 
trade of Joseph, “the carpenter, Mary’s 
son” (St. Mark. 6:3), for every Jewish 
child, rich or poor, was brought up to 
learn some trade. 

The hidden life is a fruitful subject 
for pious meditation. You can learn 
a lot of spirituality just by dwelling 
on that word “hidden.” It brings you 
into the very heart of the secret of 
humility, which is, after all, the 
secret of sanctity. 

But we have no historical facts 
related of that period. There is no 
record until the opening of the Public 
Life of Our Lord. We can, how- 
ever, without resorting to fiction, 
deduce much in regard to the sor- 
rows of Mary during this period of 
the hidden life. For while we single 
out seven great Swords, that is not 
to forget the minor ones—if, indeed, 
they can be called minor—in a life 
that was surcharged with sorrow and 
never knew surcease from pain. Not 
only did the memory of those earlier 
sorrows persist, but the very memory 
of them was prophetic of the woes to 
come. Her life with Jesus began with 
sorrow; it was to end with sorrow. 
Always she was in the shadow of the 
Cross. Simeon, the Seer, had done 
his work well. And thus, while she 
never told her woe, there was never a 
day that she was not acquainted with it. 
Great as the sea was her sorrow; a sea 
to deluge her finally. Ever, even in the 
quiet days, she heard the murmuring 
of that sea. It was the undertone of 
pain. 

Jesus was the Man of Sorrows. And 
never so much a Man of Sorrows as 
in His own home town, Nazareth. “He 
came unto His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not.” Not only did the out- 
siders ask—“Can anything good come 
out of Nazareth?”—but the boorish 
population of the town despised anyone 
who seemed to put himself higher than 
their very low level. And so when Jesus 
began His mission among them they 


By Hugh Blunt 


incensed with Him that 
“They rose up and thrust Him out of 
the city,” and they brought Him to 
the brow of the hill whereon the city 
was built that they might cast Him 
down headlong. 


became so 


It was so later on when He came to 
them again. Not only did they turn 
against Him but they ridiculed Him. 
“How came this man by all these 
things ?” they asked, “And what wisdom 
is this that is given to him, and such 


mighty works as are wrought by his . 


hands? Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, the brother of James and 
Joseph and Jude and Simon? Are not 
also his sisters here with us? And they 
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were scandalized in regard of him.” So 
they sneered at Him. To them He was 
merely a_ sleight-of-hand performer, 
nothing more. 


HIS rejection was a sword in the 

heart of Jesus: “He wondered at their 
unbelief.” But it was a sword, too, in 
the heart of Mary. Her soul had been 
joyful when He parted with her and 
left the humble home to begin His 
Public Life, but always beneath the joy 
was the prophetic warning of sorrow: 
“How soon? Was this rejection by her 
own people the beginning of the end?” 
But most of all it cut her to know that 
His efforts for them were all in vain. 

It was so, too, with the people of 
Capharnaum. Enthusiastic over His 
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miracles for a while, they too rebelled 
against Him and cast Him forth. 
Another sword for Jesus and another 
sword for Mary, to behold Him a 
failure. This crass ignorance of Naz- 
areth and Capharnaum, however, was 
as nothing compared with the bigoted 
hatred of Jerusalem. The people there 
were out for His blood. They sought to 
kill Him. Wherever He went, the Man 
of Love won only hatred. He wept over 
Jerusalem, and mingled with His tears 
were the tears of Mary. 

It is impossible, I think, to exag- 
gerate the sorrow Mary endured during 
the missionary life of her Son. It is not 
as dramatic as the other sorrows, since 

there are in it no external acts to be 
dramatized ; but in those three years 
there was not a day without its 
corroding pain—to know that the 
heart of Jesus was broken with the 
ingratitude of His people and that 
she was powerless to mend it. 

And she was all alone. In the 
former sorrows—of Simeon’s proph- 
ecy, of the Flight, and of The 
Three Days’ Loss—she had Joseph 
by her side to comfort her, to 
strengthen her. But during the hid- 
den years at Nazareth he had died. 
The death of Joseph could easily be 
set apart with special distinction as 
one of the great sorrows in Mary’s 
life. She loved him. No wife ever 
loved her husband as much as Mary 
loved Joseph. We are apt to forget 
that, on the score that it was a virgin 
marriage. But we forget that bodies 
are not everything, and that the 
deepest love is the love of the soul. 
So when she knelt at the death-bed 
of Joseph, the pain of parting with 

him was one of the biggest and sharpest 
Swords thrust into her heart, even 
though the God of Consolation was 
there to comfort him and her. The 
deeper the love, the deeper the woe. 

All the life of Mary up to now had 
been a life of sorrow—of poverty, 
bodily want, hard work, and, more than 
all, mental anguish from fear—fore- 
knowledge of what was to happen to 
her Son. Yet all of it was but a pro- 
logue. The drama was now rushing to 
the end. Sorrow was to be piled on 
sorrow till she would come to have no 
other name but that of Mother of 
Sorrows. 

Jesus had gone from His Mother’s 
home for the last time. He knew it was 
the last time, though He did not tell 
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her so. Perhaps He tried to spare her 
the anguish of the parting. But even 
with a mother’s instinct, apart from 
her gift of foreknowledge, she knew it. 
He was breaking up the home. He 
would never enter her door again. But 
she was brave. She would accept the 
sacrifice. She would not interfere with 
His work. But that did not take the 
from the Sword.:Ann Catherine 
Emmerich, however, tells us in her 
visions that when Jesus announced to 
Mary what was going to take place, she 
besought Him in the most touching 
terms to let her die with Him. “She did 
not weep much, but her grief was in- 
describable and there was something 
almost awful in her look of deep recol- 
lection. Our Divine Lord returned 
thanks, as a loving son, for all the love 
she had borne Him, and pressed her to 
His heart.” 

Once before, Mary had roamed the 
streets of Jerusalem, peering into cor- 
ners, questioning passers-by, looking 
for her Boy during the time of the 
Three Days’ Loss. It was the same now 
on Holy Thursday night. Bad news 
travels fast. There had been no sleep 
for her that night. She could hear the 
murmurings of the oncoming storm. 
She knew that something was about to 
happen. It was no surprise then when 
some one (I like to think it was John) 
hurriedly rapped at her door, rushed in 
and told her that Jesus had been ar- 
rested in the Garden of Olives by the 
Roman soldiers. In broken sentences he 
told her of the Last Supper, of the re- 
tirement to the Garden and then of the 
coming of the rabble, with Judas be- 
traying Him. Judas betrayed Him? 
That cut her heart as it cut the heart 
of Jesus. 


edge 


NN CATHERINE EMMERICH 
has a striking reference to the time 
of the Agony in the Garden as connected 
with Mary. “During the Agony of Jesus,” 
she says, “I saw the Blessed Virgin 
almost overwhelmed with sorrow and 
anguish of soul in the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark. She was with 
Magdalen and Mary in the garden be- 
longing to the house and almost pros- 
trated from grief with her whole body 
bowed down as she knelt.” We can well 
believe the description for we know 
that Mary was united to Jesus in all 
His sufferings. 

At the news of the arrest of Jesus, 
Mary was out of the house in an instant 
with John at her side, John now taking 
the old place which Joseph once had 
when she had gone looking for her lost 
30y. Along the streets they hurried, her 
heart hoping against hope that she 
would meet Him returning home. 

Jesus had been dragged to the palace 
of the High Priest, she was told. They 
hastened thither. He was gone. From 
the houses the people were gathering. 


The news had spread that Jesus had 
been taken at last and was being tried. 
Mary listened. What is that they are 
saying? Jesus had been taken to the 
house of Pilate, the Roman Governor, 
to be tried for His life there. The gath- 
ering mob surged on to Pilate’s house 
bearing along on the wave the Mother 
whom they did not know. 

Then at last, after the long waiting 
before the palace, her heart torn by the 
ribald jests, the execrations heaped 
upon Jesus, the spitting of hate and ridi- 
cule, she looked up to the balcony and 
saw her Son. “Behold the man!” said 
Pilate. 


O HER the sight was agony unut- 

terable. That dear, beautiful, tender 
Son of hers! Regard Him now! Little 
better than a leper. Blood streaming 
from the wounds of the crown of thorns, 
blood streaming from all His Body, 
beaten black and blue. She lived through 
centuries of woe in those moments. But 
the greatest sorrow was her inability 
to do anything to help Him. Once be- 
fore when He had been lost she could 
rush to His side when she found Him 
and press Him to her heart. But now 
there was a chasm between her and 
Him. Now, indeed, she understood what 
He had meant by His “Father’s busi- 
ness.” 

It was impossible to break through 
that mob of haters who cried for the 
blood of Jesus. Helpless she had to 
stand, as she saw the heavy Cross laid 
upon His shoulders, and the procession 
of death move on to Calvary. 

It is the old tradition that Mary and 
John and Magdalen and some of the 
holy women were at the house of Pilate 
when the Way of the Cross began, and 
that being unable to come near to Jesus 
on account of the closely-packed throng, 
John led the women by a short cut to 
the square or street corner by which, 
he knew, the procession to Calvary must 
pass. 

There they waited. To her it seemed 
ages while she watched to catch a sight 
of her poor Son plodding to His doom. 
Every moment of the vigil was a new 
sword thrust into her heart. She heard 
her “sea of sorrow” roaring in the dis- 
tance, the laughter and jesting and 
cheering and cursing of the multitude 
that surged about the condemned Jesus. 
Moment by moment dragged on. Her 
heart almost stopped beating with the 
excitement of the waiting. Would He 
never come? 

Nearer came the noise. The sun 
flashed on the helmets of the soldiers 
leading the van. Nearer and nearer the 
voices. She saw the top of His Cross. 
He was coming. And then she and Jesus 
were face to face. A sob wrenched her 
soul. “O my Son! my Son!” She 
struggled to reach Him. He needed her 
so. He was so weak, scarcely able to 
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trudge along under the heavy burden 
of the Cross. She must wipe the blood 
from His Face. He needed her. He 
wanted her. He was appealing to her. 
“O my Son!” Their eyes met. It was 
one, of the deepest wounds in the heart 
of Jesus to know that His Mother be- 
held Him in this woeful condition, and 
that her heart was broken for Him. She 
sought to push forward to be at His 
side, but the unkindly rabble pushed her 
back. There was no time for sentiment 
when a murder was to be done. Too 
bad for her, but even a mother must not 
be allowed to spoil the entertainment. 

Again she caught His eyes. Oh, the 
horror of it! Did they not know whom 
they were murdering? Did they not 
know that He was their God? Mary 
wept for her Son but more, she wept 
for her God; wept at this terrible 
sacrilege that men were committing, 
wept that God in His need was aban- 
doned by those who had been His dear- 
est friends. 

He was gone. He was lost again. She 
followed after the procession. His Blood 
was on the stones of the street. She 
scarcely minded the new Sword that 
had been thrust into her heart by the 
very hand of Jesus; but she knew that 
her heart’s blood was dripping down, 
to mingle with His Precious Blood, 
trampled beneath the feet of the men 
who hated God. 

Though the soldiery and rabble had 
swallowed Him up in that mournful 
procession, His face was before her 
every step of her way to Calvary. This. 
Mary knew, was the hour she had long 
anticipated. Now and again—in after 
years—the memory of His face as He 
looked in childhood would come back 
to her. But so seared into her soul was 
the picture of the Man of sorrows that 
she would never forget the glimpse of 
Him which she had just caught. It 
would last as long as life. 


S° IT was that she added to her grief 
in attempting to be near Him. Yet 
her love was so strong and her desire 
to be with Him so intense, that she 
would not have kept away to spare her- 
self pain. Neither would Jesus have 
wished to miss seeing her as He went 
to His death. To feel that she who had 
borne and nourished and reared Him 
was close by—this was the one bit- 
terly sweet consolation He held to His 
soul as He stumbled on to Calvary. 
Mary was so well aware of the mean- 
ing of Her Son’s sacrifice that she must 
have thought also of the part men were 
having in His death and the benefits 
that would come to them from it. For 
this reason it is not merely devotion 
but justice that, in thanking the Saviour 
of the world for His redeeming merits, 
His mother should be honored. No gift 
ever given can equal the offering of her 
Divine Son by Mary to mankind. 
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et ILL you try turkey or goose, 
sir? Goose nice and tender to- 
day.” Thus do we face a dilemma. 

Not only in downtown cafés and 
restaurants, but in every hotel, club 
grill-room and naval or military estab- 
lishment—from Penang to Broadway 
via Hawaii—where folk foregather 
around the festive season, you may hear 
the stressed and appetizing suggestion, 
in a range of tongues as various as its 
culinary - possibilities. By implication 
you are advised to place your money on 
the goose. Unconsciously, perhaps, the 
sleek, obsequious waiter or keen-eyed, 
courteous attendant has struck the key- 
note of its character. Tender, you are 
told. Although they are probably un- 
aware of the fact, cosmopolitan also. 
Hence its universal appeal. 

There is a scene in A Christmas 
Carol which depicts with perennial 
freshness the typical Yuletide feast of 
the penurious London clerk of early 
Victorian days. Crisp-etched in indeli- 
ble lines by a word-engraver, it is a 
memorable picture; modern fiction, in 
fact, contains no better example of the 
jollity and pathos of the festive season 
held in as steady a balance by the mas- 
ter-hand of genius. Even if you read it 
long ago you must recall it. 

Bob Cratchit in a threadbare coat, 
with Tiny Tim and his crutch astride 
his shoulders, comes home from church 
on Christmas Day to a dinner of goose, 
cooked by Mrs. Cratchit and eked out 
with apple sauce and potatoes to feed a 
family of eight. Into the spirit of that 
humble family circle a myriad readers 
have entered with lively imagination, 
have agreed heartily with the loudly- 
acclaimed opinion of its delighted par- 
takers that “there never was such a 
goose!”—and have felt instinctively 
that, in selecting the bird as a symbol 
of the happiest day of the year, Dickens 
—with his usual subtlety of insight— 
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was happily in the right. I must agree. 

For surely there never was such a 
bird as the venerable, cosmopolitan 
goose! Emerging through mists of 
myth and fable, the layer of the golden 
egg has quacked a _ waddling gait 
through history’s pageant, the standard 
bearer of a great tradition and an 
honorable record. Centuries before that 
miscalled gobbler, the turkey, substitut- 
ing for his sinister and unpronounceable 
name Meleagris Gallopavo an Ottoman 
alias, became “America’s perpetual 
Christmas present to Europe,” the 
democratic goose—“a plain man sir, 
Mr. Anser”—had been as familiar to 
our housewives as the village commons 
and adjacent pond on which it grazed 


and bred. 


SACRED symbol in Juno’s temple 

on the Capitoline Hill, honor, safe 
sanctuary and immunity from the poul- 
terer’s knife were accorded him by the 
Romans, until his timely interference 
with enemy plans—culminating in the 
overthrow and destruction of the Gaul- 
ish invaders—incidentally paved the 
way for his own untimely fate, a tragic 
business which we may see re-enacted 
—without the gruesome details, for- 
tunately—in poulterers’ windows from 
Bronx to Times Square, or elsewhere, 
around this season. Admittedly the valor 
displayed by the remarkable bird on that 
historic occasion received its due recog- 
nition. A golden image was erected in 
Juno’s temple and a live goose in a 
golden cage carried in triumph on a 
soft litter as long as the heathen festivi- 
ties lasted. But epic heights in history- 
making are seldom achieved without 
payment in some shape being demanded 
by a relentlessly-exacting Fate. And the 
goose was no exception. The spot light 
proved too strong for his safety and the 
lynx-eyed Gauls had their revenge in 
tasting his blood instead of the Romans’. 
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Yes, the game was up; the goose was 
truly cooked! 

Came a day when Roman legions 
surprised the enemy enjoying a succu- 
lent meal of roasted goose and suc- 
cumbed easily to the temptation of 
tasting the savory dish for themselves. 

Pliny the historian will tell you how, 
subsequently, long, leg-weary  caval- 
cades of the choicest birds from Flan- 
ders were marched—and too frequently 
booted, one can readily imagine—half 
the breadth of Europe to fill the hungry 
mouths in Rome. As an ungentle in- 
centive the laggards would be pushed 
to the head of the column, where the 
pressure from behind spurred them per- 
force to renewed activity Romewards. 

Egypt honored its goose as the sym- 
bol of filial piety, love and paternal 
affection the tender goose again! 
Eastern nations swore by it instead of 
the gods. Homer, Aristotle and Athe- 
naeus commend its appetizing flavor. 
Lucullus, that pampered gourmet, en- 
tertaining important emissaries from 
Asia with a costly banquet, chose a fat 
goose in paste for his own plate. What 
better acknowledgment of “service 
about to be rendered” could you ask? 


UST as important was the recogni- 

tion of Swift. At an invitation dinner 
to “the first gentlemen of Dublin,” the 
author of Gulliver’s Travels put a half- 
crown and the Menu from a nearby 
tavern under every plate. Each guest 
then ordered what he fancied. The ec- 
centric Dean selected goose. 

The momentous news of the rout of 
the great Armada, carried post-haste to 
good Queen Bess—resting at the coun- 
try seat of Sir Neville Humfreville— 
found the royal guest enjoying a tender 
green goose under that hospitable roof. 

What other bird has played so ro- 
mantic a role in history? 

Time was, in the far-off, when an 
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apricot tart was considered the proper 
embellishment to a tender green goose. 
day your choice of sampling its al- 
ring qualities has a wider and more 
varied scope. 

\t home, or in Ireland, you may test 
it packed with onion and sage, served 
with apple sauce. Or, a la provencale, 
or aux tomates, it may tickle more fas- 
tidious palates. Or, should you happen 
through old-world Arles, that gustful 
town will show you how its piquant 
qualities can be enhanced with onions 
and chestnuts when cooked in a mélange 
of carrots, celery, parsley and cloves, 
served from a generous moat of tomato 
sauce. Finally, should its outer covering 
fail in its appeal, historic Strasbourg 


will supply you with its grossly en- 
larged liver manufactured into delicate 
paté de foie gras. 

Was ever a bird so accommodating ? 

Doubtless there are other fowl more 
select, more récherché, more aristo- 
cratic. Grouse and pheasant, even tur- 
key, for example, might win on points. 
And, at any rate, they will be strong 
contenders for the honors at the forth- 
coming Yuletide elections. Yet it is 
around the homely goose that the mass 
of human affection still centers. With 
the true spirit of the veteran cam- 
paigner, who has waddled_ through 
swampy marshes, emerged through 
hedges, and hissed defiance at enemy 
intruders in grass-edged lanes before 
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our New World and its turkey were 
even dreamt of, he is here again to 
solicit our vote, to defy the opposition, 
to coax—even to challenge us, to bring 
out his best points. 

“Elect me, folks,” he quacks, “and I'll 
see to your gastronomic interests as no 
other feathered aspirant has ever done 

or ever will! Sprinkle me with 
imagination and_ see, stuffed with 
dreams, what a bird of paradise I can 
become! Folks, vote for goose !” 

And, whatever way the voting ulti- 
mately goes, it is almost a_ practical 
certainty that he will once more retain 
at least a place of honor on the Yule- 
tide festive table of the democratic ma- 
jority of Cosmopolis. 
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The New Crusade 


J. G. E. Hopkins 


WE CATHOLICS of the twentieth century have 
allowed ourselves to be enveloped in the polite 
blanket that smothered the fire of all nineteenth 
century controversy, the convention that we are all 
ladies and gentlemen and that we must not raise 
our voices.in the drawing-room. There is no one 
today among us who would be willing to 
preach a crusade; fancy what people might think! 


W,; HAVE been taught to regard 


the Crusades as glorious, Christian 
enterprise, as indeed they were. And 
yet it is to be feared that, aside from 
their splendid pageantry and the aura 
of romance cast about them by reason 
of their long removal from us in point 
of time, they were coarse and brutal 
affairs, full of lust and blood and hun- 
vanced Catholic opinion of the 
present day and the proponents thereof 
would be too fastidious to engage in 
such grimy pursuit of an ideal; life has 
beyond such things, they 
Christianity has no longer 
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any need for such stern championing. 
The long roll of names that has de- 
scended to us, full of heroic legend and 
more than heroic fact, names French 
and German, Hungarian and English, 
Richard and Matthias and Enguerrand, 
symbolize to too many people today 
only the errors of feudalism and the 
fatal consequences of the lust for con- 
quest. Doubtless there was many a 
good man in the time of Peter the Her- 
mit who said that Christian principles 
forbade the overthrow by arms of anti- 
Christian, militant forces. Such as these 
have not been remembered but their 





spirit lives and colors contemporary 
Catholic thought. 

These thoughts arise out of a con- 
versation and a comparison. Let us 
treat first of the conversation. The 
converser, a non-Catholic of very 
Catholic sympathies, was lamenting the 
progress of affairs in Spain. He spol:e 
of Catholic culture as the very inte'- 
lectual signum of Europe, of the Papal 
Encyclicals as the archetypes of social 
amelioration, of the Faith as a noble 
and inspiriting thing. “And yet,” said 
he, “when the cloud appears on the 
horizon and the threat is uttered aloud, 
you cannot produce an opposition and 
your leaders cannot avert the over- 
throw. You must look for your men on 
horseback among the ex-Atheists and 
the ex-Radicals who have come to ap- 
preciate the value of Christianity by 
long heart-searching and anguish of 
mind and who will die before they yield 
it up, who will kill before they suffer it 
to be challenged. Your reformers are 
too nice in their reforms and your in- 
quisitors are too gentle in their in- 
quisitions.” 

This, unhappily, is a true statement 
of affairs. We Catholics of the twen- 
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tieth century have allowed ourselves to 
be enveloped in the polite blanket that 
smothered the fire of nineteenth cen- 
tury controversy, the convention that 
we are all ladies and gentlemen and 
that we must not raise our voices in 
the drawing-room. There is no one 
today among us who would preach a 
Crusade; fancy what people might 
think ! 

But our enemies are not ashamed to 
lead their own brand of confusion right 
up to our very doors. There is no 
dodging the issue in the light of recent 
events: either we must be prepared to 
raise our voices in a raucous and vul- 
gar manner to match the raucousness 
and vulgarity of our opponents, pre- 
pared as well to raise our fists against 
the fists that are raised against us, and 
prepared to invoke every sanction of 
the law against the lawlessness of our 
enemies, or else we must prepare to 
quail before vulgarity and fall under 
fists and be enmeshed in the perverted 
coils of our own laws. One need look 
only to the situation in Mexico where 
the majority of the population cowers 
under the whips and scourges of a 
harsh and criminal dictatorship, or to 
Spain where even now the death 
struggle is engaged. 

We spoke of crusades at the begin- 
ning of this article and more partic- 
ularly of the Crusades. Stripped of the 
romantic and theatrical dress that the 
centuries have woven about these com- 
bats, divorced from Walter Scott and 
the gracious Saladin legend and all the 
rest of it, what were the Crusades? 
Consciously or unconsciously they were 
the last of a series of great checks, by 
the rising European culture, against 
the anti-culture of the East. The Greeks 
had turned back Persia and the Romans 
had crushed the ambitions of Semitic 
Carthage. And then there had come out 
of the desert a new faith and a new 
challenge to Christianity and the West; 
a thing which swept like a great wave 
against the states of Europe, was held, 
faltered and receded. Yet in receding 
it held the greater part of its conquests 
and the object of the Crusades was to 
reclaim for Europe what had_ been 
wrested away by force. Their apparent 
failure was a moral victory, for the 
forces of Islam gradually declined and 
the reconquest of North Africa by the 
French, Spanish and Italians in our 
own day is, as Belloc points out, the 
logical conclusion of the centuries old 
struggle. 


HE times are calling for a new Cru- 

sade against a new Islam; no more 
an Islam of desert tribes but an Islam 
that subsists about us, that has life and 
sustenance out of our body corporate 
and exists with us. To compare Com- 
munism with ancient Islam is not so 
far-fetched as it may seem. Both sys- 


tems are motivated by a perverted kind 
of spirituality and possess their own 
twisted asceticism, both have material 
ends. Communism and Islam are each 
destructive of tradition and the past. 
Communism is exclusive of all other 
dogmas in the lands where it has power 
and the cardinal point of its program is 
the seizure of power by armed revolu- 
tion; there is very little difference here 
from the Islamic absolutism of the 
Prophet and the Islamic doctrine of the 
sword. Both Communism and Islam pro- 
claim a universal brotherhood; each is 
ruled by a dominant caste. The propa- 
ganda and devotion of each is religious 
in tone, except that Communism has 
substituted the State for the Prophet. 
When the Caliph Omar was besought 
to spare the Alexandrian library, he 





The times are calling for a new 
Crusade against a new Islam; no 
more an Islam of the desert tribes 
but an Islam that subsists all about 
us, that has life and sustenance out 
of our body corporate and exists 
with us. To compare Communism 
with ancient Islam is not so far- 
fetched as it may seem. Both sys- 
tems are motivated by a perverted 
kind of spirituality and possess 
their own asceticism; both have 
material ends. Communism and 
Islam are each destructive of tradi- 
tion and the past. Communism is 
exclusive of all other dogmas in the 
lands where it has power and the 
cardinal point of its program is the 
seizure of power by armed revolu- 
tion; there is very little difference 
here from the Islamic absolutism of 
the Prophet and the Islamic doc- 
trine of the sword. Both Commu- 
nism and Islam proclaim a universal 
brotherhood; each is ruled by a 
dominant caste. The propaganda 
and devotion of each is religious in 
tone, except that Communism has 
substituted the State for the 
Prophet. 





posed the matter thus: Should the books 
agree with the writings of the Prophet, 
they are superfluous; should they dis- 
agree, they are pernicious. Accordingly 
he made a bonfire of the library and 
scholarship has cursed his memory. 
One has only to read the so-called 
literary notices in Communist publica- 
tions to see that they act on the same 
principle. Whatever agrees with Com- 
munist dogma is great literature, no 
matter how abominably phrased; what- 
ever does not agree is bourgeois and a 
hissing in the mouths of all good Com- 
munists. The intellectual sterility of 
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Islam is now a commonplace of His- 
tory and the derivation of their phi- 
losophy and medical knowledge from 
Greek and Hebrew sources is easily 
demonstrable. One regrets that no com- 
parison can be made here, since the 
only actually established Communist 
state, Russia, having liquidated (quaint 
phrase) the bourgeois, cultural ele- 
ments, their own product has not yet 
had time to provide matter for judg- 
ment. Finally Islam is an Eastern thing. 
Who will say that Communism is not, 
in Tarkington’s telling expression, “the 
last great heresy out of the East.” 

So much for the comparison. Now in 
all discussions relative to Catholic Ac- 
tion, either in its technical sense or its 
purely grammatical meaning, there is 
a tendency, once the testimony is all in, 
to fold the hands, approve or disapprove, 
and do nothing further. In the case at 
hand, are we going to fight Communism 
with organization, united strength and 
force, if need be, or are we going to 
continue to menace a fact with shadows, 
round-table discussions, seminars, ser- 
mons and academic talk; all very good 
things in their own way but of little 
avail at the moment? Why, for instance, 
are we not co-operating actively with 
our brethren in Mexico? Why are we 
not collecting funds to support the 
counter-revolution in Spain? Why are 
we fuddling ourselves with the belief 
that Communism is an outgrowth of the 
economic debacle and not an anti- 
Christian and anti-cultural conspiracy ? 
If any of us are deceiving ourselves 
with the notion that liberalism is still 
a valid attitude of mind in the face of 
present-day conditions, it is time such 
as these were undeceived. To say the 
least, it is a weak and impractical atti- 
tude to assume toward the forces with 
which it has to contend. The old- 
fashioned liberalism died a hard and 
bloody death between the years 1914- 
1918. Why are we not grooming our 
own men on horseback to guarantee at 
least our spiritual liberty? Why are we 
not taking steps to assure a continuance 
of those rights which rise superior to all 
theories and mental attitudes? 


T IS hard to conceive of such neces- 

sity in our country whose temper, 
tradition and humor militate against the 
spread of the Communist idea, but we 
have suffered too often through undue 
optimism. Surely there is no law of 
Ethics which forbids active opposition 
against unjust aggression or damns the 
oppressed for striking down his op- 
pressor. There was a phrase common 
in the mid-nineteenth century but used 
then in a different application: ‘“mus- 
cular Christianity” was that phrase and 
we could use a little muscular Chris- 
tianity at the present writing. It was 
Christ who said, “I come not with peace 
but a sword.” 





N° ARMCHAIR philosopher, but one 
who has suffered from the Communists 
in Russia and observed them at close range 
in Canada, is Baroness Catherine de Hueck 
who reveals first-hand information of the 
Communist Technique. While her father was 
ut court, a Colonel of the Russian Hussars, 
she was receiving her early education at the 
Convent of Our Lady of Sion in Alexandria, 
Egypt. Her travels in Japan, China, India 


and Africa supplemented her studies. Forty 


members of her family were wiped out in 


the Russian Revolution. She might have 
written books, or opened a shop or lectured. 
Instead, after nursing during the World War, 


1 


she devoted her time to social work. With a 

ersity education and her own varied ex- 

periences to balance her judgment, she lived 

for a year in Toronto among the people of 

diocese who were under Communistic influence. Her 

ports were invaluable. 

Since she has known the pangs of hunger (when she and 

r husband were left to starve by Communists in Finland), 

she has seen priests killed—she knows that Commun- 

is no plaything. Actions, not mere words, count with 

She has established Friendship Houses—places of ref- 

here the poor are fed, clothed and instructed. In Ottawa 

esent she and her lay apostolic companions are giving 

Communists the answer they cannot laugh or argue away— 
les of the charity of Christ. 


G' JOSE may not be light—digestively, but Caryl Roberts 
treats of its merits lightly in Goose Stands High. If you 

bating between it and turkey for a festive occasion, the 

> background as well as the appeal to appetite may be 

r in your decision. Should you wish to drop in on the 
author you will have to travel to Bray in County Wicklow, 
Ireland. A graduate of the Christian Brothers School in 
Dublin, he obtained a position in the Irish Railway Clearing 
where he is still engaged. He was intimate with Thomas 
McDonagh and Padraic Pearse. Fond of sports, he reports 
on these for a Dublin daily. A love for literature as well as 


the very worthy motive of further support for his growing 
family has induced him to write on various subjects. 

Serious thoughts on the relation of Religion and the In- 
ternational Crisis are offered by Fr. Lawrence J. Shehan of 


St. Patrick’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Parochial duties 
and assistant directorship of 
Catholic charities in that city 
have engaged his time since 
his ordination in Rome four- 
teen years ago. Fr. Shehan 
holds the doctorate of theology. 


A chapter from his own life 
as well as an interesting trib- 
ute to G. K. C—The Man 
comes from Fr. Leo Rowlands, 
O.S.F.C. Born on the Island 
of Madagascar of missionary 
parents (Non-Conformists), 
his education was provided for 
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CATHERINE DE HUECK 


in London schools. He was graduated from 
the University of Wales and two years later, 
from the Royal Academy of Music. Within 
a few months he was in the British Army. 
His reception into the Church followed 
shortly. The last seven months of his serv- 
ice, prior to the Armistice, he was prisoner 
of war. A period of teaching followed, then 
entrance into the Capuchin Novitiate. Or- 
dained in 1926, Fr. Rowlands taught philos- 
ophy and Church history until his coming 
to America in 1935. 


Torn by the talons of Russian Reds, Spain 
is a startling example of the destruction of 
a country caught in The Claws of the Bear. 
Another ex-soldier, an American of the 26th 
Division, gives us the warning. You have 
read his stories in some of the leading secu- 
ular periodicals of the country. 


HE two poems, Spain, and For the Spanish Martyrs are 

both from distinguished authors. The first was written 
not far from the scene of conflict by an Irish scholar who is, 
perhaps, the greatest living authority on Spain. For the 
present he writes under the name of A. F. Gerald. A Prot- 
estant, he is a whole-hearted supporter of General Franco 
and has nothing but contempt for President Azafia and his 
wretched crew. Hugh de Blacam was received into the 
Church in 1910. Novelist, journalist and critic, he is best 
known for his many volumes of delightful verse. 


Raphael Johnson is the pen name of a former army officer 
who has contributed to The Sign’s columns once before. 
Graduating from an Eastern Catholic college not long be- 
fore America’s entrance into the World War, he served 
overseas fourteen months in the regular infantry and re- 
mained in the United States Army for nearly thirteen years. 
He has been a newspaperman and a teacher and has trav- 
elled widely. During the past two years he has devoted him- 
self chiefly to the writing of fiction. His work has appeared 
in several other Catholic and secular magazines. The Night 
of Hope is his present contribution. 


Too few realize the possibilities of The Blackfriar’s Guild, 
as described by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. She herself learned 
of it on coming to New York in 1934 from California State 
College where she _ received 
her A.B. Her childhood days 
were spent in her birthplace, 
Regina—Saskatchewan. Soon 
after finishing her college 
course at Mt. St. Vincent, Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia, she found 
her verse and prose accepted 
by many magazines. 

Residence for seven years in 
California followed, during 
which she continued her studies 
at the State College. She has 
ventured into nearly every field 
of literary activity. Several of 
her radio plays have been pro- 
duced recently. 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
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Autobiography of 
G. K. Chesterton 


The very first paragraph of Chester- 
ton’s Autobiography reveals a touch of 
the characteristic Chestertonian humor. 
“Bowing down in blind credulity, as is 
my custom, before mere authority and 
the tradition of the elders, superstitious- 
ly swallowing a story I could not test 
at the time by experiment or private 
judgment, I am firmly of opinion that 
I was born on the 29th of May, 1874, 
on Campden Hill, Kensington; and 
baptised according to the formularies of 
the Church of England in the little 
church of St. George opposite the 
Waterworks Tower that dominated that 
ridge. I do not allege any significance 
in the relation of the two buildings; and 
I indignantly deny that the church was 
chosen because it needed the whole 
water-power of West London to turn 
me into a Christian.” 

Completed a few months before he 
died last June, this work is much more 
than a factual account of Chesterton’s 
life of 62 years. It is Chesterton’s view 
of the world in which he lived—the 
world of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Journalists, pol- 
iticians, philosophers and writers, pass 
in review. Opinions and fancies, phil- 
osophies and fads are subjected to his 
scrutiny. It is much more than Chester- 
ton’s recollections of his own life— 
although it is that too. It is Chesterton’s 
outlook on life, it is an account of his 
reactions to the world in which he lived 
and the people who made it up and the 
ideas which provided him with constant 
matter for discussion and controversy. 

Big, jovial, kindly and good-humored, 
G.K.C. had an immense capacity to 
enjoy life, derived probably, in no small 
degree, from his humility before God 
and his simplicity of heart. “I had in 
childhood,” he writes, “and have partly 
preserved out of childhood a certain 
romance of receptiveness, which has not 
been killed by sin or even by sorrow; 
for though I have not had great troubles, 
I have had many. A man does not grow 
old without being bothered; but I 
have grown old without being bored. 
Existence is still a strange thing to me; 
and as a stranger I give it welcome. 
The aim of life is appreciation; there is 
no sense in not appreciating things; 
and there is no sense in having more 
of them if you have less appreciation 
of them.” 

It might almost be said that the 
Autobiography is an account of all the 
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important and interesting people of re- 
cent years, especially men of letters, 
with the exception of Chesterton him- 
self. But even when he writes of such 
men as Belloc or Hardy or Baring or 
Beerbohm or Shaw, it is always through 
Chesterton’s eyes that we see them, 
and vested with those qualities in which 
they appeared to his gaze. 

The most important event in Chester- 
ton’s life was undoubtedly his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church. The first 
thing he could remember seeing was the 
cardboard figure of a young man cross- 
ing a bridge carrying a large key. He 
saw it through the proscenium of a toy 
theatre constructed by his father. He 
concludes his Autobiography: “And 
there starts up again before me, stand- 
ing sharp and clear in shape as of old, 
the figure of a man who crosses a 
bridge and who carries a key, as I saw 
him when I first looked into fairyland 
through the window of my father’s 
peep-show. But I know that he who is 
called Pontifex, the Builder of the 
Bridge, is called also Claviger, the 
Bearer of the Key; and that such keys 
were given him to bind and loose when 
he was a poor fisher in a far province, 
beside a small and almost secret sea.” 
Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $3.00 


Saint Joan of Arc 


by V. Sackville-West 


The subject of the Valiant Woman 
of France has long held a special fas- 
cination for authors, and it is hardly 
a surprise when any of them, regard- 
less of the usual run of his books, tries 
his hand at a new life of Saint Joan. 
Many have found it a stumbling block, 
for they have either tried to explain 
away the supernatural in Joan’s life, 
and the picture has been distorted; or 
they have attempted to ignore it, and 
have only made their account the more 
unsatisfactory and confusing. Miss 
Sackville-West, the English novelist, in 
her new life of the Saint, has faced 
the issue honestly, with an open mind. 
This fact, together with every evidence 
of solid scholarship and with her recog- 
nized beauty of style, goes far towards 
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making the present book one of the 
very best on the subject in English. 

This is the more remarkable because 
Miss Sackville-West is not only not a 
Catholic, but she disclaims positive ad- 
herence to any organized religion. Yet 
she has a profound belief in God, though 
she may not insist on the word, and 
she recognizes the blindness of those 
who dogmatically deny the possibility 
of divine intervention and of the mirac- 
ulous. Her careful, conscientious study 
of all the facts in St. Joan’s life leads 
her to the conclusion that only some 
such miraculous intervention can ade- 
quately explain the Maid’s_ extraor- 
dinary career. She admits that certain 
incidents and forecasts may have had 
a natural explanation; but this dis- 
crimination only makes her position on 
the essential issue all the stronger. 

The author has avoided many pit- 
falls because, unlike many other writers 
who have attempted Catholic subjects, 
she has been fair enough to consult 
Catholic authorities. In one instance, 
however, she has inadvertently misinter- 
preted Father Thurston, who has since 
explained his position regarding St. 
Joan’s deference to the Holy See. It 
might be mentioned, too, that in regard 
to the apparitions of the archangels 
Gabriel and Michael, Miss Sackville- 
West’s logic is singularly defective. 
Since these mighty beings, she argues, 
had never inhabited the earth as men, 
how could they have returned in bodily 
appearance? “There is only one pos- 
sible conclusion here: that Jeanne did 
indeed clothe them with mortal shape 
in her imagination.” On reflection, the 
author would, surely, admit, that Divine 
Power could have given the angels a 
visible appearance, even though they 
do not naturally possess bodies. 

The infrequency of such slips in ac- 
curacy of fact or deduction, in a book 
treating of so difficult a subject, is a 
proof of unusual competence in the 
author. Many readers will doubtless 
pray that her admiration for St. Joan 
and her evident searchings for ultimate 
reality will prepare her for the light of 
Faith. They will, at least, be grateful 
to her for doing what many others have 
failed to do: to make the life and work 
and historical background of Joan of 
Arc really intelligible. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00. 


On the Rim of the Abyss 


by James T. Shotwell 
Economic security and the cultural 
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development of nations is rigorously 
determined by the extent and the actu- 
ality of peace. But the world trembles 
“On the Rim of the Abyss” of war. 
Therefore the aim of this timely and 
informative volume—the creation of a 
sane and serviceable instrument for 
maintaining peace and safeguarding 
justice. 

The instrument suggested is a familiar 
one. A supernational body involving the 
League of Nations with a gradated 
membership amid the family of nations, 
the World Court devoted to just arbi- 


tration of international dispute, and 
Diplomatic Corps expanded to meet the 
needs of the “narrowing neighborhood” 
of the world. The present reality of the 


League and the World Court and be- 
times the personnel of Diplomatic Corps 
admittedly represent ideals in exile and 
poverty but these should be reconsidered 
and revitalized with a Catholic eager- 
ness for international justice and peace 
and reset to meet the needs of the en- 
tire which trembles with varying shades 
of peril on the edge of the inferno of 
war. 

All the nations. of the world, inclu- 
sive of the United States, which is to 
some extent protected by distance from 
the danger spots of Europe, are pic- 
tured as in an abyss shaped in concen- 
tric circles which “from the outer rim 








of greatest security, constantly narrow 
toward the center of the gulf where 
those reside who are most threatened by 
war and have suffered most from it.” 
And so throughout the world and spe- 
cifically in the United States there must 
be more than an emotional anxiety for 
peace; there must be a reasoned de- 
fense against war. And the only rea- 
sonable defense is membership in the 
League gradated according to a nation’s 
proximity to danger, submission to the 
arbitration of a World Court and an 
expanded and better financed Diplomatic 
Corps concerned with justice and the 
preservation of peace in a world that has 
made with its scientific achievements, 
the family of nations closer and more 
intimate. 

But even the author is ready to admit 
that reason triumphs with difficulty over 
the power policies and the extreme na- 
tionalism of European peoples. He is 
ready to admit that the “peace move- 
ment of these last years has been one 
long illusion and all its paraphernalia 
of covenants and treaties the stuff which 
dreams are made of.” 

On the Rim of the Abyss is modern 
history with splendidly reasoned com- 
mentary and constructive suggestion. Its 
entire scope is far beyond the limits of 
a review. But the constructive sugges- 
tion is for a world of disembodied 
spirits. It may be that the United States 
which has been tricked so frequently in 
her European entanglements will wisely 
wait for Europe to attain the use of 
reason before she involves herself in 
any way with Leagues and World 
Courts which Dr. James Shotwell as- 
serts with anaemic optimism to be our 
one and only reasonable and certain 
defense against the threat of asother 
and more serious world debacle. 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.00. 


Song for a Listener 


by Leonard Feeney, S.J. 
With Song for a Listener, Father 


Feeney has strongly advanced to the em- 
inences of genuine poetry. The book is 
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but a slimy one and in its arrangements 
of threes—thirty-three divisions of three 
stanzas of three lines each—is a tour de 
force but a brilliantly successful one. At 
once it glitters and is real gold. The 
poet’s lightness of touch should not 
overgloss the song’s great profundity, 
its tremendous depth of meaning and its 
true emotional significances. One can be 
entertained, as we have been in the past 
by the bulk of Father Feeney’s work; 
the more exacting may refuse to accept 
a certain whimsicality still apparent; 
but the conviction that the poet here 
reaches an unquestionable poetic stature 
and at least an approximation of his 
ultimate achievement is inescapable. 
Many passages can be cited but the 
proof is easily deducible in such lines 
as “A virgin vestaled with three vows”; 
“Someone’s promise, made for mine, 
attached my branch unto a Vine”; and 
“And given all for giving nought.” The 
song is quickly discoverable to be one 
for the Blessed Virgin and its conclu- 
sion is called a riddle which is no riddle 
for the majority of Catholics. It em- 
bodies the great and well-known truth 
—the unalterable enmity between Satan 
and the Mother of God. It is because 
the modern world has rejected Mary 
that Father Feeney begins his poem 
with bitingly effective satire. Current 
fads and fallacies go down with one 
thrust, so lightning-like it is barely vis- 
ible. “Perhaps it’s time for reason to 
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return to rhyme,” he says, and it may 
be added, time for poetry to return to 
reason. The rejection of Mary has no 
reason in Christianity and it is entirely 
logical that this poet should be singing 
to her with a glorious invitation for the 
world to join with him. 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.25. 


The Desert Fathers 
by Helen Waddell 


To heap scorn on a cynical world 
would be ample justification for a com- 
plete translation of the Vitae Patrum, 
but Helen Waddell has another and a 
better purpose in these translations from 
the ancient tome. From a thousand folio 
pages of that great work of medieval 
piety she has gathered enough of their 
deeds and sayings to represent “that 
part of the desert teaching most alien 
and most sovereign in a world that has 
fallen to the ancient anarchs of cruelty 
and pride.” Her purpose is admirable 
and her success is worthy of applause. 

Examples of humility and charity are 
here the strings of an instrument which 
makes sweet melody in a discordant 
world. The Life of St. Mary, the Harlot 
by St. Ephraem, that perennial favorite 
of penitent and aspiring souls, can be 
compared to the Gospel story of the 
Magdalen. In the shorter episodes and 
sayings there is a wisdom found only in 
those who are “taught of God.” “A cer- 
tain brother had sinned and the priest 
commanded him to go out from the 
Church. But Bessarian rose up and went 
out with him, saying: I, too, am a sin- 
ful man.” “A brother came to a certain 
solitary and when he was going away 
from him, he said: ‘Forgive me, Father, 
for I have made thee break thy rule.’ He 
made answer and said: ‘My rule is to 
receive thee with hospitality and to send 
thee away in peace.’” Of such does this 
book treat, humble men who found God 
and gave proof of possession in tender 
charity. Even that strange man, Paphnu- 
tius, who was ever seeking from God to 
know who on earth was holier than he, 
came after many experiences to realize 
at the last that “no one in this world 
ought to be despised, let him be a thief 
or an actor on the stage, or one that 
tilled the ground and was bound to a 
wife or was a merchant and served a 
trade: for in every condition of human 
life there are souls wherein He takes 
delight.” 

These adventurers in the highways of 
God went with superb courage, stripped 
of every impediment. What they found 
in the ultimate reaches of the spirit, they 
seldom told. It was infinitely more im- 
portant to them that ‘a man should love 
mercy and walk humbly with men and 
God.” This is a viewpoint necessary at 
all times to correct the false notion that 
wordy disquisitions on mysticism are a 
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sign of spirituality. Spiritual gluttons 
who neglect the strengthening food of 
humility and charity and feed on tasty 
luxuries have neither the character for 
ascetic discipline nor endurance for the 
mystic accent. The Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates have done well to choose this book 
and thereby give this modern world a 
glimpse of early Christian Communism, 
founded on the Fatherhood of God, sus- 
tained by hope in a common Redeemer 
and lived out in mutual compassion and 
love. 


Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


Teaching and Preaching Religion 
To Children 


by Rev. John Sharp, A.M., S.T.B. 


In this book of only 152 pages, Father 
Sharp faces a problem that would make 
the stoutest heart quail—to teach the 
abstract, supernatural, spiritual truths 
of religion to children who are still 
weak in the use of reason, while strongly 
dominated by the sense appeal of mate- 
rial things, by emotion, fancy and imag- 
ination. This is a problem that surely 
demands the knowledge and skill of a 
master, and such a master Father Sharp 
has proven himself to be, as will be 
evident to anyone who reads the book. 

He lays a good foundation when he 
places before the reader with delightful 
clearness the law of the Church, the 
pronouncements of Popes and decrees 
of Sacred Congregations in regard to 
the teaching of catechism. 

Equally attractive is the manner in 
which he sets down the spiritual priv- 
ileges granted to the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 

His suggestions on the question of 
getting the catechism to public school 
children commend themselves for their 
wisdom and practical good sense, while 
the admirable chapter on “How to 
Teach Catechism” really extends itself 
to the greater part of the book. 

While the author stresses the diffi- 
culty of preaching to children, his solu- 
tion of this difficulty is most satisfactory. 
Of course, he insists on careful prepara- 
tion, on simplicity of thought and lan- 
guage, and the necessity of enshrining 
the Church’s doctrines in fitting story 
and example and illustration. “But once 
the knack is learned the experience is 
delightful.” Witness his marvelous 
presentation of the Eternal Truths to 
children. 

At times Father Sharp does not hesi- 
tate to strike from the shoulder, as when 
he says: “The law of the Church re- 
quires preaching at all Masses year 
round, children’s summer Masses in- 
cluded.” Yes, and this preaching is 
made easy and delightful by his “Year’s 
Course of Instructions” which cannot 
be commended too highly. 

Witness again how happily he tells 
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children that “Prayer is talking to God” 
—a definition so plain and yet so true 
that adults might well take it to heart, 

It has well been said that the “meat” 
of the book is the chapter on “Verbal 
Illustrations.” Here Father Sharp shows 
genius, and it occurs to us that this 
chapter should be published separately 
and brought within the possibility of a 
lean pocketbook. 

There is now a clear call for a million 
catechists. If and when they respond, 
Teaching and Preaching Religion to 
Children might well be a part of the 
armor in which they trust. 


P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The Triptych of the Three Kings 


by Felix Timmermans 


The birth of Christ was not a mere 
historical event. It was a wondrous 
grace given to mankind, an undying gift 
profiting the men and women of every 
generation. Down through the centuries, 
it has achieved its purpose. It has 
brought men to the heights of human 
accomplishment. It has led them to give 
glory to God in the highest and it has 
won for them the peace that comes to 
men of good-will. 

The Triptych of the Three Kings is 
a simple story of how the power of 
the first Christmas achieved its results 
in the lives of three poor men. Christ- 
mas meant nothing to them, save the 
opportunity to get some easy money as 
they went from door to door, garbed 
as the Three Kings, and singing their 
Christmas carols. Ridiculous and sacri- 
legious, they enter the story. They 
emerge from it with the dignity and 
sanctity of the children of God. 

Felix Timmermans has not written 
the perfect Christmas story. He could 
not do so, for God himself wrote the 
perfect Christmas story nineteen centu- 
ries ago, with the pen of St. Luke. What 
Mr. Timmermans has tried to do is to 
grasp and to picture something of the 
beauty, the simplicity and the charm of 
the Gospel story. He has succeeded well. 


McFarlane, Wade, McFarlane. New York. $1.00 


A Papal Chamberlain 


The personal chronicle of Francis Augustus 
MacNutt. 


Edited by Rev. John J. Donovan 


Francis MacNutt was an American 
who died in 1927 in his sixty-fifth year. 
shortly after the completion of his 
memoirs. These had been intended for 
private circulation only, but they proved 
so fascinating that it was decided to 
give them to the general public; and 
so they appear in the present volume, 
complete with perhaps the last preface 
by Mr. Chesterton and with an ap- 
preciative foreword by Cardinal Hayes. 
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Readers will agree that the book is well 
worthy of such distinction. 

Though Mr. MacNutt never became 
a famous man, his life was so extraor- 
dinary as to seem at times almost in- 
credible. It was strange enough that 
the child of a strict Protestant family 
should have lived to become the inti- 
mate of Popes and Cardinals; but his 
life was full of such paradoxes. As a 
young man he lived for a time in 
Mexico, where his friendship with a 
distinguished figure of the old régime 
gave rise to the story that he was the 
son of Maximilian, being groomed as a 
claimant to the throne. Only the strat- 
egy of the American Ambassador saved 
his life. As an American diplomat in 
Turkey he met the Sultan; and the Sul- 
tan’s favorite hero turned out to be 
General Lew Wallace, who had been 
an intimate friend of MacNutt’s father. 
The World War found MacNutt a 
guest of the Austrian imperial family, 
who regarded him as a most trusted 
friend. In short, he made friends every- 
where, and everywhere his experiences 
were interesting and unusual. 

But many a reader will agree with 
Mr. Chesterton that by far the most 
impressive, though unobtrusive, feature 
of these ;memoirs is their concern with 
the Catholic Faith. Francis MacNutt 
was drawn to the Church from his 
earliest childhood. His conversion did 
not seem to depend upon argument nor 
upoh any outstanding circumstance in 
his life; the work of grace in his soul 
was gentle but strong. His book con- 
cludes with gratitude to God for two 
things : “my Friendships and my Faith.” 

The whole tone of his book testifies 
to the quality of his faith, for there is 
never a suggestion of vanity nor of an 
undue appreciation of merely worldly 
things. Apart from this consideration, 
such a life as Mr. MacNutt’s, in spite 
of all its interest, might seem to have 
been futile. But we surmise, with Card- 
inal Hayes, that the personal influence 
of such a man of faith must have been 
profound. His services to the Church 
as a Papal chamberlain were doubtless 
important; but as a simple and con- 
vinced Christian in the midst of all his 
worldly contacts he may have accom- 
plished far greater good. From any 
point of view the “chronicle” makes ab- 
sorbing reading, and is an acquisition 
to Catholic literature. There are several 
fine illustrations, some in color. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.50. 


Shorter Notes 


The writings of Archbishop Goodier 
have won for him a high place among 
modern spiritual writers. His latest con- 
tribution is a three volume work, The 
Life That Is Light (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, London, $2.00 per vol.). 


The books are designed to supply mat- 
ter for meditation. Each volume is de- 
voted to subjects appropriate to one of 
the three stages of purification of the 
soul in its advancement in Christian per- 
fection. The matters treated and the 
manner of presentation represent the 
fruit of a long life devoted to the pur- 
suit of personal sanctity and to labor 
for the spiritual welfare of others. 

Pray For Us, arranged by Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P. (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, N. Y., $1) is a collection of 
prayers taken from various sources. A 
preliminary explanation of indulgences 
will clarify this doctrine for many. The 
selection has been made with the view 
of supplying from authentic sources 
prayers for a great variety of needs 
and occasions. 

According to rule many members of 
religious orders recite daily the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin. The saying 
of this office is also a private devotion 
for many of the laity. To aid in making 
the recitation of Our Lady’s office more 
intelligible and of greater spiritual value, 
Father Benedict Ballou, O.F.M., pre- 
sents an edition which incorporates 
with the Latin text, an English trans- 
lation and many notes and explanations. 
It is published by the St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., for $2 in imita- 
tion leather and $3 in leather. 

We can never learn enough about 
Our Lord. His life and teaching are 
inexhaustible sources of thought and 
reflection. What His love for man really 
is has been amply revealed in His great 
Sacrifice on the Cross and more recently 
in the revelations to St. Margaret Mary. 
In answer to the appeal of Christ, devo- 
tion to His Sacred Heart has spread 
throughout the Catholic world. What 
the Sacred Heart means to us has been 
summarized in a beautiful litany ap- 
proved by the Church. This litany is 
not a mere expression of pious senti- 
ment but has a solid theological founda- 
tion. In his book, The Sacred Heart of 
Christ (Benziger Bros., N. Y., $2), 
Father F. Konz, O.M.I., takes the vari- 
ous invocations of the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart and expounds their deeper 


meaning. In so doing he makes it pos- 


sible for us to have a more profound 
knowledge of Christ and His mission 
and from this to progress to greater 
love and service. The book is a selection 
of the Spiritual Book Associates. 

God’s “heroes are the saints. If we 
wish to see Christian perfection in the 
concrete we have only to know the 
saints. In his volume Saints You Ought 
to Know (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, London, $2.50), Rev. G. J. Mac- 
Gillivray gives short, yet adequate, bi- 
ographies of some of the best known 
men and women who are commemorated 
in the liturgy of the Church. In point 
of time, the selections range from the 
apostolic age to our own day. 

Order your books through THe Sien 
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SHEED & WARD 
& CHRISTMAS 


A selection of new books 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF G. K. CHESTERTON 
"Sparkle and fire."—N. Y. Times. 
“Gloriously funny."—N. Y. Sun. 
“It is poetry, theology, literature, 
sociology—all rolled into one... 
the funniest book he has ever writ- 
ten."—— Leonard Feeney, in the 
Catholic Book Club News-letter. 

$3.00. 


CHARACTERS OF 
THE REFORMATION 
by Hilaire Belloc 
A summary of all his work on the 
Reformation in 23 sketches of the 
leading personalities concerned, 


with 23 portraits in color by Jean 
Charlot. $3.50. 


VOLTAIRE 
by Alfred Noyes 
“An extremely important book in 
its reversal of 150 years of literary 
criticism."—Catholic Book Club 


News. "A model of literary grace 
and skill."—N. Y. Times. $3.50. 


ANGELS’ MIRTH 

by Ethel Cook Eliot 
A novel by the author of Her 
Soul to Keep. “Whether or not 
one agrees with Mrs. Eliot it is a 
pleasure to find any set of views 
as sensitively and persuasively set 
forth."—-N. Y. Times. "Outstand- 
ing achievement in Catholic Liter- 
ature.""—Pax. $2.00. 


WITHIN THAT CITY 
by Arnold Lunn 


The sequel to Now I See—the 
funniest apologia ever written. Mr. 
Lunn did not like the Church when 
he joined it, but he does like it 
now. $2.50. 


FOR CHILDREN 


THE KING'S CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT by Camille Melloy— 
Five stories about Christmas 
with lovely colored pictures. 
Ages 6-10. $1.50. 


ST. NICHOLAS by Henri 
Ghéon—The Life and Times of 
Santa Claus, with many gay 
colored pictures. Ages 6-10. 
$1.25. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PAUL 
by Joan Windham—St. Paul's 
lite, written like an adventure 
story, with many pictures. Ages 
8-12. $1.50. 


THE ST. FRANCIS PICTURE 
BOOK. Text and Pictures by 
Adé Béthune. St. Francis’ life 
in pictures for small children. 
Ages 0-7. 75c. 


Write for Full List to 
63 Fifth Ave. New York 

















Archconfraternity 
of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


Personal Message 


URING the past few months I 

have had the opportunity of 
ieeting personally many of the 
Local Directors, Promoters and 
registered members of the Archcon- 
fraternity. And what a revelation! 

It would take volumes to record 
the good that is being accomplished 
for those members who are striving 
to live up to the spirit of the Society. 
Careless souls have been converted, 
the good have become more fervent 
and innumerable others have pro- 
claimed that the Archconfraternity 
has made them happier because it 
has made them better Catholics. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. It is sad and depressing. 
Many, whose names are recorded in 
the official register of the Society 
and who are apparently good Chris- 
ians, are.absolutely indifferent to 
the sublime cause of Jesus Crucified. 
Apathy is the word. 

This is no rash judgment. Actions 
speak louder than words. Objective 
evidence is the supreme criterion of 

truth. Some have candidly confessed 
with shame their lack of interest. 

We need today, perhaps more than 
in any other age, the influence of the 
Life, Passion and Death of Jesus 
Christ. It is our privilege and our 
duty to try to bring the Sacred Pas- 


sion into the daily lives of the people 
principally by the means given us by 
St. Paul of the Cross—missions, re- 
treats, and the Archconfraternity of 
the Most Holy Cross and Passion. 

Permit me, therefore, to make with 
you a particular examen. Let us ask 
ourselves: 

What does the Life of Christ and 
His Sacred Passion mean to me per- 
sonally ? 

What influence has His example 
on my daily life? 

How often do I study, think and 
reflect seriously on the different 
phases of the Life, Passion and 
Death of Jesus Christ—and resolve? 

What have I read on the Sacred 
Passion ? 

In a word, does Jesus Crucified 
reign in my heart, or does coldness, 
ingratitude, indifference, apathy? I 
think we all need this particular 
examen. 

A happy Christmas to all—to each 
Local Director, to each Promoter, 
and to all the members. May the In- 
fant Saviour raise His hands over 
you in loving benediction. 


(Rev.) RaymMunp Kout, C.P., 
GENERAL DIRECTOR. 
St. MIcHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

[ts purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 


China, and to obtain spiritual comfort — 


and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 


All requests for feaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1GNn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF NOVEM3ER 


Masses Said 17 
Masses Heard 43,682 
Holy Communions 32,157 
Visits to B. Sacrament 159,046 
Spiritual Communions 178,563 
Benediction Services 19,240 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 122,681 
Stations of the Cross 7,792 
Visits to the Crucifix 111,266 
Beads of the Five Wounds 6,698 
Offerings of PP. Blood 132,110 
Visits to Our Lady 217,093 
Rosaries 35,806 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 19,159 
Ejaculatory Prayers 2,105,169 
Hours of Study, Reading 35,909 
Hours of Labor 57,075 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 42,902 


Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pore 


and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN BURKE 
-M. P. OBR 
. a 
° E. NOO 
- PATRICK A. MAHER 
CHARLES RYE 
MOTHER MARY  * = ROSARY 
bi ag! SISTER M. 
f. CLEMENTING 
e Is Soo ae 
SK. M. < THE HOLY CHILD 
. M. Roeate S_ (O’'KANE) 
. M. Micita ELINE 
SR. MARY WILLIAM 
R. M. ANNINA (O'DONNELL) 
SCHAEFER 


MRS. 

LOUISE C. BREEN 
MARY H. BREEN 
DANIEL F. KELLEHER 
HELEN J. ADAMS 
KILIAN RUTTEN 
FRAN 


OLBEIN 
JAMES E. CALLAHAN 


STELLA 
MRS. JOHN A. BLACK 
JOSEPH COLBERT 
rae J. pad 

» 


MARY CARNEY 


. a IMOTHY 

P, CREMINS 
MRS. WALDEN 
CORNELIU 8S MALONEY 
MRS. CORNELIUS MALONEY 
JESSIE SPE aa y t 
EDWARD WI 
CATHERINE Ee BOWLER 
MRS. B. T. DALY 
CATHERINE FOERTSCHBECK 
JOSEPH MISURA 
MRS. M. SMITH 
MRS. A. W. HAGGERTY 
MRS. JOHN DEMPSEY 
MARGARET GIBLIN 
HELEN L. Bt ee 
MARY FLA AN" 
MOK AN DEVEREAUX 
MARY J. CRAHAY 
BARBARA a 
JAMES MURPHY 
M. ELIZA mw. McDONNELL 
JOSEPH J. HEINL 
ROBERT ROSS 
CATHERINE MURPHY 
ROBERT DeBOLE 
Fay hf Oo’ * AHONEY 


TON 

RAPHAEL, MALONEY 

ROSE MARIE FLECKENSTEIN 

OSCAR M. JACOBSON 

MRS. E. BARD rs 

MRS. MICHAEL D, DYNAN 
WINIFRED E. McGOUGH 


,° CONNOLLY 
MARGARET L. FAY 


JOHN J. SU ed 
JANE HAMILTON 
UCILLE HU ‘NTEMANN 
JONN ‘_@ IGAN 
HELEN GAYNOR 
<. CURTIN 
FERN 


CATHERINE 8. CLARK (116) 








May their souls and the souls of 
interest taken by our members in this all the faithful departed through 
campaign of united prayer and sac- pe ling sc Pbpb the mercy of God rest in peace. 
rifice. Holy Hours 323 —A men. 


Acts of Zeal “141,011 
Prayers, Devotions 535,146 








THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U. S.A. 
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\ THE SIGN 


for Your Public Library 
for Hospitals 
for Charitable Institutions 


HIS is not an offer. It is an invitation. 
Only by a free gift from you who are interested in 
Catholic literature, can THE SIGN find its way to many such 


worthy institutions. 


Here is an opportunity for you to send Catholic truth 
and opinion into circles where it will do much good. Use 


the blank below. 
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THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 
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Say It With The Sign 


There’s an art in giving a gift. 


We try to make it appear artless. 


In our hearts we feel we are being very artful. 


We put something of ourselves into every gift we give. 


We give our gift because we see in it a thing which we like ourselves. 


You like THE SiGn. If you did not you would not pay for it year after year. 
Your friend or friends, you may be sure, will like it too. 
Make them happy the whole year by the gift of THE SIGN. 
Give them the gift which you enjoy yourself. 
A Christmas card will be sent for you. 
Use the blank inside. 


Shop early! 
One Year Subscription $2.00 Three Year Subscription $5.00 
or 


Three One Year Subscriptions $5.00 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
c ey 
Pe. 
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